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PREFACE 


Rochester: An Emerging Metropolis: 1925-1961 concludes my 
four-volume account of the city’s history. Commenced over two 
decades ago, this series has been designed as a community 
biography. We have, in the first volume, witnessed the birth 
of the Genesee milltown and its development, spurred by the 
opening of the Erie Canal, into a thriving “Water-Power City.” 
In the second volume we saw that early Flour City transformed, 
by successive waves of immigrants, into a cosmopolitan “Flower 
City.” The third, reviewed the joint efforts of enterprising indus- 
trialists, skilled workers, civic reformers, and social idealists, 
inspired by a “Quest for Quality,” to transform the community 
again into a prosperous technological city. In this last book I 
have carried Rochester’s story forward to the present, viewing 
the city as an “Emerging Metropolis.” 

These successive titles are, of course, symbolically descriptive, 
not analytical. Readers should not expect to find here a synthetic 
study of the nature and evolution of a metropolis, but rather a 
biographical review of the experiences of a particular community 
in the throes of such a transformation. In these thirty-five years, 
Rochester also experienced the successive impacts of a great 
depression and a great World War. Local responses to these 
challenges not only hastened the city’s metropolitan emergence, 
but also helped to determine its character. 

A city already proud of its technical proficiency, jealous of 
its autonomy, confident of the productive capacities of its indus- 
trialists, conservative in temperament and in political outlook, 
Rochester in these years developed a new conception of social 
security, learned to make more generous provisions for commu- 
nity welfare, fostered a wider appreciation of latent cultural 
opportunities, and acquired a broader sense of its national and 
international responsibilities and interdependence. 
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Russell, its librarian, have each answered many questions. Mrs. 
Gertrude H. Moore of the Memorial Art Gallery, Mr. W. Stephen 
Thomas of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Mr. 
Beaumont Newhall of the Eastman House Museum, and Mr. 
Wyatt B. Brummitt, in charge of an historical project at the 
Eastman Kodak Co., have all been helpful in locating obscure 
reports and useful documents. I am most grateful to Mr. Marion 
B. Folsom who generously permitted me to examine important 
papers from his personal files. 

I am also indebted to the directors of several research and 
action groups. The late W. Earl Weller and his successor as head 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, Mr. Craig M. Smith, have 
made available numerous reports and have checked obscure details 
in their files. Mrs. Ann Taylor and Mr. Floyd F. Walkley of the 
city and county planning staffs have been most cooperative. 
Mr. Lee McCanne of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Russell C. 
McCarthy of the Industrial Management Council, Mr. Richard 
P. Miller of the Community Chest, Mr. Kenneth M. Storandt of 
the Council of Social Agencies, Mrs. Alice B. Grant, educational 
director of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and Mr. Jack 
Karger of the Rochester office of the New York State Department 
of Labor, have each opened old files to my inspection and proved 
most cooperative. 

Among other officials and individuals who have responded 
generously to requests for information, I wish especially to men- 
tion Miss Ruth E. Mulcock of the city’s Public Information Of- 
fice, Mr. Donald H. Foote of the Republican Party headquarters, 
and Dr. Richard C. Wade of the Democratic Party. I have fre- 
quently received assistance from Miss Jean Walrath of the Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle and from Mr. Calvin Mayne of the Tzmes- 
Union. Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, Dr. Kenneth Hickman, Colonel 
Carey Brown, and the late Oscar Kuolt responded to frequent 
questions. Numerous other citizens have recalled details to settle 
moot points. 

Several institutions and individuals have assisted me in assem- 
bling illustrations for this volume. Specific credit will be given in 
the captions, but I wish especially to thank Mr. Rex Schaeffer, 
Librarian of the Gannett Press, Mr. Charles Cole of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Judge Harry Goldman of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, Mr. W. Stephen Thomas of 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences, Mr. Ernest Amato, city photog- 
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ROCHESTER 
THE HOME OF GEORGE EASTMAN 
1925-1930 


ITUATED ASTRIDE the lower Genesee River in upstate New 
S York, Rochester was known far and wide in the mid-twenties 
as the Kodak City, home of George Eastman. The rapid rise 
of the photographic industry and the popularity of motion pictures 
had brought an increasingly lavish flow of profits into town, super- 
seding the waterfalls and other early sources of local power. 
This new energy, coupled with an advancing technology, had 
spread far beyond the film factories and transformed the cosmo- 
politan Flower City of the preceding half century into an industrial 
center of specialized and dynamic quality. 

The vitality generated by Rochester’s throbbing economy gave 
added buoyancy to other aspects of its life. Earlier demands for 
better schools, for more efficient government, for safeguards to 
public health, had sprung directly from the urgencies of its 
industrial machine. At the same time, its productivity had nurtured 
a tich growth in many social and cultural fields. Yet these gains 
were neither automatic nor conclusive, for each advance, climaxing 
the efforts of many citizens to correct existing shortcomings, had 
generally disclosed new dilemmas. Each cause attracted able and 
dedicated men and women, but sooner or later most of them 
turned to George Eastman for support. And the discrimination 
with which he gave it often proved as important, in the final 
impact on old or new problems, as the weight of that support in 
monetary terms. 
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Whether responding individually and separately or in organized 
bodies, his varied associates had made the city over in Eastman’s 
image. His technological concerns, both industrial and scientific, 
had become Rochester’s interests; his predilections for constructive 
philanthropy, for systematic and cooperative group action, were 
fixed Rochester characteristics; his faith in good health and in 
sound teeth, his enjoyment of music, his respect for scientific 
knowledge—all became Rochester specialties. It might reasonably 
be maintained, of course, that Eastman in these traits mirrored 
his environment, rather than vice versa; most of his fellow citizens 
were, however, so well pleased with the result that they gave little 
thought to its origins. They faced the fresh problems brought by 
the fluctuating course of the city’s growth with full confidence in 
their new techniques for reaching group decisions. 

Few of Eastman’s contemporaries in the twenties entertained 
serious doubts as to the upward direction of that course; fewer 
still felt the debilitating effects of complacency or displayed 
traces of the smugness of which Rochester would later be charged. 
The spirit of optimism that gripped the town animated not only 
the more enterprising laymen and alert citizens, but also the new 
breed of professional workers engaged to expedite the many 
unfinished tasks of community betterment. Some earlier conflicts 
persisted, and many harsh circumstances, but these presented an 
exhilarating challenge to the young leaders, calling their latent 
talents into play. Opportunities for zestful action abounded, in 
the economic and civic spheres as in the social and cultural realms. 
No one foresaw the harsh trials that lay ahead. 
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OUNDED AS a milltown more than a century before (in 1812), 

Rochester had long since outgrown the circumstances of its 

birth. Forgotten was its early reliance on the water power of 
the Genesee and on the trade of the Erie Canal, which had first 
brought it urban status. Even the rich fertility of its valley hinter- 
land had lost major relevance as the city increasingly derived its 
chief strength from the number and talents of its inhabitants. 

Rochester had also outgrown its earlier aspiration to become 
a truly big city. The rapid population increase of the 1880's had 
proved illusory, presenting more serious difficulties than lasting 
advantages. Most advocates of a bigger town, notably H. H. 
Warner, the patent-medicine king, had disappeared, and less 
flamboyant men such as George Eastman had assumed leadership. 
Eastman and his industrial contemporaries—the Bausches and the 
Lombs, the Cunninghams, the Gleasons and the Todds, the 
Michaels, the Sterns, the Levys and the Adlers, Edward G. Miner, 
Edward A. Halbleib and many more—had demonstrated that 
while Rochester lacked the potentialities of some more strate- 
gically located centers, a vigorous development of technical skills 
and quality products assured its prosperous growth. 

Eastman’s contemporaries in Civic, social, and cultural fields— 
Joseph T. Alling and James G. Cutler as well as George Aldridge 
and Hiram H. Edgerton; Dr. George H. Goler and Charles 
Mulford Robinson as well as Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 
and Mrs. Mary D. Mulligan; Rush Rhees and Augustus H. Strong 
as well as Eugene Goossens and the Klingenbergs—had each 
learned to work closely with the Kodak magnate in his oft-stated 
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objective of making Rochester a better city in which to live and 
raise a family. 

Many of the more dynamic leaders of the earlier period had 
retired or passed on, but younger men and women, imbued with 
the same zeal, were emerging. Some, like Harper Sibley, were 
Rochester bred and grew up under the influence of the city's 
dominant leaders. Many more were newcomers, often hand picked 
and brought to town by Eastman and his associates because of 
their professional or specialized skills. Marion B. Folsom was 
such a man, also Leroy E. Snyder, to mention only two. They 
inevitably displayed some of the austerity as well as the resolution, 
some of the originality as well as the efficiency, some of the dis- 
cipline as well as the responsibility, and some of the ingratiating 
modesty that characterized the city’s now aging patron. Still other 
new leaders came independently, Frank E. Gannett, for example. 
Most of them stressed other standards than size, yet they rejoiced 
when the city’s steadily increasing numbers gave confirmation to 
their policies. 

ol 

The population trends of the early twenties had been a 
bit disappointing, however, though observant analysts quickly 
accounted for the slow growth. The state census returns in 1925, 
giving Rochester but 316,786 residents, showed a gain of barely 
21,000 during the previous five years. Many had expected the city 
to more than double that increment; in fact the Chamber of 
Commerce had, a few weeks before, placed its estimate at 335,000. 
Local commentators hastened to note that the suburban migration 
helped to explain the city’s diminished pace, although the increase 
there accounted for barely half the deficiency. The application of 
immigration restrictions had supplied another check, as did a 
moderate decline in the birth rate, while the death rate held fairly 
constant. Yet these factors did not seem to preclude an early 
resurgence of growth. 

Local population forecasts were, nevertheless, somewhat more 
modest in the late twenties. The Chamber, following a careful 
analysis of state and national demographic estimates, predicted a 
city total of at least 335,000 by 1930 and an increase of 50,000 
for the entire county. But again the census count proved dis- 
appointing, as Rochester’s growth ratio dropped another 50 per 
cent, while that of the four bordering towns declined propor- 
tionately. The urbanized area (the city plus the four towns) now 
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numbered slightly over 360,000, with another 38,000 scattered 
over the outlying portions of the metropolitan district as defined 
by the census. Monroe County’s total reached 419,955. 

The press, although disappointed over Rochester's slow growth, 
took consolation in the fact that it was holding its rank of 23rd 
among American cities and stood 28th in size among the 96 
metropolitan districts. Such numerical comparisons signified little 
to most community leaders, however, and scarcely interested the 
average citizen. The statistics nevertheless revealed other social 
factors of vital importance concerning the citys contemporary 
well being and its future prospects. 

Thus a continued, if still moderate, decline in the birth rate 
foreshadowed a slower population growth in the next decade. 
A registration of approximately 5500 resident births annually in 
the late twenties added one to every fifteenth family, enough to 
supply an average of one child under ten for two out of three 
homes. Many large families persisted, but they were no longer so 
numerous, nor was the desire for them so prevalent. Young 
parents, in greater numbers, preferred to limit their offspring to 
those they could adequately support, and the standards of family 
convenience mounted accordingly. Despite a tapering off in the 
building boom of the mid-twenties, the supply of residential units 
more closely approached the number of families in 1930 than a 
decade before, while the number of persons per household and 
per family both declined. 

The dip in the birth rate came not only from the restraint of 
young parents but also from the advancing age of the population. 
Although the death rate remained relatively stable in these years, 
it had previously dropped sufficiently to create an upward trend 
among the aged. Indeed, those over 65 displayed the most rapid 
increase of all age groups during the decade. A widely popular 
health course sponsored by the Chamber, under the catchy title 
“Live a Little Longer,” was at least in step with the times. 

A healthy growth still seemed desirable for the city, but not so 
important as the character and capacities of the individuals them- 
selves. Thus the falling birth rate diminished the percentage of 
dependents and strengthened the position of adults. The number 
listed in the city directories mounted more rapidly than the 
population and included half of that total by 1930. Yet only 61.4 
per cent of those listed in 1925 reappeared in the directory five 
years later, a sharp drop below the stability ratios of the five 
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preceding periods showing a greater mobility, part of it, no doubt, 
to the suburbs. Women increasingly outnumbered men in the city, 
especially among the native born, which encouraged the develop- 
ment of industries and occupations open to them. 

Oe 


Adult males born abroad no longer overshadowed either those 
born of foreign parents or the offspring of natives. Indeed the 
three groups had now practically reached an even balance, which 
tended to relax invidious restrictions and to promote a wholesome 
community-wide solidarity. The naturalization banquets, at which 
Chamber members played host to the successive contingents of 
new citizens, occurred two or three times each year in this period 
and welcomed over 7000 new voters to the community. Barely a 
third of the 74,696 foreign born remained aliens in 1930, and 
most of these were women and children. 

Yet the character and heritage of the foreign born exerted an 
influence that often penetrated the ranks of first and second gen- 
eration Americans. Rochester's strong German contingent of a few 
decades before now held a weak second place to the Italians who 
numbered a third of the total foreign born. The Canadians prac- 
tically equalled the Germans and, with their British cousins, 
approached even the Italians in number. The Poles came next, 
followed by the Russians, the Irish, the Dutch, the Lithuanians, 
and delegations ranging between 100 and 1000 from a dozen 
other European countries. Each group cherished special aspects of 
its heritage; several indeed maintained active organizations com- 
mitted to the preservation of their native traditions. Nevertheless 
the most enthusiastic programs of immigrant groups in these years 
occurred in response to an invitation from the Chamber in 1928 
to participate in a Homelands’ Exhibit and Community Music 
Festival. Even rival factions within some of the ethnic groups 
forgot their animosities in this cooperative display of unity amidst 
diversity. 

Some natives who had long deplored the inrush of immigrants 
disparaged their contributions. If more observant, they would have 
been surprised to learn from the census of 1930 that most of the 
foreign-born groups shared a high rating in several worthy traits 
thought to be characteristically American. Thus the foreign born 
had a higher percentage of home ownership, a lower percentage 
of divorces or broken families, and a smaller proportion of wives 
in outside employment than the average of either first-generation 
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Americans or those of earlier vintage. Their economic circum- 
stances, as shown by the assessments on their homes, were modest, 
and their schooling was limited, but many immigrant residents 
had developed a strong attachment for Rochester and had sunk 
deep roots in the community. Many hastened to complete the 
naturalization process; some even competed, like other citizens, 
for positions of leadership. 

Indeed, most of the larger immigrant groups had previously 
produced men of distinction, some of whom had long since been 
absorbed into the city’s leadership ranks. Several of the earliest of 
these had already passed on—Henry Lomb, George Ellwanger, 
and Patrick Barry, as well as German-born Max Brickner, the 
Chamber’s first Jewish president, A. B. Lamberton, its first from 
Northern Ireland, and Michael Doyle, its first from Southern 
Ireland. Many later migrants from these lands, and from Britain, 
too, now shared actively in the city’s affairs without general 
consciousness of their origins. George Dietrich, Chamber president 
in 1910, was seldom thought of as German born though he often 
addressed the new-citizen banquets, encouraging newcomers to 
hope for full participation in the community. 

The diminished influx from abroad was partially offset by that 
of migrants from other states. Over 7000 arrived in the twenties, 
boosting their number to 9 per cent of the total. Since the majority 
of these came as adults, eager to perform useful tasks, many 
quickly assumed responsible positions. Indeed the Chamber of 
Commerce had as frequently elected to its presidency members of 
this group as either natives of the city or of other parts of New 
York State. And the fact that these distinctions probably played no 
part in the selection helped to demonstrate the open field of 
opportunity for talented leadership. Several of these men were 
sons of foreign parents, Jeremiah G. Hickey and James E. 
Gleason, for example, both of Irish origin. 

While the Chamber did not find a president from among the 
Italians or the Poles of Rochester, some of their leaders, and some 
of lesser minority groups, too, were already active in its member- 
ship. There were, of course, other fields for community leadership, 
notably politics and religion, and all segments of the population 
participated in both areas, as we shall see below. It is, however, 
worth noting in this connection that the Italians, with approxi- 
mately 10,000 voters, were taking an active place in city politics; 
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they elected more than a score of their fellow countrymen to local 
office during the twenties. 

Of course the importance of the ethnic groups was enhanced 
because of the great number of their American-born children still 
living at home. Although barely a third of the residents of the 
Sth, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 16th wards were foreign born in 1930, at 
least another third in these teeming wards were their dependent 
children. The Sth, the 9th, and the 16th were now strongly 
Italian, as were also the 11th, 18th, and 22nd. The Poles had 
concentrated in the 17th ward and the Ukrainians, who comprised 
most of those listed as Russians, in the 16th. Other groups were 
now widely scattered through the community. Only the Negroes, 
who numbered 2679 in 1930, had clearly recognized quarters, in 
the 3rd and the 5th wards where they comprised a tenth of the 
residents, but even in their case slightly more than half were 
scattered throughout the city with representatives in every ward 
but the 23rd. 

Few observers had any clear knowledge of the location and size 
of these various segments of the population. The pressure for 
Americanization, accentuated by the World War, had helped to 
speed naturalization and also to quicken the process of assimila- 
tion. As in the matter of its over-all size, Rochester tended to em- 
phasize, not numbers or nationality distinctions, but the skills and 
capabilities of individual residents. Even the press was ready to 
recognize talent wherever it could be found, and a host of fresh 
names broke into the news. 

Oe 

Among those destined to play large roles in the years ahead 
were several recent newcomers. Such a man was Thomas E. 
Broderick from New York, who as head of a citizens group in 
Irondequoit defeated the dominant faction in the Republican party 
there in 1928; another was the Reverend David Rhys Williams 
from Chicago, who became pastor of the Unitarian Church in that 
year; and at the University was Professor Dexter Perkins from 
Harvard, whose first volume on the Monroe Doctrine had ap- 
peared the year before. Frank E. Gannett, product of the Southern 
Tier counties, had come to Rochester ten years before, at the age 
of 42, to buy and merge two old dailies into the Tzmes-Union; 
he had managed and edited it with such vigor that within the 
decade he had acquired a dozen other regional papers including 
his chief Rochester contemporary, the Democrat & Chronicle. 
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Several natives of Rochester, who now broke into the news, 
were likewise headed for later prominence: James M. Spinning, 
who became vice-principal of West High School in 1925; Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein, who performed the funeral service for Rabbi 
Horace Wolf, his brilliant predecessor at B'rith Kodesh Temple 
in 1927; T. Carl Nixon, an able attorney who waged a successful 
battle for control of the Republican county organization; Kenneth 
B. Keating, who joined the law firm of Harris, Beach, Folger, 
Remington and Bacon in 1930. Young Peter Barry, great-grandson 
of the distinguished nurseryman, Patrick Barry, entered Aquinas 
Institute in 1925 with the first class in its new building, but his 
days in the headlines were still far in the future. 

There were others, both natives and newcomers, whose future 
promise was already sufficiently apparent in their thirties to win 
them a mention in the Rochester Blue Book. Raymond N. Ball, 
who had come from Wellsville to Rochester to attend its uni- 
versity, graduated in 1914 and became successively its alumni 
secretary, its treasurer, and finally, in 1929, president of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank, largest in the city. Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, 
advancing rapidly in his father’s store, was at 35 selected president 
of the Chamber in 1930. Marion Folsom from Georgia had 
become assistant to George Eastman in 1921 and won election as 
president of the City Club in 1928. Carl S. Hallauer, who as a lad 
sold papers on Front Street in order to help with the family 
budget, possessed great native ability and developed a genial 
personality on which he built a career in politics and rose to 
become a director at Bausch & Lomb in 1930. Many older men sat 
at the controls, but a youthful vigor was everywhere surging 
ahead. 

Other newcomers, some with little interest in Blue Books, but 
all possessing an encyclopedic knowledge in their own fields and 
a contagious zest for work, were contributing fresh excitement to 
Rochester's institutional life. Many had been selected by, or 
developed an early affinity with, George Eastman: Roland B. 
Woodward at the Chamber of Commerce; Leroy E. Snyder, 
Stephen B. Story, and W. Earl Weller, all brought to Rochester by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research; Oscar W. Kuolt, Harry J. 
Bareham, and Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, new leaders in health and 
welfare; Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart, Dr. George H. Whipple, and 
Dr. Howard H. Hanson, new deans or directors of institutions 
established through Eastman’s bounty. 
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Few of these younger specialists attained any close degree of 
intimacy with their aging sponsor. Perhaps only Dr. Kaiser, who 
accompanied Eastman on one of his African safaris in 1927, and 
Col. Oscar N. Solbert, a public-relations executive at the office 
who occasionally arranged an Eastman party or trip, enjoyed a 
relationship comparable to that of some older associates, most of 
whom had now passed on. 

Eastman was finding his retirement a more serious problem 
than he had expected. After stepping up in his seventieth year to 
chairman of the board at Kodak, he hastened to plan several 
extended trips abroad in order to give William G. Stuber, his 
successor as president, and Frank W. Lovejoy as general manager, 
an opportunity “to get used to the saddle.” Yet he was determined 
to enjoy the “fun” of seeing his great wealth go into action in 
his community. Unfortunately his taciturnity and cold manner 
repelled some who could have helped him enjoy the social 
pageant about him. Perhaps the increasing formality that marked 
his Sunday musicales and other gatherings at 900 East Avenue in 
the late twenties, after several of the more irrepressible spirits 
of the early music-school days had departed, was an inevitable 
deference to his advancing years and his thinning white hair. 
As his loneliness deepened and his blue-gray eyes lost their earlier 
sparkle, few of his callers were bold enough to interpret the slight 
twitch of his closed lips as an invitation to greater familiarities. 
Only from his deeds could most of his fellow Rochesterians sense 
the devotion he felt towards the community and the faith he 
placed in its future. 





CHAPTER II 
A PRODUCTIVE ECONOMY 


HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE assumed an increasingly vocal 
leadership in all aspects of the city’s economy. Many of its 
twenty-eight committees and bureaus dug deeply into their 

assignments, and several of them launched forthright, long-range 
programs. The weekly issues of Rochester Commerce grew in size 
and acquired a more vibrant character as well as a luxurious 
format. Spurred by a generous new gift from George Eastman, the 
Chamber erected an annex, which almost doubled its floor space 
and provided ample facilities for its expanding functions. Of the 
successive presidents of the late twenties, only Edward A. Halb- 
leib attained the stature that several of their predecessors had 
acquired, yet each gave a major portion of his time to the job, 
emphasizing some particular task as the assignment for his year; 
all raised and successfully met increased membership goals. With 
the continued backing of George Eastman and the vigorous assist- 
ance of other earlier leaders, such as James E. Gleason, president 
in 1922, they backed executive vice-president Woodward's recom- 
mendations for staff expansion and thus made the Chamber an 
instrument for community leadership. 
ae 


The Rochester Chamber was, even in 1925, a more representa- 
tive association of the city’s businessmen than most of its counter- 
parts elsewhere. Its handsome building on St. Paul Street, a gift 
of George Eastman, opened in 1917, was already outgrown. East- 
man’s new offer to defray the cost of a commodious annex, 
provided the Chamber acquire the land, brought quick action. 
The construction of the four-story addition at the back of the 
older building progressed rapidly in 1926. As chief speaker at its 
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dedication the next January, Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University congratulated the Rochester Chamber on possessing 
the best-equipped headquarters in the country. In addition to the 
large banquet hall it had a small hall and numerous rooms of 
varied sizes for committee luncheons as well as a spacious dining 
room, which immediately became the meeting place for hundreds 
of businessmen at lunch time. The membership committees added 
many new recruits each year until the total exceeded 4000 by 
1929, with at least 1500 serving on the 36 active bureaus and 
standing committees. 

George Eastman, now free from the active direction of his firm, 
set an example of loyalty to the Chamber. As chairman of the 
Community Conference Board, he convened frequent meetings 
and issued an urgent appeal each fall for a more enterprising 
prosecution of building programs during the winter season. The 
board had had some success since its establishment in 1921 in 
spreading construction work throughout the year, thus helping to 
stabilize employment. Its chief object, in fact, was to avert labor 
troubles, but with the steady decline in building activities after 
1925, the board’s program faced increasing difficulties. Yet possibly 
its high-level promotion helped to accelerate the construction of 
the new university campus, the Sibley Mercantile Building, the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank, and other large structures that partially 
took up the slack in home building and eased the employment 
crisis. 

Several Chamber committees vigorously promoted various civic 
activities, but of course that body's most vital interests lay in the 
economic field. One committee submitted a plan in 1926 for both 
a New Industries Bureau and a Rochester Development Corpora- 
tion. Their respective objectives were to seek new and promising 
firms and to assist them in finding a satisfactory location in 
Rochester. The Chamber raised a special fund of $90,000 the next 
year to launch the new bureau and to increase the staffs of the 
convention and publicity and foreign-trade bureaus among other 
services, Public-spirited businessmen provided over $300,000 in 
venture capital to the development corporation, of which Herman 
Russell of the Rochester Gas & Electric became president. The first 
report in 1927 of the New Industries Bureau, headed by George 
Dietrich, listed a dozen firms it had helped to establish in Roches- 
ter. Some of these were branch plants and all were small at the 
start, but the descriptions of the new factories, when published in 
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successive issues of Rochester Commerce in the late fall of 1929, 
lightened the gloom of that dark year. 

Despite the uncertain times, some enterprising men boldly 
launched new ventures. Young W. Stuart Symington was such a 
man. Spurred perhaps by his wife, the former Evelyn Wadsworth 
of Geneseo, and their two infant sons, he gave up a promising job 
at his uncle’s factory and started Valley Appliances, Inc., in 1929. 
He soon bought out the Colonial Radio Co., a bankrupt firm on 
Long Island, to strengthen his line of products and negotiated a 
contract to produce for the Sears Roebuck stores. 

The new-industries drive helped to sustain Rochester during the 
recession of 1927, but reports of hardships elsewhere now inspired 
the launching of a civic and industrial survey to determine the 
character of Rochester’s needs and prospects. The foreign-trade 
bureau had previously collected data showing a steady growth of 
exports abroad. By diligent correspondence with foreign merchants 
and with American consuls in distant ports, its staff helped to 
promote the trade of 150 cooperating firms, more than doubling 
their exports in seven years and boosting the total value to 
$21,000,000 by 1929. Although this comprised but five per cent 
of the city’s industrial output, it represented a higher proportion 
than that of most industrial cities. Moreover, since Rochester’s 
factories gave employment to a larger share of its workers than 
those of any other major city, and since 16.6 per cent of its 
population was thus employed, again exceeding all rivals, the 
value of its exports as a cushion against a national recession was 
considerable. 

Even before the economic survey demonstrated these circum- 
stances with abundant details, Rochester Commerce hastened to 
launch a series of monthly reviews of the city’s business affairs. The 
Chamber's statistical bureau commenced to compile monthly tables 
in 1926, and the next June, assisted by the statistical department 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, it transposed these into a page 
of eight graphic charts comparing trends over the previous two 
years. In order to present a longer and more encouraging per- 
spective on the current situation, the editors dug back to 1900 
for a 27-year review of Rochester’s statistical growth and issued, 
in February 1928, the first of a series of annual progress reports 
that continued until 1931 to depict the city’s healthy economic 
expansion. 

While some projects sponsored by the Chamber faltered and 
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disappeared, others prospered and became increasingly indepen- 
dent. The Genesee Country Association, launched in 1926 to 
promote the region south of Rochester and west of the Finger 
Lakes Association area, failed to take hold. But the Industrial 
Management Council, with delegates from 43 firms that year, 
became an increasingly independent subsidiary. In similar fashion, 
the Retail Merchants Council acquired additional importance with 
the opening of a credit bureau to check the credit rating of resi- 
dent customers. The Convention and Publicity Bureau blanketed 
the country with circulars and posters inviting conventions of all 
sizes to meet in Rochester; it drew 91 to the city in 1926, bringing 
an estimated 66,000 visitors. Rochester’s nine leading hotels and 
six department stores vigorously backed this program. Although 
later seasons fell somewhat short of that banner year, the city’s 
annual retail sales and the number of its hotel patrons continued 
to increase throughout the twenties. 

Despite Rochester’s concentration on manufacturing, it had over 
25,000 workers in the distribution field in 1929, approximately 
half the number in production, and paid $36.5 million in wages, 
which averaged $1400 per year for each employee, about the 
same as the industrial workers received. Its retail-shopping area 
included, according to one commercial authority, four neighboring 
counties with a total population in excess of a half million. More- 
over, only four of the several hundred comparable shopping areas 
showed a higher proportion of income-tax returns than the 
Rochester district, where one out of every eighteen residents 
reported. 

Such statistical tables may have encouraged some observers to 
view business trends as abstract fluctuations about which little 
could be done, but the Chamber was not ready to sit idly by when 
hostile freight rates threatened local shippers. Its determined 
stand over a period of several years finally won a favorable 
decision from the I.C.C. safeguarding long-haul shipments out of 
the city from a charge of extra fares. Herman Russell, in reporting 
this triumph, was able also to announce agreement on an equitable 
switching arrangement between the five major railroads serving 
Rochester. 

Both automobile registrations and bank deposits showed an 
upward climb through 1928. Although the former dropped slightly 
in 1929, bank clearings mounted steadily that year, and new-car 
sales also continued to increase. Successive stock-market plunges 
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in New York City during 1928 and 1929 sent shivers through the 
speculators who gathered each day in Room 100 of the Powers 
Block in Rochester. But the city’s business leaders and the press 
_ looked for and received assurances from its industrialists. Indeed 
the fact that a spirited recovery in stock prices had quickly 
followed the successive slumps turned the conservative business- 
man’s attention to industrial reports as a truer barometer of 
| prosperity. 
| OL 

The volubility displayed by the Chamber contrasted sharply 
with the taciturnity of local industrialists in discussing their 
company affairs. Advertising releases were generally fulsome 
_ enough, and an occasional piece of memorabilia recalled a firm’s 
| modest beginnings, in order to highlight its remarkable growth, 
but the annual reports seldom clarified the character of that 
advance. Statistically the output had mounted steadily, or at least 
_ progressively, over previous decades; if production dropped off in 
| some fields, diversification in the city increased, and with it the 
total value added by manufacture to a high of $252,736,732 for 
_ the Rochester industrial area in 1929 (with about 5 per cent of it 
| in the suburbs). 

Yet if these comprehensive trends were for the most part 
encouraging, the experience of some company managers, and of 
many workers, too, was not so gratifying. The shoe industry, for 
example, once the first or second in the city, was declining in 

| relative importance and in value of output. Many of the 4000 
workers still classified under boots and shoes in 1929 were 
employed in the production of baby shoes, first introduced at 
Rochester and now one of the major features of this trade. That 
| specialty and the high quality of some of Rochester's women’s 
| shoes sustained the industry, despite its drop to fourth position 
_ in the city’s employment and to sixth place in wages and in value 
added. The foundry workers and the optical workers, though still 
fewer in number, commanded higher wages and produced greater 
returns. If, on the one hand, the lumber and furniture companies 
were declining precipitously, on the other hand the metal workers, 
the lithographers, the printing and publishing firms, were all 
increasing their output, as were the food processors. 
The rising food industry represented a rejuvenation of the 
| ties between Rochester and its hinterland. Its flour-milling days 
were only faintly remembered; its nurseries had migrated, many 
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to neighboring Ontario County, which now led the state in output; 
but fruit orchards, vegetable gardens and cattle farms, extending 
east, west and south, for a radius of fifty miles, supplied a rich 
harvest for its canners and packers. In June 1927, the Rochester 
Packing Co. stuffed 22 miles of sausages a day. Harold H. Clapp 
was developing his baby-food product into an article that would 
soon command a nation-wide market. Curtice Brothers, R. T. 
French, Beech-Nut, and W. N. Clark, each had thriving factories 
in the city and helped to make it the recognized center of the 
state’s canning and packing interests. 

Since Rochester’s location presented transport drawbacks to 
heavy-metal firms, its industrial specialty had developed in the 
technological field. Although the Gleason Works and the Daven- 
port Machine Tool Co. manufactured huge machines, these were 
elaborately tooled devices produced in limited supply for mass- 
production companies elsewhere. Several foundries made stoves 
and other heavy products, chiefly, however, for the regional 
market. Most of the machine-industry firms produced specialized 
and highly technical items, such as the dental chairs and equip- 
ment of the Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., which bought out 
and closed a Philadelphia competitor in 1928 and enlarged its 
Rochester plant in order to supply an expanding market. The 
Todd Company, continuing to improve its protectograph machines 
to safeguard check signers, also produced and printed millions of 
blank checks for institutional and individual customers. Cunning- 
ham & Co. built experimental armored tanks, cars, and planes 
for the ordnance department but failed to get mass-production 
orders. 

The electrical machine industry was growing even more 
rapidly. General Railway Signal expanded to meet the demand 
for safety devices. Stromberg-Carlson moved into a new plant 
on Humboldt Street and shifted its emphasis from telephones 
to radios. The popularity of its head sets and high-fidelity re- 
ceivers prompted its president, W. Roy McCanne, to double the 
work force in these years and to dispatch 75 salesmen into the 
field. But it was at the North East Electric factory on Lyell Ave- 
nue that the most exciting advances were occurring. The suc- 
cessful development of a self-starter to replace the hand crank 
on automobiles was only one of several ingenious products that 
enabled the dynamic Edward A. Halbleib to expand his factory 
until it became the third largest employer in the city. Soon the 
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recently formed General Motors Corp., with auto factories in 
Michigan, Ohio and _ elsewhere, determined to acquire this 
Rochester plant, too. Halbleib, who had built the company in 
two short decades from a $125,000 venture into a concern 
capitalized at $6,000,000, negotiated an advantageous sale in 
1929 and a year later became the general manager of the Delco 
Appliance Division of General Motors. 

An older Rochester specialty, optical and scientific instru- 
ments, was likewise displaying new vigor. In 1926, Edward 
Bausch succeeded his father as president of Bausch & Lomb. 
With Carl F. Lomb and M. Herbert Eisenhart as vice presi- 
dents, this firm was still dominated by the families of its found- 
ers, but their combined technological and administrative talents 
had made it the second in size in the city and undisputed leader 
in its field in America. Two small offshoots headed by some of 
its disgruntled inventors were already thriving in Rochester; in 
1929 there were eight optical instrument producers, employing 
nearly 4000 workers. The Taylor Instrument Companies, makers 
of thermometers and other scientific gauges, employed another 
1200 men and women at its factories on West Avenue. 

Of course, the Eastman Kodak Company dwarfed all other 
Rochester concerns in size and in the influence exerted on com- 
munity affairs. Its expanding operations brought a steady in- 
crease in the number of its employees during the late twenties, 
boosting its standing among America’s largest firms from 69th 
to 59th place. Although the company, in compliance with 
a federal court decision, divested itself in 1926 of the old Fol. 
mer-Graflex patents and factory, the flood of orders compelled 
it to erect new buildings at Kodak Park and to prepare to add 
three more floors to its 16-story office tower on State Street. 
Over 7000 workers manned the 120 factory buildings at the 
Park in 1927, with almost as many in other local divisions, and 
an equal number in plants elsewhere in America and abroad. 

The success of the photographic industry was Rochester's 
greatest pride. In spite of the launching of the independent 
Graflex Company and the thriving state of Rochester’s four addi- 
tional photographic producers—Haloid, Wollensak, Rectigraph, 
and Defender Photo—the Eastman profits flowed so bountifully 
that the company’s stock soared from $141, the record high of 
March 1927, to $247 in October 1929. When in 1928 the manage- 
ment distributed $3,233,388 in employee dividends, over two 
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thirds of it stayed in Rochester. Although the dividends of both 
capital and labor fell off slightly the next year when $15,000,000 
was voted for plant expansion, the success of the newly released 
Kodacolor film for amateur motion pictures, as well as the bright 
prospects of a new teaching film and a recordak product, promised 
increased benefits in the future. The expansion program of 1929 
fittingly included a new research laboratory. 

Frank W. Lovejoy, the man George Eastman chose as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager on his retirement in 1924, was a friend- 
ly, magnetic executive, skilled at enlisting the cooperation of his 
associates. He worked in close harmony with Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, the English-trained director of the research department, 
and with Marion B. Folsom, Eastman’s executive assistant. Love- 
joy and Folsom had helped to formulate the more generous labor 
policies of Eastman’s later years and introduced many of the some- 
what paternalistic benefits that frustrated successive efforts by 
organized labor to gain a footing in the company. Many other 
Rochester firms endeavored to follow this lead, though few could 
equal the wage rates and only two others regularly paid employee 
dividends. 

Partially as a result of these conditions, few of the 76 labor 
unions listed in the city directory had any appreciable hold on the 
city’s factory workers. The shoe and especially the clothing in- 
dustries were exceptions, also some of the metalworking and print- 
ing companies, but most of the unions were in the service and 
building trades, and their only dealings with the leading indus- 
trialists came when an expanding company required new factory 
or office buildings. Even then, relations were indirect, through the 
contractor. The seasonal character of construction work had im- 
pelled the building unions to demand wage boosts in the early 
twenties, but George Eastman, acting through the Community 
Conference Board, had checked their pressure for higher rates. An 
increasing number of industrialists and other employers neverthe- 
less recognized the worker’s right to security, and three companies 
followed Eastman in contracting for accident insurance to cover 
their employees. 

The clothing industry had followed a different course since 
1919 when the Rochester Clothiers Exchange terminated a long 
period of conflict with successive unions by signing a contract with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Its arbitration provision, 
administered by a permanent chairman, had worked smoothly, 
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engendering a conciliatory attitude between the union and the 
exchange. After accepting a wage cut in 1921, the union had 
secured its restoration two years later and now sought its first 
wage boost, partly to head off an insurgent faction within its 
ranks. The exchange, eager to avoid an inter-union war, granted 
a modest increase in 1926 forcing its affiliated companies to seek 
new economies. 

The exchange, like the union, had failed, however, to achieve 
full harmony within the industry. Two leading firms, Michaels, 
Stern & Co. and the Keller, Heumann, Thompson Co., bitter 
opponents of the Amalgamated, had abstained from membership 
and dealt instead with a local of the United Garment Workers. 
Equally pressed for economies, Michaels, Stern & Co. turned in- 
creasingly to machine production. And early in 1928, when agents 
of the Amalgamated were invading their factories, Henry M. 
Stern and Sol Heumann promised their workers a 40-hour week 
with no reduction in pay. 

Several members of the exchange had meanwhile merged their 
firms in order to consolidate both the sales and the work forces. 
Thus Stein-Bloch and Weber & Heilbroner joined in 1928 with 
Fashion Park to become Fashion Park Associates and moved into 
the Stein-Bloch factory on Portland Avenue where they also in- 
stalled labor-saving machines. In contrast, Hickey-Freeman built 
an addition to its plant on Clinton Street to provide room for its 
expanding work force, which still produced the finest clothing in 
America entirely by hand. 

A mutual desire for stability brought union and management 
leaders together. When Max L. Holtz, president of the exchange, 
met Sidney Hillman, national president of the Amalgamated, at 
the negotiation session in the Seneca Hotel that April, he found 
the latter ready to continue the 44-hour week provided the ex- 
change would grant two concessions. Hillman asked for a small 
wage increase and an acceptance of the unemployment insurance 
scheme he had recently introduced at Chicago, patterned after a 
system devised in Ghent, Belgium. Thus the contract signed there 
introduced a new concept to Rochester, giving the union's 10,000 
members a new sense of security and placing the city’s second in- 
dustry in size at the forefront in labor relations. 

ee 

Concern for security, both on the job and on the stock market, 

had already become acute at Rochester, though most of its firms 
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took an optimistic view. Few were aware that the number unem- 
ployed in the spring of 1928 exceeded similar totals for any year 
since 1922. The stock market dips seemed more frightening, yet 
industrial leaders remained calm. Conditions improved so rapidly 
that summer that many citizens relaxed to enjoy a new burst of 
prosperity. When H. W. Moorhouse of the Brookmire Economic 
Service warned a Chamber audience, in April 1929, that stocks 
were selling far above their earning capacity and advised caution, 
few members paid heed. Local industrialists trooped before a state 
hearing on labor conditions and unemployment to assure the in- 
vestigators that Rochester’s standards were high and required no 
regulation. 

Stocks soared throughout the summer and fall and employment 
improved. Even the big crash at New York late in October was 
described at first as a “Bear Market.’ When, however, the down- 
ward plunge continued, tension at local brokerage houses in- 
creased. Estimates of the number made idle likewise mounted, 
and a sense of disaster gripped the city. The hopeful assurances 
issued by leading bankers and industrialists were silenced tempo- 
rarily on November 13 by a report of the death by suicide of 
Robert M. Searle. Head of the Rochester Gas & Electric and a 
former president of the Chamber, his losses on the market were 
estimated at between $1 and $3 million. Even the Kodak stock 
dipped to $192, a decline of 55 points, though it quickly recovered 
part of the loss. George Eastman declared on November 25 that 
“business remains fundamentally sound.” He also took occasion 
a few weeks later to reaffirm his confidence in the city’s future by 
announcing the company’s plans to raise its office tower to nine- 
teen stories and to top it with a pinnacle and turret that would be 
the highest in Western New York. 
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AN EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT 


OCHESTER WAS sustained at the onset of the depression by 
Rist another important asset. Just as the Eastman Kodak 
Company, having extended and stabilized its markets, was 
able for a time to maintain its full work force and thus, as the 
largest employer, to buttress the local economy, so the city, having 
successfully overhauled its municipal structure, was ready, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, to tackle its unexpected relief tasks 
with vigor and spirit. Sometimes described as “A City in the 
Woods,” because of the 62,000 trees that lined its streets, casting 
a sylvan charm over most of its residential districts, Rochester 
took a just pride in many of its municipal provisions. 
at 


This fortunate situation climaxed an era of civic reform and 
brought a temporary lull in a long period of intermittent strife 
for control of the city administration. The struggle, which dated 
back to the Good Government movement of the 1890’s, had been 
fundamentally non-partisan for it represented a protest by con- 
scientious citizens against the spoils system of ward politics and 
boss rule. Joseph T. Alling and his associates had eventually 
reached an unstable truce with George Aldridge, the Republican 
boss, under which the latter had granted political independence 
to the Board of Education and made other important concessions 
to the reformers. Rochester had, in fact, acquired an enviable repu- 
tation for the quality of its governmental services even before 
George Eastman established the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in 1915 to press the quest for increased efficiency. Leroy Snyder, 
its first director, had promoted a measure of agreement between 
Eastman and Aldridge on administrative improvements during 
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the early post-war period. But the latter’s death in 1922 had pre- 
cipitated a fierce struggle among his henchmen for control of the 
party machine. 

The renewed use of patronage in this bitter conflict had en- 
dangered earlier gains and provoked a new citizen movement for 
civic reform. Leroy Snyder, now serving as special assistant to 
Frank E. Gannett, editor and publisher of the Izmes-Union, 
joined Stephen B. Story, his successor as director of the research 
bureau, and Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott, president of the Women’s 
City Club, in a move to obtain a city-manager charter for Roches- 
ter. They organized a City Government Plan Committee in 1923 
and, with Eastman’s backing, enlisted the Bureau’s services and 
that of outside experts in drafting a series of charter amendments 
to effect their objective. The most important provisions reduced 
the size of the city council from 24 to 9, banned the use of party 
labels in local elections, and placed the administration under a 
manager to be chosen by the council. 

Several dynamic new leaders joined the movement and organ- 
ized the City Manager League to promote the cause. Isaac Adler, 
an able attorney who in his youth had been active in the earlier 
drive for good government, chaired the original committee. Louis 
S. Foulkes, a public-spirited businessman, became first president 
of the league. Meyer Jacobstein, Rochester’s popular Congress- 
man and a Democrat, gave it a bi-partisan character. The league’s 
first action was to bring Miss Emily Kneubuhl from Cincinnati 
where she had managed a similar movement. Under her direction 
the membership drive soon enrolled 24,000 citizens. Indeed the 
campaign acquired such momentum in 1925 that, despite the 
hostility of leaders of both political parties, the City Council re- 
luctantly passed the amendments, hoping, sullenly, to see them 
defeated at the polls or set aside in the courts. After some delay 
and uncertainty, however, the Court of Appeals in October upheld 
the home-rule law, under which the amendments were drafted, 
thus giving them, too, a legal standing. The league pressed its 
campaign by a house-to-house canvass that brought out an un- 
precedented registration of 104,377 citizens and assured the 
amendments a plurality of over 10,000 votes. 

Yet the council elected that November was, of course, the old 
24-man body representative of the wards, and for the first time it 
was unanimously Republican. It was not, however, under com- 
plete control of the old party machine. When James L. Hotchkiss, 
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the intransigent successor to Boss Aldridge, had refused early that 
year to renominate Mayor Van Zandt, Comptroller Wilson, and 
others who had expressed mild approval of the amendments, 
these insurgents had battled successfully in the primary to defeat 
his candidates for their posts. As a result, the Republican slate 
was composed of both organization men and insurgents. Although 
the Democrats had endeavored to attract non-partisan support by 
nominating Leroy Snyder for mayor, George Eastman and most 
of the league’s backers had accepted the pledge of the leading Re- 
publican candidates to abide by the popular decision on the charter 
question. Thus while Clarence D. Van Zandt won his third term 
as mayor, the City Council remained subservient to the Hotchkiss 
machine. 

Since the city-manager provisions would not take effect until 
the election of a small council two years later, the old guard de- 
termined to test them again in the courts. Harry J. Bareham, an 
associate of Hotchkiss, brought suit against the city, challenging 
the validity of the amendments. Both the league and the city ad- 
ministration engaged counsel to defend the revised charter, and 
after protracted arguments before three tribunals, the State Court 
of Appeals, in July 1927, upheld all but one provision—that pre- 
scribing non-partisan elections. 

Each side claimed a victory in this decision and prepared to con- 
tinue the battle at the next election. Meanwhile the Hotchkiss 
forces acquired an unexpected advantage at City Hall. Mayor Van 
Zandt, having launched his term with a vigorous defense of the 
new charter, made a determined effort to push the work on the 
subway to completion. But his sudden death that June turned the 
administration over to Martin B. O’Neil, president of the City 
Council and a loyal Hotchkiss supporter. In a conciliatory move, 
that leader welcomed Van Zandt’s former colleagues, Joseph C. 
Wilson, Leo MacSweeney, William Love and Charles Bostwick, 
back into the fold. Disharmony nevertheless persisted and gave 
rise to much bickering over petty jobs. Finally an effort to collect 
$10 dues from all party members prompted a blast from Harry 
C. Goodwin, an advertising man active in party affairs; he round- 
ly condemned the action as a “disguised shakedown” of all office 
holders. 

By June 1927, a group of insurgent Republicans was ready to 
challenge the Hotchkiss leadership. In addition to Wilson, Love 
and Bostwick, it included MacSweeney, Goodwin, and T. Carl 
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Nixon, a prominent attorney sometimes engaged in Kodak busi- 
ness. To strengthen their position they pledged full support for 
the city-manager charter and invited league backing. Meanwhile 
that body, prevented, because of the invalidation of the non-parti- 
san clause, from nominating candidates itself, had to find a means 
to present them through the regular party machinery. Rather than 
depending solely on a link with the Democratic minority, Story 
and Foulkes persuaded Eastman to back the Citizens’ Republican 
Committee, as the new group styled itself, in its effort to defeat 
the Hotchkiss machine in the primaries. 

The league conferred with both the insurgent Republicans and 
the Democrats on the selection of candidates, yet neither would 
accept any but true party members. The former nominated such 
staunch advocates of the city-manager system as Adler and Foulkes 
as well as Wilson and Goodwin, but they also included, at the 
behest of their political allies, several doubtful supporters of the 
cause. When the insurgents roundly defeated the Hotchkiss slate 
in the primaries, the Republicans reorganized, electing Bareham 
as county chairman, and pledged the party to faithful support of 
the city-manager charter. The Democrats, meanwhile, had nomi- 
nated four city-manager advocates, including Mrs. Helen Probst 
Abbott, and five party regulars. Meyer Jacobstein pleaded with 
the voters to assure the new council’s non-partisanship by splitting 
their tickets. Rochester, however, reaffirmed its Republican pre- 
dilections by electing that party's entire slate. 

Despite the elation felt by all members of the City Manager 
League, many of its leaders were soberly aware of the fact that 
the formal inauguration of the new government in 1928 would 
usher in a series of crucial tests for the new system. Could it at- 
tain its non-partisan objective and still hold popular support at 
future elections? Could it achieve the economies hoped for and 
also maintain superior services? Could it devise and adopt a suit- 
able city plan and yet retain the flexibility essential to a growing 
community ? 

With these and other dilemmas in mind, the new council as- 
sembled on January 1 and elected Joseph C. Wilson as mayor and 
Isaac Adler as vice-mayor. It named Stephen B. Story to the im- 
portant post of city manager and fixed his salary at $20,000 a 
year. As most of the councilmen had signed a pledge during the 
campaign to re-enact the non-partisan election law, Adler prompt- 
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ly took the lead in that task. The bill he introduced a month later 
quickly precipitated a fundamental division in the council. Bare- 
ham, as leader of the party, was bitterly opposed to the measure, 
and three councilmen supported his stand. Nevertheless their six 
colleagues pressed for the successful adoption of the bill and in a 
form that fully met the earlier objections of the court. 

Though promised a free hand before assuming his new post, 
Story soon found his task beset with political as well as adminis- 
trative difficulties. In an effort to avoid partisan appointments, he 
made as few changes in personnel as possible, but this had the 
effect of prolonging the tenure of earlier organization appointees 
and denied the insurgent Republicans who had backed him the 
favors they anticipated. As a result the occasional openings that 
did occur became crucial tests of political influence. Thus the 
selection of George J. Nier as commissioner of public safety 
recognized a friend of Councilman Milne and of Bostwick, his 
political mentor. Dr. Franklin W. Bock, an outspoken advocate of 
non-partisanship, promptly attacked the appointment as a clear 
indication of the persistence of the spoils system. 

The press, however, generally hailed the new administration 
with enthusiasm. Frank Gannett in the Times-Union lauded 
Story’s decision to retain Harold W. Baker as commissioner of 
public works and Clarence Platt as corporation counsel. Story’s 
appointment of his former associate on the Bureau, Clarence Hig- 
gins, as comptroller was praised, and also that of Louis Cartwright 
as auditor. Gannett even defended the manager’s budget, which 
requested an additional $2,000,000, raising the year’s total to over 
$24,000,000. Any blame rested, he declared, on the old regime, 
which had instituted the practice of short-term borrowing and 
burdened the city with high debt payments. 

Story’s program for the first year was an ambitious one. In addi- 
tion to his plan to eliminate current-expense borrowing, he sought 
a standardization of salaries and the adoption of a scientific assess- 
ment system. He also proposed improvements by the utilities, as 
well as additional capital investments. He recommended that the 
council adopt a long-term schedule for major developments and 
suggested a number that urgently required action. 

The City Manager included several of these projects in his bud- 
get, but as the months sped by some had to be deferred. Slow 
progress in preparing new assessments defeated his basic strategy 
for securing adequate revenues from higher assessments and com- 
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pelled him to continue the practice of short-term borrowing for 
current expenses. A partial revision of the salary schedule pro- 
vided increases in the upper brackets, where the need to hold 
skilled workers was evident, but failed to grant the wage boosts 
long awaited by firemen and policemen. Even Story’s old friends 
at the Bureau of Municipal Research, where W. Earl Weller had 
succeeded him as director, felt impelled the next spring to list 
these failures along with the accomplishments in a confidential 
review of the first year of city-manager government. 

Story, of course, as aware of the importance of the first year’s 
record. He knew, however, that his immediate judges were not 
the trustees of the Bureau but all the city’s voters. He had to 
maintain an administration that would attract support at the polls 
in November 1929. He accordingly welcomed every opportunity 
to describe and defend his program in public addresses. In fact 
he delivered so many and such effective speeches that his oppo- 
nents were impelled to cite this activity as a dereliction of his 
proper functions. 

Yet the performance of the various municipal departments was 
impressive. This was partly a result of the high standards previ- 
ously attained, but the additional pressure for efficiency under the 
city-manager system produced results. Thus the fire department, 
completely mechanized only the year before, held the city’s fire 
losses to a near-record low, while the police department displayed 
unusual zeal in raiding gambling houses and pursuing criminals. 
Story strengthened the latter department in January 1929 by in- 
troducing a criminal identification bureau. As a result, the police 
chief was able at the end of the year to claim ‘“‘one of the best 
records” in the United States—two out of three murders solved, 
11 of 12 manslaughter cases successfully closed, 96 per cent of the 
592 auto thefts recovered, and 38 per cent of all stolen property 
restored. 

Although an increased number of offenders were juveniles, the 
Children’s Court docket showed a slight decline in its case load 
after 1928. This perhaps reflected the improved work of its pro- 
bation officers. An intensive study of 300 recent court cases identt- 
fied 40 problems as frequently occurring in the delinquent child’s 
environment and focused attention on the need for more adequate 
supervision of the homes of wayward youths. 

Many citizens looked hopefully to the parks and playgrounds 
for additional assistance in this field. The park department, which 
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encompassed the playgrounds as well, was in fact reorganized as 
a bureau under the department of public safety in the new city 
manager government. And Story welcomed a survey, sponsored 
jointly by the Bureau of Municipal Research and the Council of 
Social Agencies in 1928, of the city’s recreational facilities. Charles 
B. Raitt, a playground expert brought from Los Angeles for this 
task, produced a notable report describing the city’s many excel- 
lent provisions but also pointing up several specific deficiencies 
and indicating opportunities for improvement in service. 

Indeed the survey so impressed Story that, when the retirement 
of Calvin C. Laney created an opening, the manager promptly 
named Raitt as park director. Unfortunately the latter’s recrea- 
tional report, with its indictment of political patronage in the play- 
ground field, was now beginning to circulate. It quickly antago- 
nized George J. Nier, his new boss as commissioner of safety, and 
provoked a loud blast from Leo MacSweeney. That red-haired 
and fiery-tempered political leader not only protested the appoint- 
ment of an out-of-towner, even an expert, but vigorously sup- 
ported the candidacy of Patrick J. Slavin, a faithful member for 
many years of the park staff. 

An unfortunate accident that June gave the controversy major 
importance. A drowning at Ontario beach a day before the official 
opening prompted Safety Commissioner Nier to hold Raitt re- 
sponsible for neglect in not stationing guards at the beach. When 
Nier impulsively discharged him, the City Manager granted a 
public hearing, which cleared Raitt of any neglect of duty and 
ordered his reinstatement. The friction engendered during the 
altercation had reached such intensity, however, that Nier prompt- 
ly dismissed Raitt again, on a charge of insubordination, and 
Story now reluctantly backed his commissioner. 

oe 


Fortunately no other issues produced such dramatic repercus- 
sions, though several involved fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, and a few minor matters stirred wide popular interest. In 
the old dispute over daylight saving, which business leaders 
strongly favored, the City Council reluctantly followed the 
popular vote, which was unfavorable. Although the majority op- 
posed a change in the standard time, almost everybody applauded 
the city’s effort to eradicate the smoke nuisance. The City Council 
passed an ordinance authorizing the manager to station a watch- 
man in the Lincoln-Alliance Bank tower and to prosecute firms 
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whose smokestacks violated the prescribed standards. Within a 
year the inspector was able to report improvements by 212 plants 
at a cost of over $500,000. 

The debate over an extension of the service-at-cost franchise 
was more fundamental. Continued from earlier years, this issue 
acquired new significance in the summer of 1928. The previous 
council had granted the Rochester division of the New York 
State Railways the privilege of operating trolleys in the newly 
completed subway, which had been constructed in the old canal 
bed at great cost by the city. The first six months of operation 
demonstrated, however, that this service, if perhaps potentially 
important, was not self-supporting. Thus its continued Operation 
by the transit company under an extended service-at-cost franchise 
would inflict an additional burden on the street-level passengers. 
Since the New York State Railways, despite the profitable charac- 
ter of its Rochester business, was involved in foreclosure proceed- 
ings, some citizens urged the city, instead, to seize the opportunity 
to purchase the transit lines. Frank Gannett endorsed that pro- 
posal. But other pressing demands on the city’s credit prompted 
the City Council finally to extend the service-at-cost franchise until 
the foreclosure proceedings should determine the responsible 
owner of the Rochester lines. 

The need for a long-range approach to the transit problem had 
its counterpart in other fields. Reports of rapid progress in the 
construction of the enlarged Welland Canal to connect Lake On- 
tario with the upper lakes spurred action at the port of Rochester. 
Story appointed a committee in 1929 to restudy its needs, and the 
City Council voted funds to acquire a site at the mouth of the 
tiver for a public dock. Further improvements there had to await 
later appropriations, but Rochester did hasten in 1928 to build 
a hangar and a second runway at the municipal airport off Scotts- 
ville Road on the city’s southern border. The paving of that run- 
way, 200 feet wide and 1000 in length, with crushed stone to a 
depth of six inches assured a firm landing for air-mail planes, 
which accordingly accepted Rochester as a regular stop that June. 

Rivalry between these and other ambitious projects emphasized 
the need for a comprehensive city plan. In a series of thirty-three 
editorials, published daily in the Democrat during the winter of 
1925-26, Harold Sanford declared planning to be ‘‘Rochester’s 
next important step.” Several earnest groups of citizens backed 
the cause. Harry W. Bloss, C. Storrs Barrows, and H. H. Sullivan 
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of the Business District Association, James P. B. Duffy of the 
First Ward Improvement Association, and many others had vigor- 
ously promoted their special projects for several years. Finally in 
1929 Henry T. Noyes, treasurer of Art in Buttons, persuaded most 
of them to pool their energies in the Civic Improvement Associ- 
ation in order to secure action. 

When Eastman endorsed the plea for more forthright planning, 
Story appointed a Civic Plan Committee. He named Herman Rus- 
sell as chairman with Noyes and Carl S. Hallauer of Bausch & 
Lomb as his associates. It soon became evident, however, that no 
local group could compose the differences separating the advo- 
cates of rival projects. Accordingly, in May 1929, the City Council 
appropriated $50,000 for a comprehensive plan to be prepared by 
an out-of-town expert. Story engaged Harland Bartholomew of 
St. Louis for the job, and by November the first of his six reports 
was completed. Based on an estimated growth to 900,000 by 1970, 
it projected a host of major and minor street extensions and other 
developments to meet the needs of the expanding city. 

An extension of Broad Street east to Alexander Street was in- 
cluded in the plan. That announcement was welcomed by Noyes 
and Barrows of the Improvement Association, who had suspended 
their campaign when the decision to order a master plan was an- 
nounced. The advocates of a rival project, the Veterans Memorial 
Bridge over the gorge at Ridge Road, had pressed boldly ahead, 
however, committing the city to an outlay of $3,250,000, which 
effectively shelved all other large projects. 

While Rochester awaited a full view of its new city plans, the 
City Council finally took action on the closely related question of 
zoning. A zoning advisory board, created in 1919, had prescribed 
rules regulating the use of property appropriate to various zones 
of the city. But repeated efforts to introduce height limitations 
had met the opposition of influential builders. Indeed, most of 
the tall office structures erected in downtown Rochester in these 
years exceeded the height standards proposed by zoning experts, 
and the measure was accordingly deferred. A renewed request, 
early in 1929, for permission to erect an apartment house on East 
Avenue at Goodman Street brought the issue to a head. After 
much heated debate the City Council determined to preserve the 
E-residential character of that avenue and to prescribe height as 
well as use regulations throughout the city. The ordinance as 
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finally adopted that June distinguished between five residential- 
type districts and several industrial and commercial zones. 

Yet most of the intended benefits of the zoning ordinance had 
been sacrificed by its tardy adoption. The great building boom 
of the mid-twenties had largely spent itself, leaving the city with 
little vacant land for future development. In place of the 1500 
houses built annually in previous seasons, Rochester saw but 678 
completed during 1929 and 1930 as most builders moved their 
operations into the surrounding towns. Fortunately the planning 
concept had also reached the suburbs. Although the supervisors 
did not create the Monroe County Regional Planning Board until 
March 1929, several town boards adopted zoning maps and pre- 
scribed other regulations for subdivisions prior to that date. More- 
over the organization of the county park commission in 1926 
provided an instrument for effective planning in one field and an 
advocate of comprehensive zoning throughout the county. Since 
already from 40 to 50 per cent of the householders in the four 
towns bordering Rochester were commuters, and many also in the 
next ring of towns, the city’s vital concern in metropolitan or re- 
gional planning was apparent. 

The suburban migration reflected another trend that called for 
serious consideration by all planners—the mounting host of auto- 
mobiles. Although registrations in the county had more than 
doubled during the early twenties, they increased still another 
third as the decade advanced and reached 110,000 by 1929. With 
an average for the county of better than one car to a family, agita- 
tion for improved highways and for additional recreation centers 
increased. Rochester, which paid four fifths of the county tax, 
eagerly backed the county park commission’s plan to acquire five 
regional parks and rejoiced at the announcement of its intention 
to develop connecting boulevards between them and along the 
river into the city. Traffic accidents were mounting, too, but the 
joint efforts of the city’s enforcement agencies and the Safety 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce checked the rate of increase 
and in fact reduced the number of fatalities from the high of 52 
in 1926 to 40 three years later. As the number of deaths per 
10,000 motor vehicles dropped from 5.6 to 3.6 in these years, 
Rochester won the coveted safety banner awarded by the National 
Safety Council in 1928 and again in 1929. 

ol 


Despite the many real achievements of the city manager’s first 
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two years, the future of the system and of the Story regime re- 
mained uncertain. The adoption of the bill providing for non- 
partisan elections had by no means eliminated political consider- 
ations. If anything, party rivalries had become more intense, 
though for other reasons. Perhaps the chief cause was the grow- 
ing strength of the Democrats throughout the state. This circum- 
stance, unrelated to the local charter fight, made the effort to 
adopt a non-partisan course in the city more difficult. 

The renewed strength of the Democrats had several aspects; 
one important factor, of course, was the hostility many citizens 
felt toward prohibition. That cause had never attracted a majority 
in Rochester; in fact Governor Smith had carried the city in 1922 
and again in 1926 partly because of his opposition to the Volstead 
acts. Republican support of these measures was scarcely enthusi- 
astic, but when Bareham further compromised the party’s stand on 
enforcement in 1928, a zealous faction, led by Harvey F. Reming- 
ton, withdrew to nominate an independent ticket. The Democrats, 
who had already nominated the popular Governor Smith for the 
Presidency, held their state convention at Rochester and drafted 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as their candidate for governor. Both 
Smith and Roosevelt attracted large crowds at political rallies in 
October; Mrs. Roosevelt also spoke in the city, yet they could not 
quite swing its vote again to that party. Roosevelt trailed by 680 
votes, but easily made it up downstate. Smith fell 9000 short of 
Hoover’s Rochester total; nevertheless, he cut the Republican 
plurality in the presidential contest to the lowest point since 1912. 

An inevitable result of the mounting Democratic threat was 1n- 
creased pressure on all Republicans to stand firmly by the party 
even in local contests. Thus the effort to carry out the non-partisan 
provisions in the municipal election of 1929 faced many difficul- 
ties. Bareham and his colleagues at Republican headquarters re- 
jected any compromise with the City Manager League. The latter, 
hastily reorganized under the chairmanship of James E. Gleason, 
chose —Thomas H. Remington as its campaign manager and 
selected five candidates for the councilman-at-large posts. Their 
list included Mayor Wilson and three other loyal members of the 
first council—Adler, Goodwin, and Edward P. Flynn — plus 
Charles Stanton, a Democrat long active in the league. Bareham 
also renominated Wilson, whose prolonged illness had left his 
real views on the city-manager issue in doubt; the other Republican 
candidates were Joseph L. Guzzetta from the old council and 
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R. A. Hamilton along with two additional anti-manager men. The 
Democrats named Stanton and four party stalwarts. The non- 
partisan primary reduced the list to ten, from whom the voters 
on November 5 chose five. Again Wilson took the lead, followed 
by Hamilton, Guzetta, Stanton, and Adler, in that order. 

The result, of course, was indecisive. Whereas the successful 
Republicans got more votes than the league’s men, since both fac- 
tions had two carryovers from the earlier council, and since both 
had supported Wilson, the new council was split four to four, with 
Wilson to cast the determining vote. His continued illness pre- 
vented a showdown at the first meeting, which quickly re-elected 
him mayor and Adler vice-mayor. A motion to dismiss Story as 
city manager failed, as a tie vote, to pass. The legislative dead- 
lock developed at that first meeting persisted in respect to all con- 
troversial questions, because of Wilson’s continued absence, and 
became permanent with his death in March. Yet although the 
council was unable to elect his successor or to resolve its legisla- 
tive impasse, the Story administration had acquired sufficient 
stability to carry on effectively even in face of the great trials 
arising that year from the depression. 
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A SPIRITED SOCIAL LIFE 


WO NOBLE experiments played somewhat opposite roles on 
the town’s social stage during the late twenties—prohibition 
and organized charity. Though by no means local in their 
sway, each movement had active Rochester protagonists, led 
respectively by Clinton N. Howard and Oscar W. Kuolt. The city 
also developed a reputation for winning teams, notably in baseball 
under the management of Billy Southworth; it likewise afforded 
rich opportunities for domestic enjoyment and for the social con- 
viviality characteristic of the American jazz age. A quickening 
tempo, as the Fox Trot gave place to the Charleston, accelerated 
the pace of both indoor and outdoor recreation. The automobile, 
however, more than music or any other influence, increasingly 
dominated the scene; it not only made horse-drawn vehicles a 
rarity on Rochester’s tree-lined streets, but also absorbed a major 
share of the leisure of most residents. 
ae 
Clinton Howard, the “‘Little Giant of Prohibition,” was perhaps 
the most widely recognized figure on Rochester’s social scene. 
His earnest campaigns in the city and throughout the country 
during the preceding three decades had hastened the passage of 
the eighteenth amendment and the adoption of the Volstead act; 
he was no less determined to compel strict enforcement. Endowed 
with a biting tongue as well as a one-track conscience, he hesitated 
neither to lash Mayor Van Zandt, or City Manager Story in his 
turn, nor to castigate the churches, when a relaxation in their 
stand on prohibition was suspected. He abandoned the Quaker 
cloak worn in earlier years but retained his oratorical powers, yet 
he never won full support for his cause in Rochester. 
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Although Hiram W. Sibley, a respected leader of local society, 
publicly declared the experiment a failure by contributing $500 
to the Association Against Prohibition, Howard had a sufficient 
following in the city to prompt a special notice in the T'zmes-Union 
on his birthday. His blasts against official laxity in enforcement 
brought a reorganization of the police under Mayor O'Neil and 
Safety Commissioner Baker which placed Capt. Andrew J. Kava- 
naugh in charge of the troubled second district. The major respon- 
sibility, of course, fell to Harold J. Van Aanom, chief of the 
federal “dry” forces in the area, yet a limited staff compelled him 
to rely on “tips” from watchful citizens and on the cooperation of 
the police. Several large stills were uncovered in due course and 
destroyed, but the discovery of the bullet-ridden body of a sus- 
pected bootlegger revealed the existence of an underworld war 
over a much more lucrative traffic. That and another corpse found 
soon after pointed up the need for effective control of smuggling 
operations along the lake shore. Accordingly Van Aanom brought 
a squad from Buffalo to aid in a series of spectacular raids in the 
summer of 1927. Their efforts doubled the 500 cases reported the 
year before. 

Unfortunately, the task seemed to be an endless one. Despite 
continuing raids in 1928, Roy N. Newton, who succeeded Van 
Aanom the next year, had again to call in a “flying squad” to 
ferret out transient “‘speakeasies,” clandestine night clubs, and 
hidden stills, and to pursue boats with muffled engines lurking off 
shore on dark nights. The old German Club was raided on several 
occasions, as were other clubs and taverns. Federal agents ex- 
changed 700 shots with an armed rum runner off Sea Breeze that 
September. But still the trade flourished, and the murder of 
another bootlegger by the local Rum King a year later revealed 
that the stakes had not diminished. 

The unsavory character of this activity, and the sensational 
publicity that accompanied it, brought a reaction against the 
regulation of morals by law. Yet Dr. George Goler, the chief 
health officer and not a puritan, when noting that the deaths 
from poisoned alcohol, which had increased steadily from three 
in 1918 to 25 in 1925, had dropped to 18 the next year, declared 
that the price for the suppression of the saloon, while high, was 
justified; deaths from alcoholic causes before 1918 had been still 
more numerous, he explained. Meyer Jacobstein also rejoiced over 
the eradication of the saloon; he urged, however, that a modifica- 
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tion of the Volstead act to permit the sale of light wines and beer 


_ would satisfy the enduring thirst of moderate drinkers and bring 


the enforcement problem within reasonable bounds. 
Sensational accounts of occasional raids gave an exaggerated 
impression of the extent of the trade. The closing of two or three 


_ score of speakeasies annually, although never exhaustive or final, 
_ suggested that they were, at most, few in comparison with the 400 


saloons of the previous period. Moreover the character of the trade 
had changed radically. The many destitute men who had formerly 
clustered about the poorer saloons seldom appeared at the speak- 
easies and night clubs, which attracted, instead, a sporting element 
and a younger crowd. Such derelicts as remained slaked their thirst 
by various devices and contributed disproportionately to the fatali- 
ties resulting from poisonous liquor. Many former saloon patrons 


_ found other answers for their social needs. On the other hand, 


_ many otherwise respectable citizens discovered new delights in 


» 


experimenting with brews and concoctions which they served at 
newly popular cocktail parties; one learned scientist transformed 
his distinguished but venturesome guests into hilarious revellers 
with the aid of a juice impregnated with laughing gas. 

Both indoor and outdoor recreational opportunities abounded. 
The motion-picture houses, almost 40 in number, provided a 
wide variety of entertainment, appealing to many interests, while 
one burlesque and two legitimate theaters maintained busy 
schedules. Six regular dance halls and 56 other places that served 
this use more or less frequently prospered, as did several amuse- 
ment parks and one roller-skating rink; 68 billiard rooms with 292 
tables accommodated 1168 players at one time; and 35 bowling 
halls, boasting 176 alleys, took care of another 1656 persons an 
hour. Both amateurs and fans crowded the 19 ball diamonds in 
the public and private parks, while bathers jammed the beaches. 
If several other sports experienced a declining interest, it was 
easily accounted for by the surging popularity of the automobile. 

The cinema, no longer the novelty of a few years before, had 
become a respectable form of entertinment for persons of all ages. 
Unfortunately the Eastman Theater’s effort to present a choice 
selection of quality shows had to be abandoned in 1928 because 
of the refusal of the rising film syndicates to release their pictures 
except under exclusive arrangements. Yet the respectability that 
program had cast over the trade endured after its demise and 
helped to attract nightly crowds to fill the 42,500 seats available 
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in 1928. Several fine new motion picture houses were opened in 
these years, notably the Palace on Clinton Avenue North, a mem- 
ber of the Keith-Albee chain. The quality of the offerings varied 
but displayed a larger number of talented stars than the Rochester 
stage could now draw. Indeed, local critics became despondent 
over the state of the legitimate drama in Rochester, which failed 
to achieve the post-war recovery evident in this field at Buffalo 
and at some other large cities. Although the Community Theater's 
active amateur program by no means made up for this deficiency, 
it attained creditable standards. 

Rochester afforded many opportunities to witness novel per- 
formances, both respectable and otherwise. The showing of the 
first talking picture at the Baptist Temple in 1927 was an example 
of the former type. Although few expected it to displace the 
popular musical accompaniment of the silent pictures, within two 
years local theaters were advertising sound films as their major 
attraction. At the other end of the scale was the dog-racing show 
held at an improvised track on Dewey Avenue, which the police 
closed because of the betting and disorder it occasioned. Two or 
more circuses and several other animal or freak shows visited 
Rochester annually in this period; Rattlesnake Pete’s museum on 
Mill Street added several new reptiles and managed somehow to 
carry on despite the closing of its bar. The displays of the Indus- 
trial Exposition at Edgerton Park attracted increasing throngs each 
September, reaching a record figure of 45,460 on one day in 1929 
when Eddie Rickenbacker honored Rochester with a visit to its 
fair. 

Although no sports events drew such crowds, the Rochester 
Baseball Club had outgrown its park on Bay Street and acquired a 
spacious one on Norton Street, where in 1929 it erected a new 
stadium. A change in ownership two years before had brought the 
club under the control of the St. Louis Cardinals. By absorbing 
the Syracuse club and by assigning Billy Southworth, their re- 
doubtable but aging batter, as manager, they strengthened the 
local team, rechristened the Rochester Red Wings. As a result 
Rochester won the International League pennant in 1928, its 
first in 17 seasons, and won it again the next year in its new park. 

Most other sports clubs had a more limited following. Yet the 
tennis and aquatic clubs, at least nine in number, represented but 
a fraction of those who enjoyed these activities. Basketball held 
chief interest in the high schools and among the youths who 
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frequented the “Y’s” and similar institutions. Some of the games 
scheduled between their leading teams and others at the university 
attracted good crowds. An older semi-professional team, known 
as the Centrals, became a member of the American League in 
1925 and showed increasing promise. 

Despite frequent criticisms of the inadequacy of its playgrounds, 
Rochestet’s parks afforded many opportunities for wholesome 
recreation. The 60,000 golfers who played on its two courses in 
1925 almost doubled in number in three years, while the number 
of picnic licenses and game permits increased a third, to 850 and 
7500 respectively. Almost everybody could participate in his 
favorite sport at the parks, whether it was baseball or soccer, 
basketball or tennis, track, swimming or skating, horseshoes or 
bowling on the green, and the final tabulation of such players in 
1927 exceeded 2,900,000. Of course for every participant there 
were generally several onlookers as well as individuals who 
found delight in strolling leisurely through the groves of trees, 
past the flowering shrubs or among the blooming roses. Annual 
reports tabulated the additions to such displays—150 new rose 
species and a total of 71,600 new trees and shrubs in 1926—and 
many visitors were as favorably impressed by the beauty and 
quality as by the volume of the displays. 

In addition to its public and institutional facilities for recrea- 
tion, Rochester had a variety of commercial amusement centers 
that catered to many tastes. By far the most active in their 
demands on participants were the skating rinks and dance halls. 
All but one of the former had closed down, but the city’s numer- 
ous dance halls could accommodate a total of 9000 at one time 
though, of course, they were never so fully engaged. Police 
women endeavored to stop the use of liquor and to check other 
improper behavior at these public halls, but the boisterous excite- 
ment engendered by the exhilarating music of the jazz bands, 
generally playing in crowded and dimly lighted halls, often 
carried the new social informality to extreme limits. Demands for 
more effective supervision had little effect, however, in the midst 
of the widespread reaction against prohibition. Only when clear 
evidence of vice was uncovered did the police intervene. 

Yet the popularity of both organized sports and commercial 
amusements had begun to decline with the multiplication of 
automobiles. Not only had the purchase of a new model become 
the high point of any season, often prompting a hasty celebration 
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on a long trip; but the new sense of adventure it brought, as the 
proud owner and his family set off on an excursion to Letchworth 
Park or Niagara Falls, or to some more distant resort, also pro- 
vided a wholesome sense of unity and fulfillment. Many in the 
mid-twenties still relied on the trains or the electric trolleys to 
reach a nearby beach or summer camp, and the railroads regularly 
added holiday specials to accommodate those returning to the city 
or hastening to New York for the Christmas season. But in sum- 
mertime the automobile increasingly became the agent and catalyst 
for most recreational activities. 

Even the growing family of a struggling salesman could find 
life in a modest Rochester home full of diversion. Thus Edward 
S. Cross, who took his wife and four children on a steamboat 
excursion to the Thousand Islands to celebrate his appointment as 
manager of a coal supply company in 1928, rejoiced to exchange 
his Ford for a Nash the next year and again celebrated with a 
trip, this time to Allegheny State Park. His wife, Clara, attended 
lectures on child training, became president of the Friendship 
Club at the new Church of the Master on Lake Avenue and spent 
her spare time for several weeks in 1930 making new dresses for 
herself and daughters in preparation for the family’s first photo- 
graph. 

Only the more affluent families, with two or more limousines at 
their disposal, regularly made them the subordinate agents to 
other pastimes. Their cars nevertheless provided a convenient link 
between home or office and country club or summer estate. The 
Rochester Yacht Club, the Genesee Valley Hunt, five spacious 
country clubs, and four lesser golf courses shared the leisure time 
of some 3000 families during the warm months, while a half 
dozen men’s or women’s social clubs, each equipped with dining, 
lounging, and cardrooms, and other conveniences, filled the gap 
during inclement weather. Special luncheons and parties, tourna- 
ments and regattas, vied with some of the town’s cultural func- 
tions for the favor of high society. 

As the auto show superseded the horse show in popularity, the 
automobile also drew ahead of all other causes of accidents. 
Improved traffic control and other precautions, such as the use of 
a mixture of sand and salt on the streets in the winter of 1929, 
reduced the number of fatalities, but major and minor injuries 
continued to climb and sent numerous patients to the city hospitals. 

Rochester hastened to expand its facilities in this field and to 
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improve their services. The new Municipal Hospital, opened in 
1926, soon reported over 3000 patient-days a month; the Genesee 
Hospital dedicated a new wing that same year, and the old Infant 
Summer Hospital became a year-round Convalescent Hospital 
fifteen months later. A successful drive for $600,000, conducted 
late in 1929 by the Rochester General Hospital, enabled it to 
undertake an expansion program that boosted the city’s bed 
capacity in its eight hospitals to over 1300. 

These facilities made an occasional visit to a hospital a much 
more common and consoling experience. In growing families the 
mother’s periodic confinement there, as the Edward Crosses dis- 
covered, now had a more joyous connotation as the number of 
deaths at childbirth declined. Yet the cost of such service for the 
average ten-day visit in these years imposed a severe drain on 
the budget of most families. Although the indigent received free 
care at the Municipal Hospital, the only aid given hard-pressed 
families in the middle bracket was the partial support of hospital 
budgets by the Community Chest. The $110,000 granted annually 
in these years helped, no doubt, to check the upward climb of 
patient fees, yet the burden often created severe hardship and 
occasioned numerous protests. 


The Community Chest, still in its first decade, had acquired an 
enviable reputation, both as a money raiser and as an arbiter of 
community needs. It had prompted the organization of the Council 
of Social Agencies in 1924 to supervise the expansion and integra- 
tion of welfare services, but it retained the responsibility of setting 
appropriate limits on the annual budgets of its affiliates and of 
determining the time and the size of their capital fund drives. 
The Chest leaders had sufficient influence to achieve a clearer 
division of responsibility on welfare matters between the city, the 
county, and the private agencies. But the mounting number of 
the unemployed in the late twenties frustrated the hope for 
economies and presented a serious problem. 

Under the leadership of George Eastman, the Chest achieved 
an efficient organization. Eastman continued as president until 
1927, and Harry P. Wareham, engaged as executive director in 
1920, carried on with his successor, James E. Gleason. Carefully 
organized annual campaigns, with teams of volunteer canvassers 
contending for the honor of exceeding their goals, frequently 
surged over the top and gradually increased the number of con- 
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tributors to 100,000 in 1927. The executive committee deferred 
approval of several requests for capital-fund drives until it could 
work out a suitable formula to govern them. It granted the 
General Hospital such permission and also the J.Y.M.A., but 
tabled several other pleas and carefully restricted the borrowing 
powers of its 55 member agencies. 

The Council of Social Agencies, with Isaac Adler as president 
and Oscar W. Kuolt as general secretary, completed the organiza- 
tion of its four functional divisions and tackled the problem of 
filling gaps in its services. A committee on mental hygiene 
launched a study of the city’s needs in that field, but suspended 
work when the earlier plans of the health officer were announced. 
It took up the request of its character-building agencies for a 
recreation study and persuaded the Bureau of Municipal Research 
to direct the Raitt survey noted above. It worked out a division 
of responsibility between the city and the private agencies whereby 
the former took care of their chronic and long-term cases while 
the latter met more temporary needs and specialized in rehabili- 
tative efforts. 

The initiative for an expansion of services or an innovation in 
program continued to come from member agencies or from new 
citizen groups. Thus the Y.M.C.A. determined early in 1927 to 
establish a branch in the old Third Ward to serve Negro men 
and boys, matching a provision by the Y.W.C.A. for women and 
girls in that area three years before. The Presbyterians dedicated 
their home for old folks on Thurston Road later in 1927, and the 
Rochester Association for the Blind opened its White Memorial 
building on Monroe Avenue the next February. A number of 
forthright citizens gathered that same month to form a local Birth 
Control Committee. The Council of Social Agencies often repulsed 
requests for an endorsement of new ventures, but it did take 
action to encourage participation in its member agencies by creat- 
ing a Department of Volunteers in 1928, with Mrs. William J. 
Baker as the first chairman. It also endeavored to spur the univer- 
sity’s search for an instructor to conduct graduate courses in social 
work. 

The need for an enlightened approach to social welfare became 
acutely apparent as a result of a controversy over child care. A 
routine investigation by the State Board of Charities in the sum- 
mer of 1926 resulted in a number of sharp criticisms in its annual 
report the next January. The Board accused the Rochester Chil- 
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dren’s Aid Society, which handled the placement of over 500 
children each year for the city and county, of poor management 
and improper placement of its wards in cheap boarding houses. 
When the county cancelled its contract with the Aid Society, the 
latter protested. The reason for its failure to place the children in 
private homes, as originally planned, the society maintained, was 
the county’s refusal to grant sufficient funds for a proper investi- 
gation of the numerous homes this required. Although the society 
hastened to appoint two trained investigators, the county judges, 
after consulting officials of the Child Welfare League of America, 
named a Board of Child Welfare to supervise the placement of 
county wards. 

Becoming suspicious of that body because of it’s failure to use 
or contribute records to the Central Index, the child-caring in- 
stitutions in the Council of Social Agencies made several un- 
successful efforts to re-establish private-agency supervision over 
child placement. The S. P. C. C., which had created the Children’s 
Aid Society in 1895, reabsorbed that body and assumed the place- 
ment of children intrusted to its care. The Board of Child Wel- 
fare, however, retained supervision over widow’s allowances, and 
Kuolt concluded, after repeated conferences, that the best hope 
for improvement was through the slow education of the respon- 
sible officials. As a first step he scheduled a Child Welfare Insti- 
tute in December 1929; unfortunately by that date the economic 
crisis had obscured all others. 

The growth of unemployment had long since commanded ma- 
jor attention in Rochester. A startling increase in the number of 
relief applicants in 1928 boosted the city’s welfare costs nearly 30 
per cent. The family-caring agencies felt the burden early that 
February before the public officials began to take over. Both were 
uncertain as to whether the unemployed should be regarded as 
temporary or chronic cases, private or public charges. The number 
of applicants continued to mount, and by February 1929, the re- 
sources of the private agencies were again under strain, forcing 
the Chest to boost its goal that year to $1,500,000, the highest 
point since the war-chest drive. Kuolt, in reporting the situation 
to the council, followed President Hoover in blaming the drop in 
employment on the too rapid introduction of new machinery. 
Whatever the cause, the board determined to call a conference of 
all bodies concerned with the problem and listed 23 groups as the 
nucleus for a Citizens Committee on Unemployment. 
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HE CONFIDENCE with which Rochesterians met the onset of 
oats depression stemmed in part from the triumphs they had 
won in face of earlier cultural as well as civic and economic 
challenges. The recent success of the Greater University of 
Rochester drive; the achievements wrought by a revitalized Board 
of Education, by the Eastman School of Music and by the Memo- 
rial Art Gallery; the promise of a brighter future for the museum 
and the library; and several exciting developments in the field 
of popular communication — all contributed to the community’s 
morale. Resident leaders who had labored long and earnestly in 
each field — George Eastman, Rush Rhees, Joseph T. Alling, 
Mrs. Hiram W. Sibley, Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, and Herbert S. 
Weet, among others — stirred the emulation of junior executives 
as well as young socialites and enlisted the services of profes- 
sionally trained specialists whose energy and talents brought fresh 
enthusiasm to each cause. 
ae 
The university, which had commenced its dramatic transfor- 
mation in the early twenties from one in name to one in fact, 
spent the rest of the decade in this exciting process. Both Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees and Dean George H. Whipple officiated at the 
formal opening in October 1926 of the School of Medicine and 
Dentistry on Crittenden Boulevard. Already the Greater Univer- 
sity drive, headed by George W. Todd, had reached its $10 
million goal, enabling the trustees to acquire the spacious river 
campus for a new and separate men’s college. Over 10,000 
Rochesterians subscribed to that drive, matching the $2,500,000 
given by George Eastman plus other contributions by the General 
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Education Fund and out-of-town friends. President Rhees turned 
the first spade of earth at the new campus the next May and 
directed the ceremonies dedicating seven completed buildings in 
October three years later. 

The progress of construction at the great bend of the Genesee 
south of Rochester provided a thrilling spectacle throughout these 
years. A generous bequest from James G. Cutler helped to finance 
a remodeling of the old campus for the women’s college, while 
several large gifts by Eastman and others provided an endowment 
that encouraged expansion. Young Raymond N. Ball made a sta- 
tistical computation, as treasurer of the university in 1926, which 
revealed that it had become the third largest corporate enterprise 
in the city, exceeded only by Eastman Kodak and the Rochester 
Gas & Electric. 

That, however, was but the generative aspect of its life. Al- 
though both men and women students were still housed on the 
crowded old Prince Street campus, the exciting prospects on the 
river brought a swelling flood of applicants for admission. 
Despite the enforcement of higher entrance requirements and 
more rigid standards of work, the number of graduates increased 
each year, reaching 311 in 1929. The faculty almost doubled in 
size during the decade and stood at 118 by its close. Several of 
those added at this time would later assume important roles, such 
as James D. McGill in government, Arthur J. May, Willson 
Coates, and Glyndon Van Deusen, all in history. The university 
also expanded its extension program to meet the demands of 
adult citizens, over 2000 of whom enrolled that year; many took 
academic courses, but many also sought instruction in such sub- 
jects as the “Problems of the Adolescent and Pre-adolescent.” 

The university was not the sole institution of higher learning 
in Rochester, nor the only one stirred by expansive energies. Naz- 
areth College, opened in 1924, outgrew in four years its first loca- 
tion on Lake Avenue and, with over 100 girls enrolled, moved 
into its second temporary quarters on Augustine Street in 1928. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary adequately accommodated local students 
for the priesthood in its ivy-covered buildings overlooking the 
gorge north of the city. The Rochester Theological Seminary, 
however, had outgrown its old quarters on Alexander Street. 
Having effected an oft-proposed merger with another Baptist 
seminary at Colgate, its board appointed Dr. Albert W. Beaven 
as the new president and launched a successful drive in 1929 for 
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a building fund, which enabled it, as renamed, two years later, 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, to move to a lovely hilltop 
site on the city’s southern border. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra and its host, the East- 
man Theater, were embarking on new courses in the late twenties. 
Although the theater continued to feature an occasional world- 
famous artist, such as Madam Schumann-Heink, Fritz Kreisler, 
Roland Hayes, and Paderewski, and to bring the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to Rochester once a year, such visits and the 
annual seasons of the Philharmonic Orchestra became shorter 
as the search for commercial revenue prompted the management 
to turn more extensively to motion pictures. Eugene Goossens as 
director of the orchestra secured Chamber of Commerce sponsor- 
ship for a series of concerts broadcast over WHAM. A host 
of music lovers joined to form the Civic Music Association, which 
helped to sustain the orchestra by subsidizing its program after 
the leasing of the theater by Paramount. 

A somewhat independent branch of the university, the Eastman 
School of Music, under the direction of Howard Hanson, incteas- 
ingly stressed musicology and the other academic and practice 
courses. The Rochester American Opera Company, an experi- 
mental feature of the earlier period, presented Mary Garden in 
the title role of Carmen to a capacity audience at Kilbourn Hall 
in 1927 and journeyed to New York with the Rochester 
Orchestra for a week’s season at the Guild Theater that same year. 
At Eastman’s suggestion, its director, Vladimir Rosing, sought 
backing in the metropolis and soon severed all connections with 
Rochester. The school also turned the responsibility for educating 
the public over to the Civic Music Association, which cooperated 
heartily with the Chamber in staging the Community Music Festi- 
val of 1929. That effort drew a total of 2000 voices from 60 choral 
groups and proved an extremely popular event. But if the annual 
American Composers Concerts conducted by Dr. Hanson attracted 
much less interest, they contributed over the years more signifi- 
cantly to the development of a fresh American expression in the 
art. The school’s growth required the erection in 1927 of an 
additional building equipped with many soundproof class and 
practice rooms. 

In contrast, the Memorial Art Gallery, also administratively 
linked with the university, sought to strengthen its service rela- 
tionships with the city. Miss Gertrude Herdle, the youthful direc- 
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tor, took occasion, on dedicating an extension of the gallery in 
1926, to note that it provided classrooms for children as well as 
adults and, among other features, a small hall for public lectures. 
Mrs. James Sibley Watson, donor of the original structure, also 
gave the annex and presented numerous works of art for the 
permanent collection. Other gifts and trust funds added to that 
store and enabled Miss Herdle to bring a continuing series of art 
shows from New York and elsewhere. A campaign for members 
in the gallery enrolled 1765 in 1927 and brought pledges that 
totaled $38,000. 
oe 

Although the art gallery and other branches of the university 
rendered many services to the city, their only public support, 
aside from tax exemptions, came through voluntary contributions. 
Several other institutions — Mechanics Institute, the Reynolds 
Library, the private and parochial schools — endeavored with 
varying success to maintain themselves on the same basis. The 
public library and the museum were still in a formative stage, 
and, though tax supported, their growth was delayed by inad- 
equate funds; only the public schools showed the full benefit of 
the civic awakening of an earlier day. 

The public library systems, already a dozen years old and 
comprising ten branches, still lacked a central building. Mayor 
Van Zandt agreed, early in 1926, to set aside the first floor in the 
newly acquired city-hall annex for this purpose. That old factory, 
standing on the west bank of the river between Broad and Court 
Streets, had a central location and many charming features. 
Opened there in June, the library promptly increased the circula- 
tion of its old and inadequate business branch sixfold within 
a half year. Yet the arrangement was only a makeshift for under 
the terms of the building’s donor, George Eastman, the site was 
designated for early use by the much-talked-of civic center. 

The establishment of a central branch afforded time to seek a 
solution of two related questions — the proper use of the Rundel 
fund and a possible union with the Reynolds Library. A privately 
endowed institution located in the old Reynolds mansion on 
Spring Street, the latter faced an uncertain future. Its limited 
resources scarcely enabled its trustees to maintain a small staff 
and to make the book replacements necessary to keep its reference 
collection up to date. Their urgent need for a new building 
prompted them to propose an agreement with the city or the 
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university, whichever would build a suitable structure for the 
Reynolds board to staff and operate. Many citizens, however, 
opposed a removal of the historic old book collection to the 
fiver campus; others maintained that the city could not erect 
a building to be operated by a private body. 

The city was at the same time debating the proper use of the 
Rundel fund. That bequest, given some years before by an art 
dealer for a gallery and library, had been growing during a pro- 
tracted law suit and now approached $800,000. Since the Memo- 
rial Art Gallery had meanwhile filled the major need in its field, 
Robert C. Watson, executor of the Rundel fund, proposed that 
the city use it to erect a library and adjoining gallery to house 
the Reynolds collection and to serve as the main headquarters for 
the public library system. A group of out-of-town experts, brought 
to Rochester to review the situation, endorsed that proposal. 
When the Reynolds board still hesitated to approve the merger 
which would extinguish its separate identity, Mrs. Helen Jones 
of the Women’s City Club urged the city to proceed with the 
construction of a central library with the aid of the Rundel fund 
and to assume its full maintenance and Operation. 

While the city awaited a final agreement with the Reynolds 
board, William F. Yust, the chief librarian, directed the growth 
of the public library system from his temporary headquarters in 
an old building at Edgerton Park. That structure, a survival from 
the Western House of Correction, which had occupied the site 
for over half a century, also housed the museum and the historical 
society. Edward R. Foreman, the city historian, serviced the latter 
collection and found time, while completing his exhaustive re- 
view of the community's World War service records (published 
in three fat tomes by the city) to compile several successive 
annual volumes of historical articles for the society. 

The Museum of Arts and Sciences also needed a new building, 
Arthur C. Parker, its newly appointed director, declared on several 
occasions. His statement attracted much support, for the progress 
he was making in the reorganization of the old collections at 
Edgerton Park, and in the development of attractive and mean- 
ingful displays, elicited favorable comment. The city-manager 
charter placed the museum like the library, under an independent 
board of managers to be named for specified terms by the city 
manager, who also controlled their budgets. If Parker had to con- 
tent himself for the time with shabby quarters, he did secure funds 
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for archeological research in the summer months and gave the 


| museum a more scientific atmosphere. 


The city’s interest in practical education assured support for a 


number of special business and trade schools. Most important 
_ was Mechanics Institute, whose faithful president for many years 


was Carl F. Lomb, vice-president of Bausch & Lomb. Here again 


_ the need for expansion was felt, and Lomb secured a generous 


pledge from George Eastman, pegged as was his custom to the 
success of a public drive for funds. The institute set its goal at 
$3 million, two thirds of it for endowment and the balance for 
improved equipment and other operating expenses. Although the 
drive fell short of that mark, the subscriptions exceeded $2 million 
and with Eastman’s gift of almost $200,000 assured the institute's 
stability for many years to come. 

Although no longer able to accommodate the swelling host of 
Catholic youths, the parochial schools made two important ad- 
vances in these years. The increasing number of children in the 
homes of Italian, Polish, Lithuanian and other Catholic immi- 
grants, whose resources were generally meager, exceeded their 
capacity to provide separate schools. Thousands resorted to the 
public schools, but many of these took advantage of the Board of 
Education’s policy of excusing any pupil during one period each 
week for religious education. The Catholics organized four train- 
ing settlements in such areas to provide catechetical instruction 
as well as social services. Various religious bodies assisted in this 
program. Meanwhile Bishop John F. O’Hern, though unable to 
persuade his churches to build an adequate battery of schools, 
effected a reorganization of the diocesan school board in 1929 and 
named John M. Duffy as its superintendent. Together they achiev- 
ed a larger measure of central coordination and considerably im- 
proved the quality of instruction in their 36 parochial and special 
schools, which enrolled some 18,000 youngsters in Rochester that 
year. 

The public schools had achieved high standards a decade or so 
before. Their expanding enrollments, however, maintained a 
constant demand for new buildings and other improvements. 
Even in the late twenties, when the pressure of numbers began to 
relax, the upward trend of the median age of the pupils required 
a rapid expansion of the secondary school facilities. Requests for 
three new elementary school buildings were tabled when the num- 
ber of such registrants began to drop after reaching the high of 
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35,486 in 1927. The money saved there was used to build an 
addition to Washington Junior High and to hasten the construction 
of the new Benjamin Franklin High School. While the latter was 
not ready for classes until September 1930, the provision of new 
laboratories and other facilities at Monroe Junior High converted 
it into a senior high and relieved the pressure in the top grades 
where the number almost doubled in these years. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, the 
Rochester schools had been organized on the 6-3-3 system during 
the preceding ten years. The plan had produced great flexibility, 
both in the adjustment of the curriculum to the needs of the pupils 
and in the spatial distribution of buildings. Weet now applauded 
the increased desire of many pupils for a full high-school course, 
yet it presented a serious problem of reorganization as well as 
an unexpected demand for new facilities. 

The fact that many families were moving to the suburbs re- 
lieved the pressure on the elementary schools, but in one respect 
it brought an added burden. Just beyond the city limits in 
Brighton, Greece, and Irondequoit were several districts known 
as free-school tracts, and these were attracting a disproportionate 
number of new settlers. Created over a decade before when the city 
annexed parts of these districts, including their district schools, 
they had increased their child population tenfold and sent 684 
children into Rochester’s schools in 1929 without charge. Earl 
Weller of the Bureau of Municipal Research proposed the cre- 
ation of an enlarged school district to include Rochester and its 
adjacent territory, which would thus share the benefit of all the 
taxable property, but the towns successfully blocked the measure 
and the city tabled it. 

oe 

The suburban migration also presented problems to the city 
churches. Several of the stronger denominations, the Presby- 
terians, the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Catholics as well, 
added one or more chapels or missions on the outskirts, but their 
downtown churches, and some representing other sects, too, 
suffered a decline. As old members moved out, their places were 
often taken by newcomers who felt a greater affinity to one of 
the gospel tabernacles that offered a more emotional fare. Two 
visits in these years by Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, the Los 
Angeles evangelist, helped to strengthen the new religious 
faction. 
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Yet the threat of defection to other churches was not as serious 
as the indifference of some youths to any affiliation. Lake Avenue 
Baptist took a lead, in collaboration with the World Christian 
movement, in an effort to check this trend. They brought two pop- 
ular young churchmen, Stanley High and Reinhold Niebuhr, to 
the city in November 1927 for a four-day campaign that placed 
speakers from nine countries in 60 cooperating churches. A year 
later, when the Federated Council of Churches held its annual 
meeting in Rochester, many noted clerics again occupied local 
pulpits. 

An increased emphasis on the week-day School of Religion 
represented another attack on this problem. The number attending 
these programs increased from 1000 in 1922 to 4000 five years 
later when 58 Protestant churches cooperated to hire paid teachers 
to administer the work in 42 centers. Teacher-training institutes 
staffed by university and church leaders taught the instructors 
for these schools and for the Sunday schools as well. 

Despite a continued undercurrent of KKK agitation in these 
years, little evidence of hard feelings appeared in Rochester. Jews 
and Protestants held occasional joint meetings at Thanksgiving 
and on other holidays, and the Federation of Churches endeavored 
to promote good feeling and to spur the active cooperation of these 
groups in the Council of Social Agencies. Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
Sibley returned from extended travels through the foreign-mission 
field and from attendance at a world inter-church gathering to 
report on the need for more brotherly understanding. Even the 
Catholics enjoyed a fuller sense of belonging as Edward J. Hanna, 
Archbishop of San Francisco, returned to Rochester, in March 
1929, to participate in the consecration of one of his former stu- 
dents at St. Bernard’s Seminary, John F. O’Hern, as the new Bishop 
of Rochester. Many non-Catholics rejoiced in these promotions, 
and many prepared to join in a drive to be launched a few months 
later to raise funds for a Columbus Youth Center. Again the press 
responded, as it had in the J.Y.M.A. drive, and with such men as 
Edward Halbleib, Carl S. Hallauer, and James P. B. Duffy as 
sponsors, its success seemed assured, though the onset of the de- 


pression postponed action. 
oe 


The press retained and indeed strengthened its position as the 
major integrating force in the community. It not only shared the 
town’s optimism but also helped to quicken its advance by ear- 
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nestly promoting every good cause. Gannett’s progressive consol- 
idation of the leading dailies into one chain eliminated much of 
the inter-paper rivalry that had added color but engendered friction 
in earlier decades. The continued appearance of Hearst's Evening 
Journal & Sunday American and of several foreign-language 
dailies and weeklies provided opportunities for political argument, 
yet their limited circulation left most readers dependent on the 
Gannett policy in this regard or on the national journals. Some 
3500 families spent long hours with the New York Times every 
Sunday. The progressive development of radio and other modern 
devices of communication created a potentially important forum, 
though it was seldom used for that purpose. Indeed the public 
platforms of such groups as the City Club were the community's 
major reliance for enlightenment on controversial issues, which 
gave additional significance to their program trends. 

Frank E. Gannett’s rapid rise was largely a result of his driving 
energy, yet a combination of circumstances cleared the way. The 
death of Louis M. Antisdale in 1923 had deprived the vigorous 
Herald of its master hand, and in order to forestall its sale to 
Hearst, the Democrat & Chronicle purchased and absorbed that 
old morning rival in February 1926. Hearst had acquired the 
highly respectable Post-Express three years before, but its junction 
with his Evening Journal had failed to soften the rasping character 
of his journalism or to win many friends in Rochester. In con- 
trast, Gannett’s success in joining the flashy Tzmes and the stodgy 
Union into the lively Tzmes-Union in 1918 had earned local re- 
spect. Gannett had also made enough money to extend his press 
holdings east through Utica and Albany to Hartford, Connecticut, 
and south to Olean on the west and to Plainfield in New Jersey. 
His editorial policy often seemed a bit radical in these years — 
in support of unions, public ownership of utilities, prohibition, and 
disarmament — but when the old Democrat & Chronicle was put 
up for sale in 1928, several prominent citizens urged Gannett to 
buy it before Hearst or some other outside interest could snap it 
up. 

Gannett had acquired a new site at Broad and Exchange Streets 
two years before, and the completion of his modern four-story 
newspaper plant now provided a fit headquarters for his far- 
spreading chain. The Tzmes-Union, still his favorite paper, in- 
creased its circulation to 78,000 by 1929; that of the Democrat & 
Chronicle was 83,000, and 91,000 on Sunday. The Journal reached 
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51,000 and the Sunday American 65,000 that year. None of the 
other local newspapers reported as many as 3000 subscribers. 
Gannett’s success was so apparent that when he sought additional 
funds that year to buy another out-of-town paper, his employees 
subscribed over $1,000,000 for stock in his 16-link chain. 

Rochester’s two radio stations acquired ties with national broad- 
casting companies and developed a wide listening public in these 
years. WHAM, the oldest, was purchased and operated by Strom- 
berg-Carlson. With its new studio in the elegant Sagamore Hotel 
on East Avenue, it fought successfully to retain a large broad- 
casting area and was gratified when 30,000 listeners signed and 
mailed petitions in its behalf. Meanwhile WHEC, established 
by Lawrence G. Hickson, Rochester’s radio pioneer, commenced 
operations, in September 1927, and became a member of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting circuit two years later. The radio programs 
featured an occasional lecture on science or religion and offered 
regular news broadcasts once a day, as well as weather forecasts, 
but their main reliance soon came to be music, and here the con- 
certs of the Rochester Philharmonic found a ready audience. No 
programs stirred greater excitement than the political addresses 
of the City Manager League or those of the new Democratic can- 
didate for governor in 1928, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Yet it was at the forthright lectures before the City Club that 
Rochester received its freest review of the problems of the day. 
As the attendance at the Saturday noon luncheons had declined 
somewhat since the early twenties, the club showed a small deficit 
in three of the last five years of the decade, but the caliber of its 
leaders and of its audiences remained high and its impact was 
commensurable. With a succession of presidents such as Leroy 
Snyder, Isaac Adler, Marion Folsom and Justin W. Nixon, it was 
not surprising to hear able speeches on civic problems by City 
Manager Seasongood of Cincinnati as well as Story of Rochester; 
on politics by Norman Hapgood as well as Jacobstein; on inter- 
national relations by James T. Shotwell as well as Dexter Perkins; 
on Russia by Maurice Hindus as well as Lawrence Packard; on 
religion by Stephen S. Wise as well as Justin Nixon; on prohi- 
bition by John Haynes Holmes as well as Conrad Moehlman; 
on labor by Sidney Hillman as well as William M. Leiserson; on 
business by Edward A. Filene as well as Frank Gannett; on race 
relations by Mordecai W. Johnson; on science by Dr. Kenneth 
Mees. 
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Although no other club could match the varied intellectual 
fare offered there, the Women’s City Club prided itself on its 
ability to take forthright stands and to press vigorously for favor- 
able action. Its successive battles for a city-manager charter, for 
non-partisan nominations, for a central library, and for smoke 
abatement, among other causes, brought a number of determined 
ladies before the public — Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott, Mrs. Edward 
Peck Curtis, Mrs. Helen Jones, and the like— but the great 
majority of their followers lacked such fire. By 1930 that club 
had given up the struggle, while the more socially minded mem- 
bers of the Chatterbox Club added a new wing. Other strongholds 
of culture, such as the Tuesday Musicales, were passing, too, and 
more tangible landmarks as well, among them the 100-year-old 
chestnut trees on Chestnut Street and the picturesque haymarket 
on Front Street. The times were changing, as a lecture on Dr. 
Einstein’s theories before the Rochester branch of the Optical 
Society of America should have indicated, but no one suspected 
that the mild earth tremor that shook the city on Aug. 11, 1929, 
presaged any great international calamities. 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION HITS 
ROCHESTER 


OST ROCHESTERIANS took the financial earthquake of Octo- 

ber 1929 without serious panic. Their confidence in the 
productivity of local factories and in the soundness of 
local banks caused them to overlook the threat more distant eco- 
nomic hardships posed to their markets and their income. The 
city, as we have seen, had achieved a high degree of prosperity 
largely because of the enterprise of its industrial leaders and the 
skill of its workers. That accomplishment, coupled with the new- 
ly attained efficiency of its civic structure and the bright prospects 
enjoyed in all social and cultural fields, gave most residents a 
sense of self-sufficiency and made developments in New York and 
Washington appear far-off and somewhat irrelevant. 

Rochester was quick and generous in its response to local suf- 
fering; it was ever ready to launch a Red Cross drive to succor 
the victims of occasional catastrophes; it was not unmindful in 
theory of America’s responsibilities on the international level, but 
it was slow to recognize the limitations of its autonomy as a part 
of the national economy. Its leaders moved promptly to meet the 
challenge of mounting unemployment in 1929 and 1930. No Cas- 
sandra arose that winter to warn of the depression’s long endut- 
ance or to predict the harsh lessons in economic interdependence 
that lay ahead. Yet as the crisis deepened and as several old leaders 
faltered or passed on, new ones arose. Some of them were ready 
to cooperate with state and federal officials in efforts to restore 
the economy; others, however, feared the loss of local autonomy. 
This seesaw of forces persisted and characterized many aspects 
of the city’s development during the thirties. 
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THE ONSET OF THE DEPRESSION 
1929-1932 


OCHESTERIANS COULD not overlook the swelling number of 
R the unemployed that winter; too many unexpectedly found 
themselves in those ranks. Others rallied quickly and faced 
the situation with a sense of community-wide responsibility, 
which for a time enlivened every facet of the city’s life. Bankers 
and social workers, civic officials, industrialists, clergymen, and 
labor leaders joined in a spirited attack on the unemployment 
problem; all were eager to believe, as Roger W. Babson declared 
in an address at the Chamber of Commerce, in November 1929, 
that “the worst is over.” 
as 
The Council of Social Agencies held a special meeting at the 
Chamber on January 22, 1930, to consider the unemployment 
crisis. Everybody agreed that the situation was worse than that of 
the previous January, but estimates as to the number of those 
made idle ranged from 10,000 to 24,000. The need for more 
exact knowledge was evident, and the Council voted to seek the 
cooperation of the Chamber and other bodies for constructive 
action. An announcement, a week later, that General Motors 
would move its Delco-Light plant from Dayton to Rochester, with 
the prospect, as Edward A. Halbleib indicated, that 900 new 
jobs would be created, quieted local concern until mid-February, 
when rising demands for public relief prompted the City Council 
to direct City Manager Stephen B. Story to establish an employ- 
ment bureau and to investigate the current crisis. 
The situation assumed a more pressing character on March 5 
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when a throng of several thousand idle workmen gathered on 
Washington Square to demonstrate their need for jobs. A few 
communists vied with more respectable labor leaders in speech- 
making, yet the crowd remained peaceful. Editor Frank Gannett 
of the Time-Union hastened to observe that, “while the problem 
is not acute here, Rochester must do something about it quickly.” 
A group of fourteen leading ministers met at lunch two days 
later and called for earnest study and vigorous action. Finally on 
March 15 representatives of the Chamber, the Council of Social 
Agencies, the Federation of Churches, the Catholic Charities, the 
Industrial Management Council, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, and the Bureau of Municipal Research convened to es- 
tablish a Civic Committee on Unemployment and chose Henry H. 
Stebbins, Jr., the banker son of a much revered clergyman, as its 
chairman. 

The attempt of a group of “reds” to stage a mass protest at 
Convention Hall a week later proved disappointing to its leaders; 
most of the unemployed displayed by their absence an eager con- 
fidence in the new committee. Stebbins soon announced the crea- 
tion of a battery of subcommittees to tackle special aspects of the 
problem. One, headed by Meyer Jacobstein, promptly launched a 
series of appeals over the radio and in the churches for tempo- 
rary jobs; another, under James E. Gleason, endeavored to per- 
suade factory managers to stabilize their work force by adopting 
shorter hours and by undertaking improvements when orders 
were slack; still another, led by W. Earl Weller, sought to deter- 
mine the facts concerning unemployment. The Civic Committee 
chose a commercial credit manager, S. Park Harman, as its execu- 
tive secretary and opened a permanent office; the Community 
Chest, the Chamber of Commerce and the City Council, each 
voted $5000 to support its program. 

First to act was the Community Chest. It courageously deter- 
mined, on April 21, to take the unprecedented step of borrowing 
$100,000 to meet the pressing needs of its agencies and to back 
the Civic Committee. Two weeks later it boldly set the goal for 
its forthcoming drive at $1,623,000. Although the subscriptions 
did not quite reach that figure, they exceeded those of all previ- 
ous campaigns since the great war-fund drive and supported not 
only the relief-giving societies, but also those devoted to health 
and character building. 

Headed by Children’s Court Judge John B. M. Stephens, the 
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Council of Social Agencies was acutely concerned lest the urgent 
need for material assistance should crowd out the recreational 
programs and other provisions designed to sustain the commu- 
nity’s morale. It approved the application of an Industrial Work- 
shop seeking funds to train handicapped workers—despite the 
lack of sufficient jobs for the able bodied; it declared the pro- 
grams of the “‘Y’s’, the Boy and Girl Scouts, and the settlements 
to be absolutely essential for the city's youth in trying times. 
Everyone applauded when the J.Y.M.A. hastened to launch its 
$1,000,000 building program in order to supply useful jobs. 

Nor was the City Council idle. The impending exhaustion of 
its welfare appropriations that June prompted a hasty transfer 
of funds from other sections of the budget. Repeated actions of 
this sort enabled the welfare director, Frank J. Koch, to assist 
thousands of destitute families. Since his limited staff could not 
begin to investigate all applicants, Koch gladly accepted the offer 
of John P. Sanderson, director of the Family Welfare Society, 
and the heads of other charitable bodies, which had long since 
exhausted their small relief budgets, to supply private casework- 
ers. By October, City Manager Story was able to estimate the 
total welfare cost for the year at $1,433,000—a 44 per cent in- 
crease over the previous season. This did not, of course, include 
the huge outlays on public works, such as the Veterans’ Memorial 
Bridge and other projects quickly launched in response to the 
popular demand for jobs. Still the need persisted, and in Novem- 
ber Story requested a special appropriation of $250,000 as a 
work-relief fund to help tide the community over the coming 
winter. The City Council hastily approved a list of nineteen 
worthy projects at its next meeting and authorized a bond issue 
for that sum or for as much of it as would be required to meet 
the emergency. 

These of course were supplementary efforts; the major de- 
cisions were occurring in the head offices of the city’s industrial 
and commercial firms. Raymond N. Ball, president of Rochestet’s 
largest bank, endeavored to spur the community’s business revival 
by issuing a series of factual reports on the city’s progress during 
the preceding decade or so. His articles, appearing daily through- 
out July in the Tzmes-Union, painted a rosier picture than that 
presented at the same time in Rochester Commerce, yet perhaps 
the candor—the humor even—of the latter’s editors, who record- 
ed downward trends in their charts, but passed them off with a 
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sardonic reference to the ‘“Bow-wows,” displayed their own inner 
self-confidence. 

There were many hopeful announcements that year of plans 
for expansion. The Ritter Dental Co., the Todd Company, as 
well as Kodak among others, introduced new lines or enlarged 
their factories; several new firms undertook fresh ventures, nota- 
bly the manufacture of electromatic typewriters by Halbleib and 
Montgomery. Nevertheless the statistics were anything but reas- 
suring. The federal-census estimate of the unemployed at Roches- 
ter during April, released in June, placed the number at only 
10,708, but the Civic Committee had given the figure for March 
as ranging from 13,000 to 15,000 and recorded its climb to 
17,000 or 19,000 by November. Apparently the widespread ef- 
forts of all struggling merchants to decrease their inventories had 
left manufacturers in a quandary, and many hastened to cut their 
payrolls. “Sluggish is still the term,” declared young Mercer 
Brugler at the Chamber on viewing business trends in Rochester 
early in 1931, though the prospects seemed much brighter, local- 
ly, than in nearby Buffalo or Syracuse. 

ol 


The Civic Committee on Unemployment was not discouraged. 
It heartily endorsed and may indeed have inspired the City 
Manager’s request for a work-relief budget and, when the first 
appropriation was quickly exhausted, backed his successive pleas 
for additional funds. It applauded the decision of the Community 
Chest to launch an emergency drive in November in order to 
make up for the deficiency in its spring campaign, and for that 
occasioned by the tardy payment of pledges, as well as by unex- 
pected needs. The $150,000 thus raised by the first emergency 
Chest campaign in the country assured the continuation of many 
valued programs and enabled several of the agencies to main- 
tain their close cooperation with the public welfare officials for 
another winter. 

The Civic Committee received frequent plaudits from out-of- 
town. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt praised its forthright pro- 
grams in June and thus won its ready cooperation with his state 
campaign for industrial stabilization a month later. Miss Frances 
Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner, chose Rochester in No- 
vember as the site for the first fully equipped state employment 
office because, as she explained, of the excellent work already 
in process in that field locally. 
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Rochester again had the satisfaction of anticipating a reform 
that won quick approval when, in February 1931, Marion Folsom 
announced the decision of fourteen local firms, headed by Kodak, 
to adopt voluntary programs of unemployment insurance. A few 
scattered firms elsewhere had previously instituted such schemes, 
and laws providing for compulsory insurance were under con- 
sideration both at Albany and at Madison, Wisconsin; however, 
this voluntary action by most of the major Rochester firms, em- 
ploying 26,000 workers, represented a giant stride forward and 
attracted wide attention. Each company pledged to set aside 
certain funds every payday to be held in reserve until 1933, when 
they agreed to pay unemployment benefits equal to 60 per cent 
of each worker’s average earnings, but not to exceed $50 a week 
nor to apply to the first two weeks of his layoff. Senator Robert 
Wagner, Governor Roosevelt, and other state and national lead- 
ers hastened to praise the Rochester scheme. 

The prospect of additional security was heartening to many, 
yet those lacking jobs continued to increase in number, and several 
of the Chamber’s business indices turned down in May 1931. 
Perhaps the fact that most of the 7917 men employed on the 
city’s various work-relief projects had completed their jobs aggra- 
vated the situation at this point. But since Rochester had expend- 
ed $800,000 on the experiment, many believed that industry 
would now be able to resume its responsibilities and that con- 
struction would pick up as the weather improved. When, how- 
ever, individual firms hesitated to take the risk of resuming full 
production without prior orders, Meyer Jacobstein proposed a 
nation-wide conference of industrial, labor, and business leaders 
to formulate standards and adopt a 10-year plan for expansion 
to counter Russia's 5-year plan. Gannett and others endorsed the 
suggestion. President Hoover nevertheless contented himself with 
pleas for optimism, and City Manager Story reluctantly requested 
$1,000,000 for a renewal of the work-relief program the next 
winter. Wide praise for that Rochester experiment had not ob- 
scured criticism concerning the inadequacy of its planning, and 
Story intended this time to be prepared in advance for the 
emergency. 

Although even Hoover placed the Rochester experiment at the 
head of a list of worthy relief ventures, many taxpayers were 
beginning to question the city’s ability to carry the burden. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt's proposal, that the state support such local proj- 
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ects, received criticism, too, but it also stirred hope among those 
in responsible positions. The City Council hastily created a local 
works bureau, as prescribed by the state act, and submitted appli- 
cations for at least $500,000. Rochester was in fact the first com- 
munity to receive a grant of $43,000 for work relief that Novem- 
ber. 

Most citizens still preferred to rely on non-governmental solu- 
tions. President Hoover’s suggestion, that the banks create a 
credit pool to battle the depression, prompted the establishment 
of the National Credit Corporation to administer a $500 million 
fund. Raymond Ball became chairman of the second New York 
district with six Genesee Valley counties under his supervision. 
While Ball was seeking suitable borrowers for the $2,300,000 as- 
signed to his region, the Civic Committee re-emphasized its ef- 
forts to stabilize production, to promote new construction, and to 
stagger the existing jobs. Libanus M. Todd, new chairman of the 
subcommittee on temporary employment, proposed and directed 
a city-wide campaign for pledges to spend specific sums on new 
private projects. Organized on the pattern of a community-chest 
drive, the volunteer solicitors secured pledges that December to 
spend over $6,000,000 during the coming year. 

Oe 


Unfortunately by this time the gravity of the depression was 
sapping the community’s morale. Many of the unemployed, who 
for months had stubbornly refused to accept charity, had now 
exhausted their resources and were besieging the agencies for 
jobs or assistance; some were resorting to acts of desperation. 
Hard-pressed to maintain their own families, many taxpayers 
were becoming less responsive to costly community programs. As 
advocates of economy increased in number, their clamor began 
to drown out the pleas for relief. The old opponents of the city- 
manager system, who had bided their time during the long stale- 
mate in the City Council, finally seized control and promptly took 
up the cudgels for economy. 

Demands for economy had been gaining in strength for many 
months. Early in July 1930, the Chamber of Commerce urged the 
county to defer building a new almshouse and infirmary during 
the hard times. It also opposed pay increases for city employees 
on the same grounds. Although one of Raymond Ball’s articles, a 
few days later in the T'zmes-Union, described Rochester's taxes as 
moderate when compared with those of Buffalo, Yonkers, and 
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Boston, by October the editor was ready to support the City 
Manager in his rejection of a pay boost for policemen and fire- 
men. Requests for pay increases gave way as the months pro- 
gressed to schemes for their reduction. Story reluctantly accepted 
a $5000 cut in his own salary in November 1930. 

All efforts to reduce expenses by curtailing services met strong 
opposition. It was much easier to defer improvements. As a re- 
sult, most of the great schemes of the city planners, avidly dis- 
cussed throughout 1930, were regretfully shelved. Even the Civic 
Improvement Association, which had raised a fund of $45,000 
that April to promote its cause and had imported Carey H. 
Brown, an army engineer from Washington, to direct its cam- 
paigns, became economy minded. Col. Brown at first urged the 
city to borrow the money needed for the construction of the pro- 
posed parallel streets and civic center; a year later he, too, was 
ready to caution against the launching of large public works un- 
less the high land prices could be reduced. The City Council of- 
ficially approved the street plan submitted by Bartholomew; it 
even took an option on the Osburn House, whose removal was 
Prerequisite to the extension of Broad Street. Nevertheless, as the 
demands for economy mounted, the option was permitted to 
lapse, with the approval of both the Chamber and the Improve- 
ment Association, and most of the ambitious projects outlined by 
the planners came to naught. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research experienced a similar 
change of heart. While it had assisted the city department of 
finances in preparing an optimistic report on its status and pros- 
pects early in 1931, the situation soon appeared to deteriorate. 
Anticipated increases in revenue, based on rising values under a 
new assessment program devised in 1929, failed to materialize. 
Instead, the city was experiencing greater difficulty in collecting 
taxes, while the relief needs were steadily rising. So also were 
the debt charges. Even the affluent trustees of the Bureau were 
ready in January 1932 to listen to Daniel W. Hoan, socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee, when he described the advantages enjoyed 
by a city that had steadfastly refused to go into debt. 

Rochester could only dream of that propitious state in the 
winter of 1931-32, yet it quickly became a basic objective. The 
resistance of the councilmen to large and costly projects post- 
poned all but the Veterans’ Memorial Bridge, and heated argu- 
ments greeted each increase in its cost. Even before the imposing 
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structure, with its great arch spanning the gorge, reached com- 
pletion, at a cost of $2,604,051, the police had to suppress a lot- 
tery gruesomely based on the correct guess as to the day and hour 
of the first suicide from the bridge. Nevertheless, thousands of 
citizens gathered for the impressive ceremonies dedicating the 
beautiful structure on Dec. 27, 1931. 

That occasion proved to be the last official appearance of City 
Manager Story. He had carried on manfully for two years with a 
council split four to four between his supporters and the organi- 
zation Republicans. Vice-mayor Isaac Adler, who became acting 
mayor after the death of Mayor Wilson in March 1930, had pre- 
sided ably throughout the trying months; he astutely avoided 
unnecessary controversies and won general agreement on most 
decisions related to the unemployment crisis. The resignation of 
Public Safety Commissioner George J. Nier presented Story an 
opportunity, in May, 1930, to strengthen his non-partisan position 
by the appointment of Donald A. Dailey, a Democrat and the 
only one in his cabinet. His Republican friends rallied a few 
months later to form a Lincoln Club as the nucleus for a rival 
organization to that of County Chairman Harry Bareham. But, 
since the old City Manager Association had disbanded and most 
of its leaders had become absorbed in the welfare programs, the 
club’s challenge to the boss in the primaries was easily repulsed. 

Many circumstances supported Bareham’s position. Although 
the Democrats backed the popular Leroy Snyder for Wilson’s 
empty seat in the November election, Charles S. Owen, his organi- 
zation opponent, won by a narrow margin. Indeed Louis Foulkes 
was the only city-manager supporter to retain his seat in this elec- 
tion. The old council promptly named Owen to serve out Wil- 
son’s term, which gave the organization Republicans immediate 
control of the city and responsibility for the adoption of the bud- 
get. Since few substantive issues had been debated by the candi- 
dates, many citizens were surprised when the new majority pro- 
ceeded to slash $3,800,000 from the City Manager's budget— 
over half of it from the schools. The public library received a 30 
per cent cut and the museum one of 70 per cent; all salaries over 
$3400 were sharply reduced. Taxpayers were disappointed, how- 
ever, to discover that the tax rate remained the same, though a 
plan to permit payment in installments offered some relief. 

The first meeting of the new council, which now split six to 
three, brought the election, early in January, of Charles S. Owen 
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as mayor and C. Arthur Poole as city manager. Owen, a hand- 
shaking, convention-welcoming executive, as the Times-Union de- 
scribed him, had long experience in politics and business. Poole, 
a distinguished engineer, had a rich background of training, part 
of it as city engineer. Both were Rochester-born, which met the 
frequent criticisms of Story’s outside origin, and both had political 
connections dating back to the Aldridge period. 

The emphasis of the new regime was, of course, political. Mayor 
Owen promptly introduced a measure reorganizing the welfare 
and assessment bureaus as departments, thus removing their heads 
from civil-service protection, and another eliminating the non- 
partisan election procedure. When both bills quickly passed, 
Poole named Leo A. MacSweeney as welfare commissioner and 
replaced all but one of the other department heads. Although the 
civil service protected most subordinate officials, many devices for 
forcing a man out existed; soon a number of resignations occurred, 
including that of Dr. George Goler. The aging doctor, who had 
once been described by Mayor Edgerton as ‘“‘the biggest crank 
and the best health officer in the United States,” took a final shot 
at the politicians by acidly observing that his bureau had been un- 
disturbed during a scarlet fever epidemic in the spring, but now 
that the danger had passed the pressure to appoint political 
hangers-on had become unbearable. 

The search for jobs was intense in every field. Registrants for 
relief work exceeded 11,000 in the first week of January 1932. 
Despite the demands for economy, the city undertook numerous 
projects, under the supervision of the state Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration (TERA), at a cost to the city by June of 
over $734,500, which the state matched. MacSweeney, in an effort 
to cut costs, opened a municipal lodging house on Lyell Avenue 
for homeless men and required all such applicants for food to 
come to its mess hall. Although his policy decreased the cost per 
meal and the procedure eliminated some applicants, soon their 
number was mounting to new heights. 

The activities of the Civic Committee on Unemployment con- 
tinued unabated. It made a survey in April of the results of its 
idle-dollar campaign and reported that 3600 of the subscribers had 
already expended over $2,000,000, or about a third of the amounts 
pledged. H. H. Stebbins, still serving as president, initiated a pro- 
gram of subsistence gardens which the city launched experiment- 
ally that May. Soon nearly 250 acres were plowed and parceled 
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George Eastman and his Management Advisory Committee in 1926 


Seated, left to right: William G. Stuber, President; George Eastman, 
Chairman of the Board; Frank Lovejoy, Vice-President and General 
Manager; standing: Lewis B. Jones, Vice-President in charge of 
Sales and Advertising; James Havens, Vice-President and Secretary; 
Marion B. Folsom, Assistant to the Chairman of the Board, and 
Office Manager; Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, Director of Research; 
James H. Haste, General Manager of Kodak Park. 

Courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


. Surviving Members in 1953 of Rochester's 1918 War Chest 


Standing, left to right: J. Craig Powers, Elmer E. Fairchild, James 
P. B. Duffy; seated: James E. Gleason, Edward G. Miner, Albert 
B. Eastwood. Courtesy of the Rochester Community Chest. 


University of Rochester Trustees, 1934 


Photograph taken in the George Eastman House, front row, left to 
right: Raymond N. Ball, Horace F. Taylor, William B. Hale, 
Kendall B. Castle, President Rush Rhees, Joseph T. Alling, Edward 
G. Miner, Lewis H. Thornton; standing, left to right: Thomas G. 
Spencer, Elon Huntington Hooker, M. Herbert Eisenhart, Louis S. 
Foulkes, Ernest A. Paviour, Charles F. Hutchison, Frank W. Lovejoy, 
Harper Sibley, Martin F. Tiernan, James E. Gleason. 

Courtesty of the University of Rochester. 


_ Commencement Procession, 1937 


Left to right: Thomas G. Spencer, Harper Sibley, Kendall B. Castle, 
Joseph T. Alling, the Rev. Dr. Justin W. Nixon, Prof. Chauncey 
B. Tinker of Yale, President Alan Valentine, and Mrs. Henry A. 
Strong. Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


. Centennial Parade, 1934 


Looking east on Main at Water Street. 
Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


. Italian Day at the Centennial, Aug. 26, 1934 
The United Italian Civic League, representing forty-five organiza- 
tions, conducted the program. Eduardo Barbieri directed the chorus 


of 200 voices in folk songs and other pieces. 
Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 
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NRA Parade, Sept. 27, 1933 


Times-Union Float with Frank E. Gannett among the marchers. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


NRA Parade Leaders 


From left: Harry B. Crowley and Donald A. Dailey, parade chair- 
men, George J. Keyes, chairman, Rochester NRA Committee, Lt. 
Jetty Wadsworth of Geneseo, Col. Kenneth C. Townson, parade 
marshal. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Meyer Jacobstein and William Fay 


Dr. Jacobstein, editor of the Rochester Journal and former Congress- 
man, on first ‘“Behind the Headlines” program with William Fay 
of WHAM, Nov. 9, 1933. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Dedication of Bausch Memorial Bridge 


President Rush Rhees and City Manager Stephen B. Story with 
William A. E. Drescher and Mrs, Story at the dedication ceremonies 
on Jan. 1, 1931. Courtesy of Mrs. Donald R. Whitney 


Veterans’ Memorial Bridge 


View from Seneca Park looking south at bridge dedicated on Dec. 
27, 1931. The bridge, 972 feet long and spanning the lower Genesee 
gorge, cost $2,600,000. Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


Flag Day Parade of Boy Scouts, 1944 


View at Four Corners, looking east. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


The Susan B. Anthony House 


This modest home, 17 Madison Street, was the residence from 1866 
to 1906 of Miss Anthony and her sister, Mary. It was acquired and 
opened as a public memorial by the: Susan B. Anthony Memorial, 
Inc., in 1946, A number of friends later gathered to dedicate a state 
marker on the lawn, Participating in the ceremony were Dr. David 
R. Williams, at left in the front row, and W. Stephen Thomas, 
Mrs. Frank Gannett, and Mrs. George Howard, with Blake McKel- 
vey, city historian, speaking at right. 

Courtesy of Susan B, Anthony House. 


Woodside, Rochester Historical Society Headquarters 


The Silas O. Smith house, 485 East Avenue, built in 1838, became 
in 1941 the headquarters of the Rochester Historical Society. 
Courtesy of the Rochester Historical Society. 
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The Opening of George Eastman House, 1949 


Built for and occupied by George Eastman from 1907 until his death 
in 1932, this mansion at 900 East Avenue was used as the home of 
the president of the University of Rochester, 1935-1947, when it 
was remodeled as a museum of photography. Miss Mary Pickford 
cuts a film strip held by Oscar N. Solbert (left), director of the 
George Eastman House, and Thomas J. Hargrave, trustee, at its 
formal opening on Nov. 9, 1949. 

Courtesy of the George Eastman House. 


The Campbell- Whittlesey House 


Built in 1835 by the merchant-miller, Benjamin Campbell, and 
occupied for many decades by the Whittlesey family, this mansion 
was acquired in 1937 by the Society for the Preservation of Land- 
marks in Western New York, and is maintained as an authentic 
historical house of the late 1830's. 

Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


Dedication of the Rundel Memorial Building 


Main Branch of the Rochester Public Library, Oct. 4, 1936. Erected 
at a cost of $1,300,000, this building serves as the center of the 
Rochester Public Library system, organized in 1911, and since 1956 
of the Pioneer Library System linking the operations of three, 
recently expanded to five, counties. 

Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


Close-Up of Officials at the Dedication 


From left: Mayor Charles Stanton, Harvey F. Remington, president 
of the trustees, John A. Lowe, director, and Alan Valentine, president 
of the University of Rochester. 

Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


. Judging a Photographic Contest 


From left: Charles W. Marshall, Mrs. Gertrude Herdle Moore, 
director of the Memorial Art Gallery, and Frederick H. Powers, 
of the Democrat & Chronicle staff. 

Courtesy of the Memorial Art Gallery. 


The Prize-Winning “Fish” by Zoute, 1945 


This abstract painting in oil, called the “Fish,” won first prize in 
the Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibition in 1945 and stirred a con- 
siderable controversy concerning the merits of modern art. It was 
purchased by the Gallery with the aid of the Art Patron’s Fund. 
Courtesy of the Memorial Art Gallery. 
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Inter-Faith Leaders, 1944 


From left: Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
M. Hart, the Rev. Justin W. Nixon. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Museum Leaders, 1946 


W. Stephen Thomas, new director of the Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, receives welcome from Dr. John R. Williams, chairman of 
the commission, and Dr. Arthur C. Parker, retiring director. 

Courtesy of the Museum of Arts and Sciences. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harper Sibley Receive Rotary Award, 1942 


From the Rev. Dr. Albert W. Beaven. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Harvest Queen Judges, 1951 


Mrs. Alfred H. Doud, Mrs. F. Hawley Ward, and Mrs. Daniel G. 
Kennedy judge photos of Harvest Queen contenders, Feb. 28, 1951. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 
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out to 2000 families. The total cost of the project, which averaged 
five persons per garden, slightly exceeded $16,000 and produced 
crops valued at nearly $88,000. 

A heated debate erupted between the welfare champions and 
the advocates of economy. Criticisms of the “‘soft-hearted” investi- 
gators supplied by the private agencies prompted the city to en- 
gage a staff of its own. But when the outlays mounted propor- 
tionately, the suspicion grew that this was only a move to reward 
party henchmen. Earl Weller of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
journeyed to Dayton, Cincinnati, and Cleveland to study the relief 
costs of three somewhat comparable cities. His report, that the 
expenditures in each of these self-respecting communities ranged 
far below those of Rochester, brought indignant protests from 
local welfare administrators who challenged the relevancy of his 
data. A second survey, assisted by an experienced social worker, 
revealed that the services and the coverage were much less ade- 
quate. Yet the fact that Rochester was expending more on relief 
than any of these, or of a still larger sampling of cities, strength- 
ened the demand for economy. 

The City Council clipped another 10 per cent from the salaries 
of 2000 municipal employees in May 1932. Several determined 
residents formed a League of Citizens for Tax Relief, as well as a 
| local branch of the National Economy League, and secured 13,000 
signatures in September to a petition demanding still further 
economies. City Manager Poole accordingly slashed another 3 to 
15 per cent from official salaries that month. In a desperate effort 
to pull the city out of the red, he practically closed the museum 
and the library and stripped the parks and the playgrounds of 
their regular workers. 

Such drastic action brought quick protests. Some citizens branded 
the Mayor and the City Manager as spoilsmen who attacked those 
departments they did not already control with the hope of staffing 
them later with their own partisans. Even the advisory board ap- 
pointed by City Manager Poole in July found the administration 
quixotic as well as extravagant. Mayor Owen retorted that the 
bankers who criticized his budget were the same men who had 
pushed the city into building the subway and other costly improve- 
ments in earlier years, lending millions at high rates on these proj- 
ects; now they wished only to protect their investments. 

His charge failed to cover all his critics, however. Friends of 
the library, the museum, and the schools—all seriously threatened 
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by the economy measures—rallied to their defense. “What kind 
of city do we want to live in?” demanded Rabbi Philip Bernstein 
of both the City Council and the Bureau, prompting the Chamber 
to speak out in their defense. Superintendent Herbert S. Weet 
warned that the public school program and the future of thous- 
ands of children were alike threatened. Alternate charges of dis- 
honesty and corruption, of sentimentality and heartless penny- 
pinching, of self-interest and cultural stupidity, were bandied 
about as the trying year drew to a close. 

Many business leaders likewise opposed such drastic retrench- 
ments. Some urged the federal government to promote vast com-— 
mercial and civic improvements as an aid to employment. Carl 
Hallauer, Lewis S. West, president of the Merchants Despatch 
Co. of East Rochester, and Bareham submitted such a proposal 
in July to Ogden Mills, Secretary of the Treasury; that and other 
suggestions spurred the creation, under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, of a National Committee for Trade Recovery. The | 
Civic Improvement Association took the initiative three months 
later in organizing a Rochester unit of that body. Headed by John 
D. Pike, a construction contractor, it enrolled a score of the city’s 
leading bankers and industrialists in a campaign to promote ap- 
plications for RFC funds to develop the airport and the lake port, 
and to launch other self-liquidating public and utility improve- 
ments. Unfortunately the city government had by this time become 
too economy minded to act. 

The dark and troubled year of 1932 was perhaps the city’s 
worst. Apple venders, who had made their appearance late in 
1930, now increased in number. Migration from the city, dignified 
by county planner J. Franklin Bonner as a back-to-the-land move- 
ment, became almost a stampede. Although the total listings re- 
mained fairly constant, only 57.6 per cent of those named in the 
1930 directory reappeared in that of 1935—-which reflected the 
most rapid turnover since the late 1860's. At the same time, char- 
ity leaders distributed truck loads of old clothing gathered for 
needy families by successive church and Boy Scout drives. Appli- 
cants for public assistance became too numerous for the enlarged 
force of investigators, and the city added a rock pile in October to 
help screen the worthy from the shiftless male vagabonds. 

The startling announcement on March 14 of the death, “by his 
own hand,” of George Eastman inevitably deepened the gloom. 
Of course his action had no connection with the depression. It 
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apparently resulted solely from his desire to escape the debilitating 
pains of advancing age and threatened infirmities. His departing 
message, “My work is done. Why wait?” sounded a characteristic 
note, yet Eastman’s death left a void in the community and weak- 
ened its morale. Lacking family heirs, he had willed munificent 
new endowments to the University of Rochester and to other 
favored institutions, but the personal touch and the confidence his 
presence had engendered were gone. 

Thus the Community Chest lost the daring of its earlier years 
when each successive goal had moved ahead with the city’s ex- 
panding needs. Although bequeathed $100,000 by Eastman for its 
1932 drive and supported by an additional $50,000 gift from the 
university in his honor, the directors of the Chest cautiously trim- 
med its budget to $1,319,000 and then fell over $200,000 short 
of that mark. Like most of its numerous affiliates, the Council of 
Social Agencies had to prune its staff and curtail services. A De- 
partment of Volunteers was created to maintain some sorely 
needed functions, but Oscar Kuolt had to discharge several of his 
professional assistants. 

Even the political campaign that fall failed to stir Rochester 
from its stupor. Vast crowds greeted Governor Roosevelt, the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, on his visit to Rochester 
in October, but occasional rallies of both parties in earlier years 
had had a more boisterous character without foreshadowing the 
result. The City’s traditional leaders were not unduly alarmed. Yet 
Roosevelt received a narrow plurality of 1100 over Hoover in a 
contest that brought out 142,149 Rochester voters. Governor Her- 
bert Lehman and the other principal Democratic candidates in the 
State, as well as Senator Wagner, also carried the city in the first 
clear victory for that party on state and national levels in the 
city’s history. But whether the ballots represented votes for jobs or 
for beer was uncertain to local analysts and perhaps to most citi- 
zens as well. 
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THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL 
1933-1936 


HE DEMOCRATIC victory in November 1933 proved to be a 

more decisive turning point in the city than was at first sus- 

pected. Although the contests were primarily state and 
national, the new men thus elected approached the deepening 
crisis with fresh vigor. They progressively assumed many of the 
responsibilities that Rochester, like other communities, was finding 
too heavy and perplexing. As the city staggered under the increas- 
ing burden of unemployment relief, as it stumbled in vain at- 
tempts to restore the morale of local producers, as it faltered in 
the effort to supply meaningful activities to thousands of idle 
youths as well as adults, the new state and federal officials, re- 
sponding to the pleas of local bodies, took up these tasks. 

Their programs, of course, were experimental, and they, too, 
often faltered. Yet seeking eagerly for fresh ideas and novel tech- 
niques, they quickly appropriated some of the ingenious schemes 
previously proposed and tried out in scattered cities. Indeed it is 
interesting to note how frequently Rochester, more alert than 
most to its responsibilities, had partially anticipated, if it did not 
actually inspire, some federal programs, and how enthusiastically 
the Kodak City responded to their bright promise, at least until 
issues of political and economic leadership intervened to mar the 
relationship. 


oe 
If the throng of Democrats, numbering over 15,000, who surged 


boisterously up and down Main Street on the night of the elec- 
tion, posed a challenge to Rochester's established leaders, a more 
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immediate problem during the coming months was to determine 
just who those leaders were. The fact that Harry Bareham, who 
led the party in defeat, had also lost his post as county treasurer, 
in one of the two local contests won by the Democrats, practically 
ended his career as leader. Many difficulties previously encount- 


ered by Mayor Owen and City Manager Poole in the fiscal and 
administrative fields were compounded as the Republicans failed 


to make a quick and harmonious selection of a new chairman. 
Some decisions could not be deferred; and, because of the im- 
passe, Rochester, eager to keep moving, found itself marching 
with Governor Lehman and President Roosevelt. 

The local administrative mess worsened month by month. When 
in December Comptroller George F. Argetsinger refused to ap- 
prove some of Poole’s fiscal procedures, the party's effort to con- 
duct an investigation quietly brought a demand from Councilman 
Charles W/. Stanton for a public hearing. Although a grand jury 
ultimately uncovered many irregularities and some questionable 
practices, it issued no indictments, and Argetsinger rather than 
Poole resigned, and with him the advisory committee that had 
labored for eight months to direct the city’s financial policies. 

These developments seemed to leave Charles A. Bostwick, 
popular leader of the 10th Ward, in control, but it was no time 
to grasp the helm without full support from the bankers. City 
Manager Poole’s chief concern was to secure support for a $3,- 
600,000 bond issue to meet the mounting cost of relief and other 
expenses. The City Council reluctantly approved the measure in 
April after the treasurer had already withheld $750,000 in mu- 
nicipal salaries and current payments. But no bank placed a bid on 
the bonds, and when the Clearing House met to consider the of- 
fering it quickly adjourned without action. 

That, of course, was action enough. Mayor Owen promptly re- 
signed, and the Council elected Percival DeW. Oviatt, a respected 
attorney, to his post and replaced Poole as City Manager by Theo- 
dore C. Briggs, an able business executive. The party gave Owen 
and Poole lesser positions in the administration and reorganized 
the old advisory committee to include members of all the warring 
factions. Gannett’s political reporter attributed leadership in this 
shuffle to T. Carl Nixon from the old committee and Carl Hall- 
auer, a new member. Ernest A. Paviour and Harry B. Crowley, 
both insurance men, and Sol Heumann, an industrialist, were 
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other “additions. Their combined connections soon brought an 
agreement from the bankers to float the necessary bonds. 

Charles Stanton, the only Democrat on the Council, branded 
these moves a “palace revolution” that left the bankers in full 
control-of the city. As he had earlier prodded Poole for a list of 
municipal employees living in city-owned houses without paying 
rent, he now demanded an investigation of the welfare depart- 
ment and provoked the dismissal of MacSweeney because of some 
duplication in relief expenditures. 

The new administration withstood the criticism of MacSweeneel S 
friends and the hostility of a disgruntled Bostwick. It resumed the 
city’s share of the welfare program and endeavored to maintain 
normal civic services. The earnest intercession of a Citizens Com- 
mittee, headed by Professor Dexter Perkins of the University, 
brought the restoration of a portion of the budget cut suffered by 
the library. But that institution and the museum still had to cur- 
tail their hours and make other economies to keep their doors 
open. Like the public schools, they looked hopefully to new state 
and federal relief-work projects for additional support. 

The fact that the Rochester banks were strong enough to force 
the city administration to accept their fiscal leadership contrasted 
with the situation in many cities where such institutions were in- 
solvent. All local banks had successfully weathered the financial 
crises of 1929 and succeeding years; although they had closed on 
March 4, in compliance with Governor Lehman’s proclamation of 
a bank holiday, they all opened at its termination ten days later. 
The Clearing House helped to sustain business transactions dur- 
ing the interval by issuing $2,000,000 in certificates; moreover, 
deposits increased after the reopening of the banks, though the 
number of reliable borrowers continued to decline. 

Yet the bank crisis was overshadowed by that of work relief, 
and both focused attention on the new administration at Wash- 
ington. When Governor Lehman announced, early in January, 
that state welfare funds were almost exhausted, the City Council 
held a public hearing on the problem. Rochester’s total outlays 
on welfare and work relief had exceeded $5 million during the 
preceding year, while the county had expended an additional $3 
million on welfare. Even the supporters of adequate relief were 
becoming alarmed, and the Mayor appointed another Citizens’ 
Committee, headed by Herbert W. Bramley of the Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr department store, to study the situation. Its report, two 
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months later, proposed the creation of a central bureau to screen 
all applicants for home or work relief from either public or pri- 
vate agencies. But this effort to eliminate duplication offered little 
prospect for major economies since the number of legitimate ap- 
plicants was appallingly large. Over 15,000 had registered for 
work relief since Jan. 1, 1933, and scarcely a fourth of them had 
been placed, even for short periods. 

The Civic Committee on Unemployment had not been idle. 


§. Park Harman, its executive secretary, reported in March that 
55 per cent of the pledges to spend $6 million had been fulfilled 
_and, moreover, that many companies had adopted schemes to 


share the available work among their employees. The subcom- 


mittee on self-help gardens was ready to expand its program that 


summer; another, hoping to stimulate freer spending, was pro- 
moting an agreement among local firms to assure workers of their 
jobs for a year. Although nothing came of that plan in the city 


| (the governor of Ohio took it up there), Rochester rejoiced when 


President Roosevelt announced the creation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to give unemployed youths work at non-military 
camps in the public forests. His experiment with such a program, 
when he was Governor in New York the year before, had won 
approval, and Col. Montgomery E. Leary of Rochester had pro- 
posed its adoption on a national scale in January. 

The city not only applauded, but prepared to take quick advan- 
tage from another Roosevelt decision to create a great public- 
works program. Congressman James L. Whitley immediately saw 
the possibility of securing aid under the Industrial Recovery Act 
for the construction of the central library, of a new city hall, and 
of port improvements. Councilman Harold S. W. MacFarlin, also 
a Republican, added a new bridge at Elmwood Avenue and other 
local projects to the list. City Manager Briggs and Earl Weller of 
the Bureau hastened to Washington in June to press local claims 
for assistance. They endeavored at first to limit themselves to six 
projects, but they soon caught the excitement and agreed to apply 
for many more, including the long-desired parallel streets. Since, 
however, the city would have to vote funds for land costs and 
other charges in connection with each undertaking, the opposi- 
tion of hard-pressed taxpayers quickly dimmed the hope of open- 
ing the parallel streets. Rochester secured an allotment of over 
$2,500,000 in PW A funds that year, but it was late in November 
before work on the first project commenced. 
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Despite in the Chamber of Commerce to some 
aspects of the Industrial Recovery Act, Rochester responded with 
enthusiasm to the NRA. Indeed it is possible that a pro- 
posal by Meyer Jacobstein early in April helped to inspire the 
program and to determine its form. The Rochester banker and 
former congressman had outlined a scheme to spur industrial re- 
covery by creating a national board empowered to limit produc 
tion and to approve standard-price agreements reached by com 
peting companies in a manner so prescribed as to free them from 
anti-trust restraints. He had sent a draft to the President and was 
soon advised that it had been forwarded to Senator Wagner, who 

was actively engaged in preparing a national recovery bill 
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_ Although Jacobstein’s contributions were scarcely discernible 


dramatic of New Deal experiments. When Hugh S. Johnson, its 
impulsive director, wrote the Chamber inviting it to launch the 
program locally, Roland Woodward called a meeting of avic and 
business leaders, who formed a committee headed by Mayor 
Oviatt and George J. Keyes to promote the NRA in Rochester 
The first Blue Eagle arrived on July 25 shortly after the pmnters 
signed the first code. Other industries quickly fell into line, and 
Eastman Kodak announced its adoption of the i 
code. In compliance with its terms, Kodak raised all workers to 
the minimum standards of 40 cents an hour for men and 35 cents 
for women, and in order to maintain existing job differentials it 
adopted a 10 per cent wage boost throughout the company. The 
Gleason Works hastily applied the blanket code pending agree- 
ment on one for the machine-tool indusiry. Nearly 150 Rochester 
firms signed their respective codes before the end of July, and tea 
times that number within the next ten days. 
The local response was so gratifying that the commitice ap- 
pointed Col. Oscar N. Solbert of Eastman Kodak as chairman of 
a group to appraise the effect of the NRA in Rochester. Solbert 
enlisted 2600 canvassers to check on the 8000 establishments 
which had now signed codes. His report, three weeks later, an- 
nounced the creation of 9126 new jobs and the addition of 
$6,700,000 to local payrolls on an annual basis as a result of the 
Blue Eagle. 
1933, an estimated 175,000 Rochesterians watched from the curb 
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as 65,000 took part in one of the greatest demonstrations in the 
city’s history. Over 200 firms entered floats and 71 bands supplied 
patriotic and marching music for all sections of the parade, which 
required seven hours to pass the reviewing stand in front of the 
Court House. There Chairman Donald A. Dailey, the local 
Democratic leader, and Vice-Chairman Crowley, with other mem- 
bers of the bi-partisan group, were later joined by Major Kenneth 
C. Townson, who had led the column as chief marshal. 

Unfortunately, each step forward in the drive toward recovery 
seemed to reveal a backward slip elsewhere. The new jobs 
created by the NRA failed to call back all those previously laid 
off, thus re-emphasizing the vastness of the depression; moreover 
the minimum wages tended often to become the new maximum 
as well. Although Rochester was praised by State Chairman W. 
Averell Harriman for achieving the best compliance in the state, 
the number of complaints soon began to mount. Many hard- 

managers, who hastily signed up to get their Blue Eagles 
and other advantages, failed to abide by the terms of their codes. 

A major grievance, in the eyes of some managers, was the 
recognition and safeguards Section 7a of the Act gave to labor 
unions. Inevitably that clause strengthened their precarious po- 
sition in Rochester. Some of their leaders were already demand- 
ing full union rates even on the relief-work projects, where a 
strike delayed progress on several jobs for a month that summer. 
Under the protection of the shoe code, the employees of the 
Sherwood Shoe Co. enrolled unanimously in the Independent 
Shoe Workers’ Association. Meanwhile the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Rochester's strongest union, which had rejoined the 
AF. of L. nationally in order to safeguard its position under the 
dothing code, won a strike against the Keller, Heumann, 
Thompson firm and thus ousted its old rival, the United Gar- 
ment Workers, from all but one local plant. 

In spite of general satisfaction within the industry over this 
settlement, one feature of the strike revived the concern of many 
Rochester industrialists. When, in an attempt to break up mass 
picketing, the police made use of tear gas, Abraham Chatman, 
the union leader, telegraphed a request to Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins for 500 gas masks from the Army. Although an 
early settlement made the strategy unnecessary, the mere prospect 
that the War Department might be called on to assist rather than 
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chastise a union aroused qualms in Rochester concerning the 
New Deal. 

It was difficult for those in charge of local budgets to grasp 
the long-range advantages latent in the rising costs of work 
relief. Pressure for economy was strong in both public and pri- 
vate fields. Responding to the charge that Rochester had been too 
generous with its bounty, the Community Chest reduced its quota 
in 1933 to $1,094,380 and then fell 13 per cent short of the goal. 
Marion Folsom, elected president of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies in September, following the death of Judge Stephens, ex- 
pressed sympathy for member agencies over the depletion of their 
staffs, but counseled retrenchment wherever possible. City Mana- 
ger Briggs warned in August that the increased costs of labor and 
materials would soon force a suspension of work relief. Even the 
Civic Improvement Association voted to defer action on the 
parallel streets as too costly, and Carey Brown, its director, ac- 
cepted a call to Washington to serve on the technical review 
board of the PWA. 

Everybody turned increasingly to Washington for leadership 
and assistance. Even the bankers, who the previous fall had 
created a local home-mortgage advisory committee, which had 
assisted 800 homeowners to retain their titles, welcomed Roose- 
velt’s decision in August to establish a Federal Home Loan Bank 
to assume this mounting responsibility. Over 2000 additional ap- 
plicants received assistance before the end of the year. J. Franklin 
Bonner, advocate of a back-to-the-land movement, rejoiced when 
Roosevelt set up a Subsistence Homestead Division to direct a 
$25 million experiment in that field. Although his hopes of locat- 
ing the first such settlement in Gates faded when the national 
director chose a site in West Virginia for the purpose, Bonner, 
backed by Harper Sibley and Jacobstein, among others, took an 
option on a 50-acre tract on Howard Road to be ready for action 
the next spring. | 

Even the necessity of awaiting a decision from Washington did 
not seem too objectionable in 1933, for the relief it generally 
brought was more than welcome. Thus the steady enlistment of 
young men in the CCC during the summer months increased the 
number of local boys in these camps from 400 in May to 2100 
from the area by January. While the first contingent was back in 
Rochester looking for jobs in November, their morale was high. 
The announcement of Roosevelt’s decision to take over the re- 
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sponsibility of maintaining work-relief projects throughout the 
country during the winter gave new assurance to struggling of- 
ficials everywhere. 
Oe 
Little criticism of outside assistance appeared until it posed a 
threat to local leadership. The outspoken voice of Charles W. 


Stanton, lone Democrat on the City Council, had served to hold 


the Republican factions in line that summer. But when he led the 
Opposition ticket to victory, in November 1933, a new situation 
developed. Ably directed by Harlan W. Rippey and Donald A. 


Dailey, the Democrats captured four of the five contested council 


' seats and a sufficient number of supervisors to win control of 


both bodies for the first time in many decades. They elected three 


local judges, made Roy Bush county clerk, and took over the 


school board as well. 
This surprising political upset brought sweeping changes all 


down the line. The new Democratic City Council promptly 


elected Stanton as mayor on Jan. 2, 1934, and called Harold W. 


_ Baker back from Washington to become city manager. A former 


——$—$<$—$<——— 


director of the Bureau and once Commissioner of Public Works 
under Story, Baker was an able administrator and chose his de- 
partment heads with skill, but with little interest in politics he 
granted the party leaders a relatively free hand for a time in fill- 
ing lesser positions. Nearly four score office holders lost their jobs 
by one device or another to new patronage appointees in the city 
and many also in the county. 

The Democrats came to power at a propitious moment. Al- 
though their action in abolishing many civil-service positions and 
creating new ones for their own henchmen provoked widespread 
criticism, it was not a new situation and the argument that all 
the ousted officials were Republicans long entrenched in their 
posts seemed a sufficient justification to many of the now- 
dominant Democrats. The leaders of that party were confident 
that their friends at Albany and in Washington would throw 
favors their way, too, and Judge Rippey, formerly on the New 
York Supreme Court, did receive an appointment to the Federal 
District Court in June. But their greatest benefits came from the 
increasing flood of federal assistance pouring into Rochester as a 
result of the welfare programs. 

The Civil Works Administration was of most immediate im- 
portance. As the CWA took over the direction of local work- 
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relief projects in November, paying 50 cents an hour for labor and 
up to $1.50 for skilled workers, the rejoicing among the 6500 
thus employed helped to lift the community's morale. Both the 
city and the county hastened to appropriate the funds required 
to buy the materials needed on the 152 approved projects, and 
each proposed several new undertakings. Francis H. Carroll, an 
experienced engineer who assumed direction of the projects in 
December, soon added several white-collar jobs and increased the 
number of enrollees to 16,000 by the end of the month. 

Almost everybody applauded the work of the CWA. When 
Paul Folger, the Republican chairman of the local work-relief 
committee, resigned in January, suspicions of political pressure 
arose, but the quick appointment of assistant chairman Arthur 
M. Lowenthal, also a Republican, to replace him silenced criti- 
cism. The steady arrival of federal checks, which brought over 
$2 million to Rochester during the first eleven weeks, not only 
alleviated much suffering among the familes directly affected, 
but also stirred a new optimism in business circles. In January the 
Chamber announced a 22 per cent jump in factory employment 
and a 9 per cent increase in retail trade over that of the same 
period a year before. A month later its statisticians found local 
employment at the highest point in two years. 

President Roosevelt’s popularity also reached a new peak. The 
local Masons staged a birthday ball in his honor on Jan. 30, 1934, 
attracting 7500 guests whose tickets netted a sizable sum for 
Warm Springs. Frank Gannett devoted his lead editorial in the 
Times-Union on March 5 to a laudatory review of the accom- 
plishments of Roosevelt’s first year. The Literary Digest, which 
took a poll in Rochester and eight other cities early in May, 
found the Kodak City 2 to 1 for F.D.R., an enthusiasm exceeded 
only in Brooklyn and Newark. Even the crisis in March, when 
the scheduled expiration of CWA threatened a discharge of thou- 
sands of workers at the end of the month, was successfully 
passed. Roosevelt’s announcement of a plan for a new form of 
federal aid prompted a last-minute extension of approximately 
half the projects under local and state auspices. 

The renewed taste of local responsibility was not entirely 
pleasant, however. City Manager Baker, relieved of heavy work- 
relief burdens, had managed to retire $2,308,000 of the city debt 
by March 1, thus boosting the city’s credit and enabling him to 
refund another $3 million in bonds at the lowest interest rate for 
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several years. Neither Rochester nor the state felt able to main- 
tain the full work-relief payments allowed under CWA. But 
TERA’s decision to cut the outlays by reducing the number of 
hours from 30 to 10 or 12 a week brought immediate protests 
from many recipients and caused a strike at several projects. Ap- 


proximately 2000 of the 7000 relief workers joined the walkout 


and considerably delayed some jobs during the next five weeks. 


Nevertheless the strike failed, and the Emergency Work Bureau 
of Rochester and Monroe County, with Lowenthal as chairman 


and Carroll as chief engineer, was able at the close of the year to 


report the completion of 163 useful projects and considerable 


progress on 74 others. It had expended over $7 million, most of 
it coming from the federal and state governments under succes- 
sive CWA and TERA auspices, and it had given employment to 


| over 16,000 men and women, 5000 of whom were still on the job. 


The Republicans, meanwhile, were revamping their party or- 
ganization. Renewed demands for the ousting of Bareham as 
chairman brought a proposal from Nixon that responsible control 
be placed in a small committee on which he and Hallauer and 
Crowley would serve. Despite the formation of such a committee 
in March, the need for an official county chairman precipitated a 
long contest between Bostwick and Thomas E. Broderick that 
ended with the latter’s election on July 26. 

Broderick assumed his new role on Aug. 1, 1934, but his action 
was overshadowed, even in Rochester, by the news from Ger- 
many, where Hitler seized full power on the same day. That 
ominous event recalled the fact that political contests are seldom 
strictly local in character. Indeed, national if not international 
considerations would play a significant role in the forthcoming 
election. The old liquor question had been settled in the state the 
year before with the ratification of the repeal amendment. 
Lehman had appointed James P. B. Duffy to the State Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, thus recognizing local Democratic 
leadership in repeal efforts, but now that issue had passed, giving 
way to broader questions. 

The record of the New Deal on internal questions commanded 
first attention, for most international issues remained in the dis- 
cussion stage. The City Club heard Rabbi Bernstein warn that 
Hitler was preparing for war; it listened as Professor Perkins 
defended Roosevelt’s foreign policy and appealed for early recog- 
nition of Russia; it displayed a characteristic tolerance by 
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welcoming to its rostrum the anarchist, Emma Goldman, now 
disillusioned with the Soviets and paying a brief visit at the home 
of her parents in Rochester. But of course no action resulted 
from these sessions. 

There had been plenty of action on the national front, yet local 
Opinions concerning its merits were mixed. Frank Gannett had 
applauded vigorously when Roosevelt abandoned the gold stand- 
ard and endeavored to stabilize the currency on the commodity- 
dollar principle of George F. Warren, Gannett’s old professor at 
Cornell. But his ardor cooled when Roosevelt turned from 
Warren to John Maynard Keynes, the British economist who 
urged governmental expenditures to take up the slack in private 
investment as the surest road to recovery. The Times-Union 
editor, a believer in economy, was fearful of this policy, yet he 
had seen too much merit in the New Deal to make an abrupt 
switch. He accordingly urged the Republican state convention, 
which met at Rochester in September, to adopt an affirmative 
rather than a negative platform. When, instead, that party 
launched an all-out attack on the New Deal, Gannett lamented 
its intransigence. He also disparaged the uncritical laudation that 
characterized the Democratic state convention at Buffalo. 

The moderation of the city’s normally Republican papers in 
the 1934 campaign and the enthusiasm with which many resi- 
dents greeted Mrs. Roosevelt, on her visit as a guest of Mrs. 
Harper Sibley in October, may have helped to swing Rochester 
again into the Democratic column in all but six contests. That 
party elected James P. B. Duffy to Congress in the 38th District 
(although James Wadsworth, Republican, again carried the 
39th); it also won a sufficient vote in the city to carry the county 
for Lehman and for eight other state and local candidates. 

ee 


Yet many in Rochester were becoming restive under the New 
Deal. Local compliance with the NRA codes was no longer so 
encouraging, and many firms were turning back their Blue Eagles. 
Chamber statisticians, who had noted an occasional upturn in 
their graphs in 1934, rejoiced when the movement became more 
pronounced a year later. The need for federal regulation, or even 
federal assistance, seemed to some less urgent; a few branded 
such intervention as positively injurious, but the inarticulate ma- 
jority still accepted both gratefully. 

Only in the welfare field was federal assistance and leadership 
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generally welcomed, though even here some doubts were arising. 
When the Community Chest failed to achieve its reduced goal in 
May 1934, and again a year later, several of its member agencies, 
most of which had cut their staffs to a bare minimum, eagerly 
devised and sponsored work-relief projects to employ white- 
collar applicants in maintaining recreational and other programs. 
They joined the Chamber in recommending an expansion of the 
CCC and launched a special investigation of the activities open 
to the city’s youth, which in turn pointed up the need for larger 
opportunities. Oscar Kuolt, as well as Arthur Lowenthal, vigor- 
ously defended the white-collar projects. They cooperated with 
school officials and others in launching the New Era Collegiate 
program and backed several additional schemes to employ the 
city’s idle talent. 

Yet Marion Folsom, president of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, was skeptical of “make-work’’ projects. He may not have 
used the term “boondoggling” to describe them (though it is 
supposed to have originated in Rochester and was widely used 
that year), but he saw brighter prospects for safeguarding human 
welfare through unemployment insurance, and he frequently 
urged its adoption on a national scale. He responded eagerly, 
when Roosevelt appointed him to a new advisory committee on 
social security, and returned, after a session in Washington, con- 
vinced that the New Deal program had long-range aspects of 
great merit. 

Folsom, now the treasurer at Eastman Kodak, had full con- 
fidence in the nation’s ability not only to achieve economic re- 
covery but also to guard against future calamities in that field by 
cooperation between business and government. While his firm, 
along with six others in the city, had started to distribute un- 
employment benefits in 1933, it had since called most of the men 
back, adding over 2800 to its local payrolls in 1934 when, with 
23,000 employed, it doubled the previous year’s profits. 

Important new advances were occurring in several firms, none 
more dramatic than those at the Distillation Products Division of 
Eastman Kodak. There in the early thirties Dr. Kenneth C. D. 
Hickman, having developed a high-vacuum still to assist in the 
packaging of sensitive film, was requested by the Medical School 
to build an apparatus to distil a hormone. On the completion of 
that task Dr. Hickman, seeking an additional use for his apparatus, 
conceived the idea of distilling off the unpleasant odor of cod-liver 
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oil. In the experiment that followed he discovered a cheap process 
for the production of Vitamin A pills. Although the system was 
perfected and patented late in 1933, two years passed before the 
new plant, erected by General Mills in a joint operation with 
Kodak, which supplied the patents, was ready for production. 

The Eastman firm was, of course, exceptional; yet few of its 
executives shared Folsom’s confidence in the New Deal. Many in 
the Chamber were becoming increasingly critical. One committee 
actively opposed the Fletcher-Rayburn bill to regulate the stock 
exchange, and forty industrial members signed a telegram pro- 
testing some of the powers granted under the Wagner labor- 
board measure. Harper Sibley became, in 1935, an outspoken critic 
of Roosevelt, his former schoolmate at Groton and Harvard; his 
new stand, which coincided with the Supreme Court’s decision 
against the NRA, helped to swing the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he became president that year, into open op- 
position to the New Deal. Business sentiment was still divided, 
however, and when the President launched the Federal Housing 
Authority with power to grant loans to struggling home builders, 
the local Chamber gladly provided headquarters space for a 
survey to determine the city’s needs in this field. 

The city officials, now solidly Democratic, had no qualms 
about accepting federal aid. Although City Manager Baker's 
efforts to secure PWA funds for the parallel streets and a civic 
center were frustrated when opposition to the necessary local 
outlays revived, other civic projects were greatly assisted as the 
federal government contributed a fourth or more of the cost. The 
new John Marshall High School and the new Rundel Building 
of the public library headed the list of beneficiaries, but twelve 
others—schools, bridges, disposal plants and the like—boosted 
the grand total of such federal assistance to $2,368,432, to which 
the city added another $5 million. 

Rochester got much larger sums in state and federal reimburse- 
ments on its welfare outlays and for relief-work projects. The 
total of these contributions exceeded $10 million in 1935, com- 
prising a third of the city’s revenue in a year which topped all 
previous budgets. Most of this went into welfare for, despite 
some improvements in private employment, the number of relief 
applicants continued to increase until nearly a fifth of the city’s 
population received such assistance. An investigation, demanded 
by Councilman MacFarlin and welcomed by Commissioner Frank 
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X. Kelly, disclosed the presence of a few “‘chiselers” but re- 
vealed that the major cause was the inadequacy of job oppor- 
tunities, especially in the white-collar division. 

The Emergency Work Bureau, which had carried on under 
TERA auspices since the expiration of CWA, operated with a 
restricted budget. It had cut the hours and deferred many proj- 


ects. Yet between five and six thousand had received part-time 
employment on highway, sewer, and water-main repairs, at land- 


scaping work in the parks, on minor construction jobs, and on a 


few white-collar projects. Rochester received 75 per cent reim- 


bursement on these outlays, which slightly exceeded $6 million 


for twenty months. Almost everybody rejoiced, however, when 


the federal government late in 1935 took over this task under the 


newly organized Works Progress Administration. 


Since the WPA proposed to foot the bill, starting on Dec. 1, as 


_ well as to manage all work relief, the city promptly cut its budget 


for 1936. The tax bite had been reduced somewhat since the high 


| of 1932, though not sufficiently to satisfy some outspoken critics, 


| who met at the Rochester Club in February 1935 to form the 
| Citizens’ Tax League. H. H. Stebbins, Jr., former chairman of the 
| Civic Committee on Unemployment, reappeared as secretary of 


the new group—a curious reminder of the changing times. Its 
first effect was to prod the city into a drive for the collection of 
back taxes. That campaign brought in some $3,700,000 dur- 
ing the next two years and reduced the total delinquency to 
$6,500,000 despite the continued hard times. 

This situation was even more grievous in the county. There 
the rapid growth of suburban towns during the late twenties had 
witnessed the promotion of numerous subdivisions, most of which 
had installed improvements financed by bonds based on an antici- 
pated rise in lot values. Cessation of construction had left many 
tracts desolate, unable to pay their assessments. The county, which 
had to make up these deficiencies, taxed the remaining property, 
90 per cent of it in the city, at higher rates, thus compounding 
the burden. This situation spurred a drive launched by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research for a reorganization of the county govern- 
ment under a county manager, a goal that was at least partially 
achieved in November 1935. 

Rochesterians also paid federal taxes, but since these had de- 
clined appreciably in volume after 1929, few protested until they 
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began to mount to new heights in 1936. The Bureau commenced 
a study at this point which revealed that the federal government 
had expended $10.7 million in Monroe County during the year, 
not including its outlays on NYA, PWA or CCC, or more than 
twice as much as welfare for the same persons would have cost. 
Francis Carroll, the engineer in charge, answered the implied 
criticism by pointing to the solid value of the 163 projects com- 
pleted in 1936, including, for example, new and safer runways 
for the airport. Robert G. Hoffman remarked at Albany that if 
some work-relief jobs seemed questionable in Rochester, the tre- 
sponsibility lay with the local sponsors who recommended them. 
No one took note of the fact that the city was receiving more in 
federal subventions than it was paying in national taxes, but when 
the WPA did begin to curtail its outlays, late in 1936, the in- 
creased demand for welfare brought renewed pleas for federal 
aid. 

The heat on both sides of the argument was in part political, 
and the fact that the Republicans recaptured the county in No- 
vember 1935 intensified the conflict. A move to consolidate city 
and county welfare was deferred as the Democrats, who had lost 
the expected opportunity to organize the county-manager system, 
endeavored to safeguard their jobs in the city. Indeed the pressure 
from that party, of which Harold P. Burke, corporation counsel, 
became leader in June, proved disturbing to some officials, includ- 
ing the City Manager. Baker, however, refused either to give in 
or resign, and both Mayor Stanton and Councilman Julius Hoeste- 
rey supported him. Since the party would obviously need assist- 
ance in the coming election, its leaders finally accepted the de- 
mand of the newly formed American Labor Party that Assembly- 
man George B. Kelly run in place of Duffy for Congress. 

Broderick, the Republican leader, waged an aggressive cam- 
paign throughout the year. He instigated an investigation, by the 
Board of Supervisors, of WPA procedures in the county, and 
when state officials blocked its progress, he indorsed the demand 
of striking relief workers for wage increases. He forestalled the 
efforts of the state commissioner of correction to induce the 
county to build a new penitentiary with WPA funds previously 
allotted during the Democratic regime. And he joined Council- 
man MacFarlin in fanning the fears of Rochester residents con- 
cerning the safety of the city’s drinking water if Baker’s plan to 
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tap and inexhaustible supply by the development of an intake and 
filtering plant at Bogus Point on Lake Ontario should win 
preference over the rival plan to draw water from upland 
Honeoye Lake. 

Frank Gannett had likewise swung over to active opposition to 


_the New Deal on the national as well as the local level. The 


rising tide of criticism, strengthened by several court decisions, 
received increasing space in his papers. Although the Times- 


| Union had sympathized in 1933 with the demands of New York 


farmers for milk-price regulation and had applauded the Supreme 


Court for upholding the state law that granted it, in a celebrated 


case brought by Leo Nebbia, a Rochester grocer, its editor had 


_ become by 1935 a staunch friend of numerous detractors of the 


President and gave frequent expression of their views in his 


_ columns. The Democrat & Chronicle, too, had become more out- 


spoken in opposition. A series of special-feature stories on the 
_ WPA by Miss Margaret Frawley had a decidedly skeptical tone 
| at the start, and although the human interest details she un- 
covered soon gave her articles a warmly sympathetic character, 
_ the opinions on the editorial page became increasingly hostile. 


a ee — 





Yet this opposition failed to shake the hold of the Democrats. 
When the WPA, in order to encourage workers to seek private 
jobs, cut back its outlays, both in the percentage of its support 
and in the number of projects operated, the federal authorities at 
the same time increased the NYA projects in order to supply at- 
tractive opportunities to idle youths. The federal social-security 
program, adopted in August 1935, began to take effect at Roch- 
ester in October, a year later, when the first 203 aged persons re- 
ceived their initial checks, and the number of applicants who were 
accepted mounted twelve fold during that month. Although the 
subsistence homestead project planned in Gates never received 
the go-ahead signal, the HOLC and FHA authorities extended 
generous assistance to over 6000 families in the Rochester area 
by the close of 1935, and increased their number in each succeed- 
ing month. 

Rochester had regained some of its old confidence, but it was 
now confidence based on an acceptance of the city’s subordina- 
tion to the national union. When the Community Chest topped 
its $1,000,000 goal in 1936, the first such triumph in five years, 
it decided at the same time to launch a series of studies to deter- 
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mine whether, and to what extent, private social agencies should 
be maintained in view of the larger responsibilities assumed by 
government in the welfare field. The Civic Committee on Unem- 
ployment had practically suspended all operations; only its sub- 
committee in charge of self-help gardens renewed that program 
in 1936, because of the pleas of earlier participants for its con- 
tinuation. Although the Central Trades and Labor Council urged 
union men late in 1935 to quit WPA projects which did not pay 
union rates, labor officials prepared at the same time to welcome 
Senator Wagner at a local Democratic rally. Some labor men, 
headed by Chatman of the Amalgamated, flocked to the Labor 
Party banner the next year, but they, too, pledged loyal support 
for Roosevelt. And when another dispute erupted with the WPA 
officials in October, the workers determined to present their 
grievances directly to the President on his visit to Rochester. 

The Roosevelt rally on Oct. 17, 1936, overshadowed all other 
demonstrations in the city that year. Dr. Francis Townsend had 
attracted a throng of oldsters to Convention Hall in January, and 
Governor Philip La Follette of Wisconsin had attacked the ad- 
ministration in an address at the university two nights later, but 
neither stirred much comment. Norman Thomas, Upton Sinclair, 
and other spokesmen of the left came to Rochester that year. So, 
also, did Governor Alfred M. Landon and Col. Frank Knox, the 
Republican standard-bearers, both of whom drew good crowds on 
their separate visits. Yet none of these attracted the surging mass- 
es that greeted FDR, the first President to stop at the city in 25 

ears. 

‘ Roosevelt's reception at the station and along the drive to Con- 
vention Hall, and the cheers of the thousands who could not gain 
entrance to the crowded hall when he addressed them briefly in 
the rain outdoors, together with the enthusiastic response inside, 
all spoke the admiration most citizens held for their chief. Some 
two weeks later at the polls, they gave him a stunning victory in 
the largest outpouring of voters in the city’s history. The Presi- 
dent not only increased his city plurality from 1100 to 32,900, but 
swept the county as well. With the aid of the Labor Party and 
the popularity of Governor Lehman, he carried most of the ticket 
—George Kelly for Congress, Roy Bush for County Clerk, Judge 
Rippey for the Court of Appeals, and three others as well, thus 
demonstrating Rochester’s acceptance of national leadership. 
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REACTION TO THE NEW DEAL 
1937-1940 


OCHESTER’S POPULAR endorsement of Roosevelt's leadership, 
in November 1936, was in no sense final. Local Democrats, 
reassured by the size of their vote, fell to bickering over 

the spoils. Local Republicans, though astonished by the election 
returns, redoubled their efforts to recapture the City Council and 
broadened their attack on the New Deal. They found business 
leaders, encouraged by improved markets and mounting payrolls, 
ready to take a more critical attitude towards the regulatory pro- 
visions of that regime, which now seemed to curb rather than 
safeguard their development. 

This reaction, by no means confined to Rochester, was so dras- 
tic that it shook the economy’s newly found confidence and 
helped to produce a recession. Alarmed by the upset, each side 
blamed its opponents, thus destroying the basic harmony achieved 
during the depths of the depression. Although many communi- 
ties, gratefully accepting the renewed grants of federal assistance, 
became staunchly Democratic, Rochester, similarly benefited by 
outside aid, emerged more solidly Republican. Indeed that swing, 
which reflected its independent spirit as well as the character of 
its leadership, progressed from reaction into retrenchment and 
exerted an enduring imprint on the city’s history. 

ae 


As many citizens regained confidence towards the close of 1936, 
old fissures widened and new ones appeared. A waiter’s strike at 
the Powers Hotel in January displayed renewed determination in 
the labor field and gave warning of trouble ahead. The statistical 
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tables compiled by the Chamber of Commerce recorded a con- 
siderable advance in 1936 over the previous year, prompting 
Rochester Commerce to revive its practice of publishing annual 
charts, although the figures were not too gratifying in such im- 
portant categories as new jobs, car sales, and freight loadings. 
Local welfare costs were declining and permitted a slight reduc- 
tion in both city and county taxes, but federal and state taxes 
were mounting, and the demand for economy there brought a 
reduction in WPA rolls, which posed new problems of local 
relief. 

Marion Folsom, the newly elected president of the Chamber, 
took an optimistic outlook. The adoption of workmen’s compen- 
sation and job-insurance laws and local agreements, together with 
the revival of factory employment, had, he declared, placed Roch- 
ester in the forefront as a place to work. He called, in his inaugu- 
ral, for further steps forward. A few months later he expressed 
tentative agreement with the objectives of the wage and hour bill 
before Congress. His trustees, however, took a more skeptical view 
of that proposal and requested delay for further study. Several 
Chamber speakers warned of the dangers of inflation, inherent 
in the New Deal, but when the stock market tumbled, in August 
1937, another speaker blamed it on the capital-gains tax. Harper 
Sibley, becoming more critical of Roosevelt, cautioned against 
any attempt in Congress to override the hostile Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Frank Gannett took more vigorous action; he helped to 
organize and became president and chief backer of the National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government formed in 
February 1937. Although the Chamber, under Folsom’s leader- 
ship, was not ready for such forthright opposition to the New 
Deal, its trustees took a sober look at federal financial policies in 
March and concluded the year by adopting an 8-point plan calling 
for a balanced budget and an end to experimental reforms. 

Local federal officials made repeated attempts to reduce relief 
costs. The cuts in 1936 soon proved too drastic, however, and 
pleas for jobs during the winter expanded the work-relief rolls 
to 7500 in February 1937, and to nearly 12,000 for the county in 
March. Robert G. Hoffman, the area director, denied the Cham- 
ber’s charge that work-relief was unduly expensive, yet he readily 
complied with state orders to reduce the rolls that summer. This, 
however, stirred new controversies, as cuts in the recreation pro- 
gram, in the adult school classes, and in other white-collar proj- 
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ects, brought quick demands for their restoration, while the com- 
pletion of each construction job inspired requests for new ones. 
And among the latter was a Chamber-backed proposal for the 
deepening of the channel into Irondequoit Bay. 

The WPA did succeed in cutting its rolls to 4628 by Nov. 9, 
1937, and drastically reduced its staff. This unfortunately acceler- 
ated the downward swing of the economy during the last quar- 
ter and presented local officials with added relief burdens. 

Several firms boldly disregarded the recession. Thus Kodak 
inaugurated a plan that December to give vacations with pay to 
all workers who had two or more years of service, and both the 
McCurdy store and the Gannett Company adopted Eastman’s 
earlier scheme for annual wage dividends. But even the an- 
nouncement by Eastman and others of plans for plant expansion 
and the upward trend in building permits failed to check the 
Opposing trend in job opportunities. Rochester’s state employment 
office continued to attract praise for its numerous placements, and 
local employers won commendation for their compliance with the 
new unemployment insurance regulations, but factory payrolls 
dropped sharply in 1938. 

Both the Community Chest and the Council of Social Agencies 
pressed forward with the re-evaluation of their functions under- 
taken in 1936. Vilas Swan, who succeeded Folsom as president of 
the Council in 1937, conferred at length with Oscar Kuolt on the 
progress of the several surveys ordered by the Chest and on the 
steps necessary to make the adjustments they called for. The 
larger responsibility assumed by the governmental bodies, both 
state and local, made it increasingly desirable to draw their rep- 
resentatives into Council committees and to insure a cooperative 
division of functions. 

The social agencies were already discovering that, while the 
rigors of the depression had passed, its privations had created a 
host of derelicts whose rehabilitation challenged their full ener- 
gies. In order to assure a better grasp of social issues before the 
legislature, the Council of Social Agencies purchased the services 
in this field of the State Charities and Aid Society. After con- 
siderable deliberation, the Council decided not to expand its func- 
tions to encompass those of a community council, as proposed by 
a visitor from California. It did experiment for a time with a 
coordinating committee designed to work with grass-roots neigh- 
borhood groups, but it soon withdrew in order to concentrate 
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attention on the needs of its member agencies. It determined, 
however, to recommend the creation of a housing commission to 
tackle that knotty problem, and it applauded the formation by the 
six voluntary hospitals of the Rochester Hospital Council in 1939. 
Fortunately the Community Chest was now better able to support 
the work of member agencies. It not only permitted modest in- 
creases in their budgets but also revived the early tradition of 
exceeding each annual goal. 


City Manager Baker faced a totally different situation. New 
responsibilities were cropping up on every side, yet the public 
showed enthusiasm only over reductions in taxes. The state Public 
Welfare Law of 1929 and the Old Age Security Act passed the 
next year had delegated new functions to the director of city wel- 
fare and brought old-age benefits to over 5600 residents by 1939, 
but the beneficiaries were not vocal. Instead, every additional 
cost for relief sharpened the demand for economy. 

That issue intensified the struggle for control and embittered 
local politics. When MacFarlin predicted in 1937 that the Demo- 
crats on the City Council would push the tax rate up to $41.30 
by 1940, if not checked, Mayor Stanton responded with a charge 
that the Republican supervisors had boosted the county tax 85 
per cent since 1933, as against a city tax increase of only 2 per 
cent in that period; of course Rochester residents paid most of 
the former levy. The Citizen’s Tax League accused both the city 
and the county of extravagance. Baker, however, faced a more 
threatening attack from members of the Democratic party who 
demanded the replacement of more Republican office holders by 
their own loyal partisans. When Mayor Stanton and Councilman 
Julius Hoesterey blocked a move for Baker’s ouster, Chairman 
Dailey and his committee refused to nominate them for re- 
election. 

Friends of the Mayor and the City Manager hastened to form 
an independent Citizen’s Party. It attracted the support of such 
prominent Democrats as B. Emmett Finucane and Councilman 
Joseph Silverstein and such Republicans as MacSweeney and 
Professor Arthur J. May. But the Democratic machine held its 
ward leaders in line and won the backing of the American Labor 
Party, long critical of Baker’s attitude towards unions. The City 
Manager, submitting his budget as required in October, promised 
a slight cut in the tax rate, though not enough to satisfy the ad- 
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vocates of retrenchment. Discreetly silent on the manager issue, 
the Republicans waged their campaign on that of economy, plus 
general opposition to the New Deal. 

Ably led by Chairman Broderick, the Republicans triumphed, 
increasing their majority among the Supervisors and capturing the 
City Council as well. The voters at the same time rejected a pro- 
posed $500,000 bond issue for a new county penitentiary and 
defeated a state proposition for new public buildings at Albany. 
But the economy drive proved embarrassing in January when the 
Republicans organized their new administration. A pledge, during 
the campaign, to abolish the mayor’s office, in order to save that 
expense, required legislative action, and in the interim the seven 
Republican councilmen chose Lester B. Rapp as mayor. While re- 
taining Baker as city manager, they moved to create a new and 
virtually independent commerce department for MacFarlin, who 
thus became, in effect, a rival city manager. 

The party leaders faced patronage as well as budgetary prob- 
lems. Their efforts to remove all Democratic appointees precipi- 
tated a court battle by city employees who sought to retain their 
posts under a recently adopted ordinance that assured each man a 
hearing on his merits. When a move to repeal this measure was 
held up by an injunction, Judge John Van Voorhis ruled that the 
local law was binding only in respect to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the cases of those who got their jobs by competitive 
examination as prescribed by the state. 

Fiscal problems were less easily settled. The budget had as- 
sumed that WPA funds would continue to bear the major relief 
burden, but advocates of economy on the federal level had 
achieved a reduction in work-relief rolls late in 1937, and a half 
year rolled by before Rochester was ready to sponsor new projects 
designed to bring the number up to 5500 by the next December. 
In the interim the cost of welfare forced the city to exceed its 
budgetary allotments by $687,000 during the first six months and 
to pile up additional deficits as the year progressed. The new 
budgets the next fall pushed the tax rate up in both the city and 
the county for a total of over $40 per $1000, giving Rochester 
an unwonted eminence in this respect. 

Despite their closer harmony, the Republicans, too, faced an in- 
ternal struggle for power. MacFarlin’s rapid rise was not entirely 
agreeable to Broderick, who tendered his resignation in June on 
the basis of poor health. The county committee named Arthur 
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Lochte, a close friend of Bostwick and MacFarlin, as chairman 
and increased its pressure on Baker for party appointments. When 
the law abolishing the mayor's office failed to pass the legislature, 
Mayor Rapp demanded an increase in pay and resigned in De- 
cember when it was refused. The City Council promptly chose as 
his successor Samuel B. Dicker, an affable bachelor skilled at 
maintaining party harmony. 


Rochester looked with great confidence to its industrialists in 
the late 1930’s although the prospect there was not altogether 
bright. The Chamber celebrated its 50th anniversary by issuing a 
60-page number of Rochester Commerce in golden covers in 
March 1938, yet Sol Heumann, as president that year, could 
point to only one favorable trend in the local business indices. 
That item, representing an increased volume of paid newspaper 
advertisements, revealed, however, a spirit of enterprise, which 
began to show results by the close of the year. Two new factories, 
one leased by the Aplo Clothing Co. to produce for its chain of 
Bond Stores and the second erected for the new Rochester Prod- 
ucts Division of General Motors, created hundreds of new jobs. 
The Pfaudler Co. opened its new addition on West Avenue, and 
Eastman Kodak continued its unfaltering expansion. Welcoming 
these favorable signs, the Chamber trustees reaffirmed their con- 
viction that more rigid economies on the local, state, and national 
levels would assure an early recovery. 

Responding generally to that viewpoint, Rochester cast a great- 
er number of conservative votes, in November 1938, than in any 
of the five previous years. The Republicans swept all contests in 
the city and county, including the 38th Congressional District. 
In the state, however, Dewey and his running mates lost by small 
margins to the Lehman ticket put together again by a Democratic 
convention at Rochester. The local shift in political sentiment on 
state issues left Rochester in the minority on most questions with 
the notable exception of social welfare, which it strongly sup- 
ported. 

The next year brought an encouraging revival of business. 
Rochester’s interest in WPA projects declined sharply as jobs be- 
came more abundant. A strike on a few of these projects in July, 
resulting in a suspension of all relief-work for a few days, 


prompted the officials to postpone several construction jobs in- — 
definitely and without wide protest. Only in the case of some 
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white-collar projects and the NYA was the city, disturbed by the 
interruption, staunchly insistent on their resumption. 

The NYA enjoyed unstinting favor locally. Most of its numer- 
ous projects supplied practical training to the youths enrolled and 
gave them a sorely needed sense of participating in useful activi- 
ty. Some, indeed, performed lasting services, notably the news- 
paper indexing project, which engaged an average of 40 high- 
school graduates in compiling a name and subject index of the 
Rochester papers from the first available issue in 1818 down to 
1896, where the work finally halted in 1942. The total number 
employed in the county on these various projects rose from 800 
in 1936 to nearly 1500 early the next year. A sharp cut in July 
1937 was partially restored, and the staff fluctuated around 1000 
during the next four years. Few begrudged the modest payments, 
though they totaled nearly half a million annually in the county, 
for the self-respect acquired by some 6000 youths seemed fully 
worth the cost. 

Rochester was most uncertain in its reaction to the housing 
problem. The city, as we have seen, early recognized the merits 
of assisting home owners to secure and maintain their mortgages. 
It welcomed such federal agencies as the HOLC and the FHA, 
but when the latter began to explore the need for public housing, 
Many groups in the city drew back. Yet responsible social work- 
ers had experienced difficulty in finding suitable homes for 
needy families as early as 1927, and the Council of Social Agen- 
cies had studied the problem then and again a decade later. It 
now urged City Manager Baker to create a committee to explore 
the desirability of applying for some of the $800 million made 
available for public housing under the Wagner-Steagal Act passed 
in 1938. 

Congressman Kelly proposed an immediate application for such 
funds, but Baker appointed a committee, headed by Arthur Low- 
enthal, to study the problem. After some deliberation it secured 
WPA backing for an intensive survey of five specific areas and 
engaged Harold S. Rand of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
to direct the work. Rand soon encountered such deplorable con- 
ditions in three areas that he proposed quick action to secure 
some of the rapidly dwindling fund, but Baker determined to 
await the completion of the report and its evaluation. Both the 
Chamber and the Citizen’s Tax League conducted independent 
campaigns in support of varied alternatives to public housing. 
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In the election that November Congressman Kelly, who had 
made housing his principal issue, lost his seat to Joseph J. 
O’Brien, a bitter opponent of the New Deal. Accordingly, when 
Rand’s report appeared, in February 1939, only the more forth- 
right advocates of public housing and a few social agencies 
ventured to endorse its recommendations. The League of Women 
Voters, headed by Mrs. Helen Jones, urged the prompt appoint- 
ment of a housing authority with power to act as it saw fit. Baker 
added Mrs. Jones and two others to the Lowenthal committee 
and requested an early report on Rand’s recommendations. After 
considerable debate in the press and on public platforms, as well 
as in private caucuses, the citizen members of the committee 
voted 5 to 4 for the creation of an authority. But since two of 
the three councilmen, who sat on the committee without a vote, 
had expressed strong opposition to such action, Baker regarded 
the decision as a tie vote and deferred action. 

Baker, obviously, was in a ticklish position. Originally a Repub- 
lican, his early services to the New Deal had won him the Demo- 
cratic appointment as City Manager in 1934. His growing re- 
sistance to partisan pressure for jobs had eventually split that 
party, which endeared him to the victorious Republicans in 1937. 
But his continued championship of the civil service, as well as a 
slight New Deal taint, now proved embarrassing. His fiscal 
achievements included a reorganization of the department of 
assessment and taxation and a city-wide revision of assessments 
that pared down the total and raised the tax rate. This action, 
while recognizing the depressed values current at the time, in- 
creased the burden on the more healthy properties and placed 
the tax rate high above that of most cities. Baker had also main- 
tained a persistent effort to collect back taxes; he had reduced the 
delinquencies to less than a third of the $3.7 millions of 1933, 
but this had entailed many foreclosures and embittered numerous 
victims. 

The major difficulty was Rochester’s heavy debt burden. It had 
resulted in large part from the city’s noble attempt to maintain 
high welfare standards in the early years of the depression before 
the state and federal governments assumed major responsibility 
in this field. Baker’s determined effort to reduce that debt had cut 
approximately $20 million from the total in five years, but these 
outlays and the interest payments, which together comprised near- 
ly a fourth of the annual budgets, had borne heavily on the tax- 
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payers. Only the receipt of large contributions from the state and 
federal authorities to ease the huge welfare needs had made such 
debt payments possible. As these contributions began to taper off 
in 1938, the local strain was intensified. Many citizens, without 
consideration of the causes, echoed the indictments of the Citi- 
zen's Tax League and other bodies. And when the Republicans 
won a sweeping victory at the polls, in November 1939, the Mac- 
Farlin - Lochte faction seized the opportunity the next May to oust 
Baker and install Louis B. Cartwright, the city comptroller, as his 
successor. 
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CIVIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 
1930-1940 


BSORBING AS the depression was, it did not dominate all 
A aspects of the city’s life. New developments were occurring 
in the fields of recreation and public health, and if some 
of these were influenced by the economic blight, others reflected 
the impact of technological advances and metropolitan expan- 
sion. Private initiative still held the lead here, as in the utility 
field, but public officials were developing new methods of pro- 
moting the general interest. In some cases the city supplied im- 
proved facilities, as in the parks and the streets; in others it ad- 
justed its regulations, as of traffic or of utility services; in still 
others it endeavored to stimulate private organizations to perform 
larger services. Here again Rochester was seeking effective com- 
munity leadership, and several of the men who responded to its 
call would, in later years, play important roles in many fields. 
ol 


If the city’s growth was checked numerically, as we have pre- 
viously noted, its population continued to advance slowly in age 
and to change in other respects. Rochester attracted more women 
as in-migrants than men and sheltered them longer. The ratio of 
births dropped off slightly, but the number of children appeared 
to increase as the age at which youths could assume the functions 
of adults was deferred because of the lack of jobs. Yet the em- 
phasis on recreation, even among adults, gave citizens, despite 
their increased age, a youthful attitude, which helped, perhaps, 
to account for their resiliency during the early years of the 
depression. 
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Rochester not only maintained its standing at the head of the 
International League for four seasons, but also won the Little 
World Series again in 1930 and 1931. Several lads participated 
in tree-sitting contests, a fad that spread widely across the land. 
Miniature golf became so popular that the bureau of buildings 
undertook to regulate it. Local boats repulsed three successive at- 
tempts by the yacht club of Toronto to capture the prized Canada 
Cup in 1930, 1932 and 1934. As yacht racing was expensive, 
Toronto did not again send a challenger in these years. Rochester 
likewise was increasingly hard put to maintain the excellence of 
its teams. The Red Wings fell in the mid-thirties to second or 
third place, even into the lower frame for two seasons, and did 
not recapture the pennant until 1940, 

Many citizens turned to equally exciting but more economical 
sports. The Gannett Co. sponsored local competitions, starting 
in 1933, for the annual Soap Box Derby and sent the winner with 
much fanfare to Dayton each fall. High School basketball teams 
took center stage after the demise of the independent Centrals 
in 1934, but the Board of Education continued its ban against 
football. The city, with the assistance of WPA crews, developed 
wintertime facilities in the parks for tobogganing, skiing, and 
skating, and improved most of its summertime accommodations. 
Indeed, although the parks and playgrounds suffered serious 
budgetary cuts, the success of their directors in organizing TERA, 
WPA, and NYA projects to build shelters, cooking grills, bath- 
houses, pavilions and beaches, and to conduct youth programs, 
assured their continued use. 

Rochester took delight in staging community festivals. In addi- 
tion to the traditional American holidays, the city frequently ob- 
served National Indian Day, which Dr. Parker had started. It 
recognized Orville Wright Day in 1938, and other special oc- 
casions, but its attention increasingly focused on Lilac Sunday. 
This popular festival at Highland Park was first floodlighted in 
1932; three years later a special Lilac Festival Committee, initiat- 
ing regional promotion, printed 25,000 circulars for distribution 
by interested firms to customers throughout the area. 

The Convention and Publicity Bureau was Organized on an 
independent basis in 1932. Moving into the “Little White House” 
in front of Convention Hall two years later, it pressed a campaign 
to attract regional, state, and national conventions to Rochester. 
Its efforts maintained the city’s activity in this field, but the hard 
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times proved too severe for the annual Rochester Expositions at 
Edgerton Park. After a period of gradual decline, the leaders of 
that enterprise finally abandoned the industrial and auto shows 
in 1938. 

The most spectacular ceremonies at that park occurred in 1934 
when the city celebrated its centennial. City Historian Edward R. 
Foreman had commenced to prepare for it in 1929, a few months 
before the panic, and no depression could deflect Rochester’s 
plans. The publication of the first three of four centennial vol- 
umes helped to assemble information for an historical pageant 
directed by Edward Hungerford. Mayor Oviatt named an official 
committee in July 1933, and six months later Mayor Stanton add- 
ed several Democrats to its roster but retained Carl S. Hallauer 
as general chairman. One preliminary scheme, to stage a re- 
enactment of Sam Patch’s leap over the falls, was called off by 
order of the commissioner of safety, yet the program received 
sufficient publicity to assure the success of most of the events 
planned for the month-long celebration. 

A downtown parade launched the festivities on August 11. 
Governor Lehman made an official visit to the city three days 
later to attend the centennial and a national G.A.R. convention, 
which helped to swell the throngs. Hungerford’s pageant, ‘“Path- 
ways of Progress,” attracted many thousands to repeated per- 
formances on a vast stage especially constructed at Edgerton 
Park. A succession of events and exhibits there and elsewhere in 
the city crowded the schedule and brought, among other distin- 
guished visitors, Mayor Joseph Leech of Rochester, England, with 
its official greetings. Special nationality and fraternal days helped 
to boost the total of paying visitors over 300,000, assuring finan- 
cial solvency. 

The centennial stimulated renewed interest in the city’s tradi- 
tions. It enabled the Rochester Historical Society to draw fresh 
strength from the several thousand who identified themselves as 
descendants of pioneers resident in Monroe County prior to 
1834. Shortly after the celebration the society, during the prest- 
dency of J. Arthur Jennings, moved its exhibits into a temporary 
museum on Lake Avenue and prepared in 1941 to locate per- 
manently in the century-old mansion known as Woodside at 485 
East Avenue. Concern over the fate of other historic houses had 
spurred the organization in 1937 of the Society for the Preserva- 


tion of Landmarks in Western New York, which acquired the — 
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| charming old Campbell-Whittlesey house on Troup Street that 
year and under the leadership of Miss Helen C. Ellwanger and 
Mrs. George B. Selden devoted the next four to its authentic res- 
toration. Early in 1941 the city finally erected its long-debated 
Spanish-American War Memorial, a bronze eagle, on Franklin 
Square. 

While devotion to traditions helped to sustain such organiza- 
tions, as well as the D.A.R., the German Club, and other nation- 
ality groups, many societies succumbed to the depression. The 
Women’s City Club was one of the first to go, followed by the 
Seneca Club, which had never really materialized, and by the 
much older Rochester Athletic Association. Several members of 
the defunct Women’s City Club determined in 1934 to revive the 
languishing League of Women Voters; with Mrs. Stafford 
Warren at their head, they made it an effective organization by 
1939, when Mrs. Helen Jones became president. Rochester’s four 
leading country clubs and five downtown clubs successfully kept 
their doors open by letting down the bars to admit new members 
more freely. The Junior League, established on an independent 
basis in 1929, developed service functions for its members and 
won recognition in 1933 by the national body. 

Although many fraternal societies consolidated some of their 
lodges, a sufficient number were maintained to justify an occasion- 
al page of lodge news in the local dailies. Their ceremonies, how- 
ever, no longer commanded the attention once accorded them. 
Motion pictures were supplying a much more accessible and 
generally more entertaining indoor fare, while the automobile, 
now securely enclosed against the weather, absorbed an increasing 
share of the leisure time of most citizens. Indeed Rochester’s 
85,000 cars and 11,000 trucks represented more than one per 
family in 1930, the highest proportion of any large city, and 
increased 25 per cent as the decade advanced. 

oe 

The impact of the automobile was almost as intense and cer- 
tainly more enduring than that of the depression, yet it was only 
one of the technological changes confronting Rochester in these 
decades. Civic leaders encountered many problems in addition 
to those created in the streets by the increased use of cars. The 
franchises of transit lines and other utilities had to be redrafted to 
conform to many new developments. Even the fields of public 
health and public morals invited fresh approaches. Although 
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the pressure for economy often checked the drive for municipal 
improvement, the timely arrival of state and federal pump- 
priming grants sustained civic as well as economic spirits. The 
renewed optimism, which enlivened both fields in the late thirties, 
brought a revival of the city-planning movement. 

Rochester had already won recognition in 1929 as the “‘safest 
city” in respect to traffic accidents and, except for 1936, when it 
tumbled to tenth place, maintained its standing as one of the 
top three throughout this decade. Possibly the high density of its 
cars made sober driving more imperative, but a series of earnest 
measures also contributed to this achievement. The police bureau 
appointed three school-safety officers and scheduled the first an- 
nual trafhic-safety week in 1931. Several inspection points set up 
for that occasion made thousands of voluntary checks of auto 
brakes and other equipment. The schools cooperated with the 
police in organizing student safety patrols the next year, and 
Judge Jacob Gitelman dramatized the safety campaign by in- 
flicting 10-Sunday sentences on numerous drunken drivers. These 
measures helped to reduce the number of fatal accidents each 
year until 1936, when a rash of such tragedies occurred. Re- 
doubling its efforts the next season, Rochester not only recaptured 
top rating among all large cities, but also escaped an auto- 
insurance rate-increase widely enforced elsewhere. 

The campaign required constant vigilance. After organizing 
an accident-prevention bureau in 1938, the city cooperated a year 
later with the Automobile Club in conducting a series of auto- 
driving classes in the evening high schools. Four local judges 
blocked a move for a separate traffic court by hastening to clear 
their calendars. A heated debate over the proper speed limit for 
city streets ended with a 1940 ordinance which increased the rate 
from 25 to 30 miles per hour in residential districts. 

Rochester achieved a record of 71 days without a traffic fatality 
in the spring and summer of 1940. Yet the hazards confronting 
motorists continued to mount. Snow removal was aggravated by 
the number of cars parked along the curb overnight, as well as 
by the volume of traffic in daytime. The city began to sand cross- 
walks early in the decade and to spread ashes and finally in the 
late thirties a salt mixture on the heavily traveled routes. In- 
evitably the cost mounted, reaching $290,000 in 1935. 

County highways raised some of these problems, too, but the 
wintertime hazards were not so enduring as the week-end jams that 
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developed along major routes in summertime. As a result, Roch- 
ester and its neighbors became leaders in the agitation for a su- 
perhighway across the state. Many rejoiced when the construction 
of the first link of the newly chartered toll road commenced near 
Bushnell’s Basin east of the city in August 1939. 

The urgency of highway and street improvements increased 
as the inter-urbans collapsed and as the trolleys began to disap- 
pear. Even the subway, built in the bed of the old Erie Canal at 
a cost of $12 million, failed to solve the problem. Scarcely three 
years after its completion late in 1927 the big electrics, for which 
it was chiefly designed, began to fold. Fortunately its freight- 
transfer facilities, a subsidiary service, attracted increasing use, 
but its major function declined. The Rochester & Eastern, com- 
peting with the heavy motor traffic out East Avenue to Pittsford 
and Canandaigua, quit on July 31, 1930, and the next April the 
Rochester, Lockport & Buffalo shifted to buses. The Rochester & 
Syracuse stopped running two months later, leaving the Roches- 
ter Transit Co. to operate the subway’s 9-mile route with cars 
acquired from the old Sodus Bay line. Contrary to expectations, 
the subway produced annual deficits, which the company had to 
make up by higher charges on the surface lines under the 
service-at-cost contract. 

The trolley service was beset by still more serious difficulties. 
As a subsidiary of the New York State Railways, it suffered from 
the uncertainty that for several years after 1929 surrounded the 
foreclosure proceedings against this transit monopoly. Since the 
Rochester lines generally netted profits sufficient to pay all debt 
and operating charges, several businessmen endeavored to set up 
an independent local company while others urged the city to 
purchase the lines. An appraisal ordered by the courts fixed the 
total valuation in 1930 at $26,695,000, which was much beyond 
the city’s borrowing capacity. Many citizens opposed an extension 
of the service-at-cost contract since it enabled the receivers to 
levy high rates on the Rochester lines in order to maintain their 
less profitable systems elsewhere. 

The Public Service Commission nevertheless recommended an 
extension of the contract until the property could be reappraised 
and its status determined. Little was accomplished before the is- 
sue arose again, three years later, but this time the City Council 
secured a cut in valuation to $12 million and a slight reduction 
in fares. Robert C. Watson, chairman of a committee of local 
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bondholders, and Howard M. Woods, secretary, worked out a 
plan for the system’s reorganization under a locally controlled in- 
dependent company whose capitalization would be fixed at $10 
million. Renewed demands for public ownership delayed action, 
however, and when the PSC completed its reappraisal in 1934, 
cutting the value, by a deduction of depreciation, to $4,487,000, 
the proposal became more attractive. Unfortunately the city’s 
credit was already seriously strained by its welfare debts. 

Yet the reduced figure was still high enough to deter action 
by private investors, many of whom were holders of old bonds. 
The system’s prospects began to brighten, however, the next year 
when the adoption of a weekly pass at one dollar brought the 
riding public back in increasing numbers to the trolleys and 
buses. Encouraged by this development, Howard Woods devised 
a new plan and rallied support for an independent Rochester 
Transit Co. composed of local men ready to subscribe $5,274,000 
in bonds to acquire and operate the utility. Another year passed 
before the PSC and the courts gave their approval. By August 
1938, when the transaction took effect, the popular preference for 
buses had become so evident that the new company hastened to 
replace its trolley lines with bus routes. The last trolleys were in 
fact eliminated from all except the subway early in 1940, and 
the city negotiated a new service-at-cost contract that December. 

Rochester had similar difficulties with its power and light 
supplier. Pre-depression rates seemed exorbitant in 1930, but 
even the threat of a PSC investigation brought only a moderate 
reduction the next year. Criticism of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., which owned and controlled the old RG&E, prompted 
Raymond Ball to form a group of local investors who assisted 
in a major refunding operation in return for a transfer of control 
to a voting trust of four Rochester men. Renewed demands for 
rate cuts produced modest reductions in 1933 and again in 1935 
when both the councilmen and the supervisors, under Demo- 
cratic leadership, launched investigations. A move by the com- 
pany to restore these cuts in 1939, after the Republicans had re- 
gained control, stirred vigorous protests from city officials as 
well as from organized labor. 

Possibly Rochester’s troubles with the utility magnates in 
transit and light made it wary of dependence on the Lake On- 
tario Water Co. for an additional supply in the early thirties. 
When City Manager Baker, seeking to maintain an adequate 
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public intake, proposed the construction of a pumping plant at 
Bogus Point to draw water from Lake Ontario, the Chamber of 
Commerce endorsed the plan. The Democratic City Council voted 
approval. But Harold MacFarlin, sensing the popular preference 
for upland water, made it a political issue and successfully 
blocked action. A rise in the water level at Hemlock and Cana- 
dice lakes relaxed the urgency, enabling Rochester to postpone 
major developments in its water system until a later decade. 

Public health issues lost some of their dramatic quality after 
the resignation of Dr. Goler. The city moved decisively, if per- 
haps tardily, in 1940 after a workman carelessly turned a valve 
that fed river water, used in the Holly mains, into the public 
system. Despite the pending shortage, the use of river water, 
even for fighting fires, was discontinued and replaced by potable 
water. Little, however, was done in response to frequent protests 
against the pollution of the lower Genesee River and of the lake 
beaches near its outlet. Health authorities and private physicians 
seemed much more alarmed in the late thirties by the threat of 
socialized medicine. Thus the debate provoked by the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill pushed many other concerns into the back- 
ground. Voluntary hospital-care plans, though sometimes Op- 
posed, seemed much more in keeping with local traditions. The 
Rochester Hospital Service, which enrolled 23,000 members in its 
first year, 1935, increased its numbers sixfold during the decade 
and collected $650,000 in annual payments in 1940. 

The Rochester police faced and surmounted a series of crises 
during the thirties. A special survey of law enforcement in the 
city, made by the Wickersham Committee in 1930, revealed a 
total cost that consumed over 7 per cent of the city budget. It also 
disclosed that Rochester had an extremely low number of “of- 
fenses known to the police,” proportionately much less than any 
large city except Philadelphia and Buffalo. The suspicion that 
something was wrong prompted a reorganization of the detective 
bureau in 1931, which may have contributed to a sudden rise in 
the criminal statistics that year. Those who looked forward to the 
abandonment of prohibition for relief from racketeers were rude- 
ly disillusioned in the mid-thirties when the hoodlums turned to 
other ventures. Gambling and dope peddling attracted many, and 
vice haunts again appeared. The police battled to enforce license 
fegulations on slot machines and bans against other gaming de- 
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vices. They cooperated with federal agents in apprehending drug 
peddlers. 

Yet only in the field of juvenile crime did some relief occur. 
An intensive study of the relation between youthful delinquencies 
and crime revealed that the most critical ages were 16 and 17, 
when more lads got into trouble that might lead to criminal 
careers than during any equal time. Greater attention at that 
period was desirable, declared Judge Henry D. Shedd of the 
Children’s Court; he observed that a drop off in the number of 
cases brought to his tribunal after 1934 was possibly due to the 
increased activity of social workers in many homes during the 
depression. 

The efforts of the police were unfortunately complicated by 
political and jurisdictional considerations. Successive shifts in 
party control brought minor shake-ups in the administration of 
justice in both the city and the county. Yet in November 1937, 
when Albert W. Skinner, the newly elected sheriff, a Republican, 
called for closer cooperation between city, town, and county offi- 
cers, even an attempt to integrate the two latter forces failed to 
win approval. Politics and economy stymied successive moves to 
build a new county penitentiary, as we have seen. And while the 
city finally admitted women even to a grand jury, the oft- 
expressed hope that the low incidence of crime in that sex would 
produce a dramatic advance as their influence spread seemed to 
disappear as police raids of bingo halls revealed that hundreds 
of women as well as men frequented such places each night. 

Nevertheless the brighter economic prospects of the late thirties 
brought a decrease in the crime rate, particularly in the category 
of depression crimes. The need for additional precautions in the 
juvenile and delinquency fields became a major concern of many 
social workers, who earnestly sought to devise new approaches 
to this old problem. 

Revived building activity and industrial expansion also brought 
renewed agitation for city planning. The demise of the Civic Im- 
provement Association and the abandonment of most of the 
Bartholomew proposals during the depths of the depression had 
not removed the need for long-range planning. A new and 
broader City Planning and Housing Council arose, in October 
1940, to promote these objectives. MacFarlin had secured the 
creation of a planning unit in his commerce department two 
years before, but it lacked policy-making powers and had no 
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jurisdiction over housing. This last problem had become a vital 


aspect of planning in the opinion of the new council and of many 


other citizens, including Harold W. Sanford, editor of the 
Democrat and Chronicle. Only the city’s slow growth since 1929 


_ had warded off a crisis in this field, he declared, and now the 


beginnings of a war boom intensified the need for action in Roch- 
ester and in its suburbs as well. 
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CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE DEPRESSION 


EW OF the city’s cultural institutions escaped the depression’s 
impact, yet their major trends were but slightly affected. 
Forced in many cases to contract their budgets, a few suf- 

fered personnel losses; others quickly enlisted New Deal assistance 
or rallied additional local support, both public and private. The 
churches broadened their humanitarian outlook and emphasized 
tolerance; the schools curtailed some extra-curricular activities, 
but intensified their efforts to serve teenage youths. The library, 
the museum, and the gallery suffered from reduced budgets, yet 
each received valuable aid in developing long-range programs. 
Legitimate drama stagnated, but music and literature surmounted 
the hard times and, with the agencies of higher learning, pre- 
pared to embark on a new era of cultural advance. 
oe 

The city’s churches, 188 in number, reached well over half its 
residents in 1930. Their combined outlays, around $4 million an- 
nually, soon felt the pinch of hard times, yet they continued to 
command wide resident support and ended the decade in a 
thriving state. The death of Bishop O’Hern early in 1933 brought 
the appointment of Edward J. Mooney, an alert humanitarian, as 
head of the Roman Catholic Diocese. Before his transfer four 
years later to Detroit, Mooney not only supported the enlightened 
work of the Most Reverend Walter Foery, vice-chairman of the 
Council of Social Agencies until his selection as bishop of Syra- 
cuse in 1937, but also promoted inter-church cooperation in other 
fields. He joined such Protestant and Jewish leaders as the Rev. 
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Dr. Nixon and Rabbi Bernstein in organizing an inter-faith good- 
will committee, which conducted a joint banquet at the Chamber 
during the centennial. That committee sponsored annual services 
and occasional radio programs during succeeding years. The Most 
Reverend James E. Kearney, who succeeded Mooney as bishop, 
addressed a mass meeting convened by the committee at Con- 


' vention Hall, in November 1938, in protest against the wave of 


religious intolerance sweeping across Germany. 
Local Protestants strengthened their Federation of Churches 


| by the appointment of the Reverend Hugh Chamberlin Burr as 


director that year. A comprehensive article by one of his prede- 


_ cessors, Dr. Orlo J. Price, published during the centennial, high- 


lighted the progress of the social gospel in Rochester’s Protestant 
churches in earlier decades. Although some of the older leaders 
were passing, new men, such as Wilbour E. Saunders, Harold E. 


| Nicely and Paul M. Schroeder, were arriving to take their stand 


along side of Dr. Nixon, David R. Williams, and others. They 


_ maintained a full chorus on social ethics and helped to sustain 
_ Rochester’s unflinching response to the challenge of poverty. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Like most institutions, the schools met the onset of the depres- 


sion with renewed energy; they even accepted the first cuts with 
_ high spirits. A gift of 29 radios by George Eastman enabled them 


to reproduce the Civic Orchestra programs in all schools in 1929 
and to feature additional Sunday radio concerts the next year. 
When the economy drive developed late in 1931, the teachers 
voted to accept a 10 per cent cut in salary, which failed, however, 
to absorb the full budgetary slash. Pupil enrollments began to 


| decline from the all-time high of 71,871 in 1930, but the drop 


was concentrated in the elementary grades, for the high schools 
continued to expand, since many lads, unable to find jobs, re- 
mained in school. The average class size increased to 36 as the 
board, reluctantly curtailing its offerings, eliminated the summer 
program, instruction in instrumental music, speech correction, 
and some health and recreational work as well. A move to close 
the evening schools, however, aroused so many protests that ar- 
fangements were made to continue those at East High School. 


_ New cuts in 1933 forced a discontinuation of many kindergarten, 
| home-economics, and manual-training classes, and closed the nor- 


mal school. Fortunately the board secured PWA funds to assist 
in building John Marshall High and other new schools, while the 
WPA gave aid in the maintenance work. Some of the latter’s 
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white-collar projects reopened the swimming pools and play- 
grounds and revived the kindergarten and evening-school pro- 
grams. 

Despite the unceasing pressure for economy, the schools 
achieved several constructive advances. A reorganization of the 
curriculum, proposed in 1929 and partially effected two years 
later, divided the work into four successive three-year periods 
and facilitated instruction on a continuous-process basis. Yet the 
scheme was short-lived, for increased enrollments in the upper 
grades brought a new reorganization on the 7 to 5 setup two 
years later when the junior highs were transformed into senior 
high schools. James M. Spinning, who succeeded Herbert S. Weet 
as superintendent in December 1933, won cooperation from the 
new Democratic Board of Education. Together they expanded 
the visual education work and revitalized the Rochester School of 
the Air. A renewed drive for economy in 1938 prompted the 
creation of a special committee, headed by Dexter Perkins of the 
university, to study the problem. Its proposed cuts in the kinder- 
garten and guidance programs were, however, avoided as the 
outlook brightened a year later. The board even promoted the 
adoption of a state law permitting the use of its buses to carry 
handicapped children to the parochial as well as the public 
schools. 

Rochestet’s parochial and private schools likewise survived the 
depression largely because of the loyalty of their staffs. Bishop 
O’Hern and his successors, assisted by the diocesan school board, 
supervised the work in the city’s 38 elementary and high schools, 
but the poverty of many Italian and Polish parishes frustrated 
continued efforts to provide parochial accommodations for their 
children. The total enrollment in such institutions reached a peak 
of 18,395 in 1930 and then began to decline as increasing num- 
bers of the more recent immigrants sent their children to the pub- 
lic schools. Several groups of nuns offered special language and 
catechetical classes to serve these children on a part-time basis. 
A committee composed of representatives from the various teach- 
ing sisterhoods undertook a revision of the parochial curriculum 
to provide increased emphasis on social and civic studies. 

The private schools, though reduced to four and finally to 
three in number, achieved a new measure of stability. Mrs. Eurith 
T. Rebasz closed her school in the old Livingston Park Seminary 
building in 1934, but the Columbia School absorbed the primary 
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department of the Allendale School for boys and moved into a 
spacious mansion on Goodman Street in 1938. Allendale became 
a country day school for older boys and erected a fine new plant 


on Allen’s Creek Road in Brighton in 1926. Harley, a progressive 


school for boys and girls, also acquired a new home on a spacious 


site beyond the southeastern edge of the city. Their enrollments 
femained small but fairly stable. The numbers attracted to the 


business and trade schools, however, increased rapidly, reflecting 


_the mounting emphasis on practical training. Indeed the adults 


registered at Mechanics Institute, at public extension classes and 


private business schools, totaled over 6500 in 1939, 


The public library was, of course, the major agency for adult 
self-education. Popular indignation over the drastic cuts in its 
budget in the early thirties, voiced as we have seen by the Per- 
kins committee, brought a partial restitution of funds, while the 
Organization of several white-collar projects under the WPA fa- 
cilitated a renewal of many services. Popular pressure likewise 


_ induced the Reynolds Library trustees to pledge their investments 


for the maintenance of a reference division in the new central 
library, which the city undertook to erect with the aid of the Run- 
del fund. Discouraged, however, by the repeated delays, Librarian 
Yust resigned in 1931 and was replaced the next January by John 
Adams Lowe, assistant librarian at Brooklyn. 

Lowe brought new vigor to the campaign for a central library 
and determined that it should be organized on a divisional sys- 
tem. With the aid of Colonel Brown of the Civic Improvement 
Association and Mrs. Helen Jones of the Women’s City Club, the 
library board persuaded the City Council to adopt the oft- pro- 
posed site on South Avenue between Court and Broad Streets and 
to commence construction there in 1933. When the plans, drawn 
by the architects Gordon & Kaelber, threatened to exceed the 
funds available, the city secured a PWA grant of $263,000 to 
help build the $1,283,000 structure. Many citizens crowded its 
Spacious plaza on October 5, two years later, to dedicate the 
imposing building. 

While the library thus entered a new era of usefulness and 
increased its circulation to 2,300,000 books a year by the close of 
the decade, the Museum of Arts and Sciences struggled desper- 
ately to maintain itself. Suffering the most severe budget cuts of 
all, it survived only with the assistance of part-time volunteers 
in 1932 until the CWA came to its rescue a year later. Dr. Par- 
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ker’s bid for a share in the Rundel fund, though supported for a 
time by R. C. Watson, its executor, received little encouragement. 
Fortunately a resuscitated Rochester Academy of Sciences, headed 
by T. Carl Nixon, rallied to the cause and spurred the organiza- 
tion of an independent Museum Association of which Dr. John 
R. Williams became president. Among other efforts to promote 
the museum, the association introduced the practice of conferring 
an annual civic medal with a citation in 1938 of the work of the 
aging and distinguished geologist, Professor Herman LeRoy Fair- 
child. The preparation of scientific and historical exhibits kept 
numerous WPA workers employed and so demonstrated the po- 
tentialities of the museum that Dr. Parker was able to announce, 
early in 1940, the gift by Edward Bausch of a site and a generous 
building fund for a new museum on East Avenue. 
ee 

The Memorial Art Gallery, elegantly housed in a Renaissance 
structure on the old University Campus, scarcely felt the first im- 
pact of the depression. Miss Gertrude Herdle described 1929 in 
her annual report as a banner year both in attendance and in 
the number of notable gifts for its permanent collection. The 
educational program in cooperation with the schools was now 
firmly launched, and a paying membership of 1500 patrons 
brought in over $32,000 annually for gallery support. Both the 
attendance and the membership increased during the next two 
years. 

The harsh winter of 1932-33, however, brought a sudden drop 
in this volunteer participation and a cut in the university's sup- 
port as well. Although the gallery enjoyed a thriving season in 
1934, when it took an active part in the city’s centennial, featur- 
ing an exhibit of “Houses of 1834,” which attracted an unprece- 
dented response, that effort further strained the budget. In order 
to avoid a drastic curtailment of the program, Miss Herdle shared 
her salary with her sister Isabel, who came from a California 
museum as assistant director that year; they soon launched a 
WPA project to employ ten artists in classroom and decorative 
work. 

In her review of the gallery’s first quarter century, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Herdle Moore reported in 1938 an accumulation of 1540 
items in its permanent collection valued at over $1 million. Under 
her direction the annual exhibit by Rochester artists was expand- 
ed that year into a Finger Lakes Show, which welcomed entries 
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by the artists of 19 counties whose products were screened by a 
panel of three out-of-town judges. The announcement a year 
later of the creation of the Marion Stratton Gould Fund, with a 
bequest of $365,000 for new acquisitions, further assured the 
gallery's healthy growth, though its resources for annual main- 
tenance remained precarious. 

Music continued to enjoy primacy among the arts in Rochester 
and attracted wide acclaim for the city. Young Howard Hanson, 
dean of the Eastman School of Music, reviewed several of its 
accomplishments at the close of his sixth year in 1931. They in- 
cluded a progressive development of academic instruction in 
theory and methodology, as well as in performance, and in- 
cteased training in composition. Dr. Hanson won international 
recognition for some of his own works and flattering invitations 
to direct or attend the performance of his “Romantic Symphony” 
and his opera “Merry Mount” in Boston, New York, and Rome, 
Italy. He fostered the work of the school’s opera department un- 
der the direction of Emanuel Balaban and Nicholas Konraty and 
featured a new cantata, “The Raising of Lazarus,” by Bernard 
Rogers, a professor at the school, in the fifth American Com. 
posers Concerts. He not only made that annual program a notable 
one but also presented a portion of it in a coast-to-coast link-up of 
52 tadio stations in 1930. The annual series of Kilbourn Hall 
concerts afforded rich experience to students and faculty and to 
the Rochester public as well, and helped to maintain the school’s 
growth, which reached an enrollment of 463 by 1938. 

Although the School of Music, lavishly endowed by George 
Eastman, suffered little from the depression, Rochester’s other 
| activities in this field were not so fortunate. The Civic Orchestra, 
| organized in 1929 to help sustain the larger Philharmonic Orches- 
tra by employing some of its members in more frequent concerts 
for the schools and the general public, fell slightly short of its 
$275,000 subscription goal in 1930 and faced a steadily decreasing 
fesponse in these dark years. In spite of the able direction of Guy 
Fraser Harrison, and the loyal support of Edward G. Miner, Mrs. 
Robert Ranlet, and Arthur M. See, the Civic Orchestra annually 
curtailed its budgets, yet had difficulty in meeting even the modest 
goal of $85,000 in 1940. 

The resignation of Eugene Goossens as director of the Phil- 
harmonic in 1931, although unrelated to the depression, left the 
city’s major orchestra dependent on visiting conductors for several 
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years. Rochester found a talented new leader in Jose Iturbi in 
1936. Iturbi promptly arranged a succession of tours for the 
orchestra, helping to defray its expenses by visits to smaller cities 
in the East and the Middle West. His own concert tours helped 
to spread the city’s fame, but back in Rochester the curtailment 
of the park band’s annual appropriations and a reduced attend- 
ance at the Eastman Theater’s periodic opera and orchestra 
seasons revealed the ravages of the depression. 

No other cultural activity suffered the decline that befell the 
theater. The legitimate stage, crowded out of most houses by 
vaudeville and burlesque a quarter-century before, had main- 
tained, through the earnest efforts of Will R. Corris, a faltering 
hold at the Lyceum on South Clinton until 1934 when, after 
intermittent periods of darkness, its stockholders, eager to save 
taxes, voted to sell the site for a parking lot. Two older theaters, 
long since converted to vaudeville and motion pictures, the Corin- 
thian and the Gayety (formerly the Baker), had succumbed in 
1929. Even the cinema, disrupted by the switch from silent to 
sound films, saw a 20 per cent reduction in the number of local 
houses in five years. 

While the new RKO Palace theater, opened in 1929, main- 
tained a steady fare of vaudeville and sound films, Rochester 
did not regain a proper stage for drama until 1936, when Corris 
leased the Auditorium on East Main Street from the Masons and 
offered its first series of Broadway hits. Its seasons were beset by 
frequent interruptions, however; even the Eastman Theater, after 
the cancellation of its motion picture lease in 1932, remained dark 
most of the time. Although the Community Players maintained 
an unbroken series of annual seasons of amateur performances, 
only in the field of summer theater did Rochester enjoy bright 
new prospects in the late thirties as the pioneer troupe at the 
Gregory Street playhouse attracted three competitors by the close 
of the decade. 

Radio, which took part of the blame for the theater's decline, 
had its own troubles. Its early promoters, uncertain as to the 
proper programs to present, invited a popular expression of pref- 
erence on a selection of 21 different types of broadcasting. The 
fare varied from classical music to jazz, from a lecture by Dr. 
Hanson on the values of the former to a lusty exchange of repar- 
tee by a variety troupe. Unfortunately, few listeners returned 
ballots, and WHEC as well as WHAM gave up the attempt to 
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develop a distinctive educational fare. Joining the national broad- 
casting companies, they presented an occasional lecture or dra- 
matic skit as a break in the nightly programs of popular music. 
Periodic newscasts became standard by the mid thirties, and, 
despite the high cost of most radio models, many families made 
at least the first payments in order to hear, if nothing else, Roose- 
velt’s stimulating fireside chats. By the close of the decade Roch- 
ester had as many radios as families, and the distribution was 
possibly wider than that of its automobiles. 

Although some observers declared that the lecture platform 
was losing its charms, the continued vitality of the City Club and 
the persistence of several other luncheon and service clubs as 
well as a myriad of associations, each of which scheduled a series 
of speakers, seemed to belie the charge. Led by such men as Justin 
Nixon, James Spinning, Arthur May, and Philip Bernstein, the 
City Club brought a succession of provocative personalities to 
Rochester each year, ranging from Stephen S. Wise, Will Durant, 
and Clarence Darrow to Sidney Hillman and Frances Perkins. 
Some members complained of the ban against debate from the 
floor, but most of the several hundred who enrolled annually 
ptized the opportunity to listen to and question forthright speakers 
on opposing sides of current issues. Few other bodies took the 
obligation to hear all sides so seriously; thus, by way of contrast, 
the yearly meetings of the Society of the Genesee in New York 
were sumptuous affairs designed as a joint honor to a prominent 
resident and a New Yorker formerly resident at Rochester. 

oe 


The University of Rochester, sustained by Eastman’s generous 
bequests, was less affected by the depression than by its own 
changing personnel. President Rhees arranged a series of academic 
conferences in conjunction with the dedication of the new Men’s 
College on the river campus in October 1930. Many visiting 


scholars participated in these discussions, which focused on various 


aspects of a new curriculum that was designed to promote a better 
Orientation of specialized students to the broader fields of learn- 
ing. Although Dean William E. Weld reported that some under- 
gtaduates had been forced to drop out of college, because of the 
depression, he noted that many others struggled to continue their 
studies because of the lack of jobs. The aging Dr. Rhees, who 
tendered his resignation in 1933, was persuaded to continue until 
a successor could be found. He made several new appointments 
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in these latter years—Miss Helen Bragdon as dean of the Wom- 
en’s College, Dr. C. Luther Fry in sociology, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge 
in physics, and Dr. Basil C. MacLean as superintendent of Strong 
Memorial Hospital. Several of the older faculty members were 
attracting wide recognition, notably Professor John R. Slater, who 
delivered the Ayer lectures at Colgate-Rochester, (published by 
the Divinity School under the title Recent Literature and Religion 
in 1938), and Dean Whipple of the School of Medicine, who in 
1934 shared, with two Boston physicians, a Nobel Prize in 
Medicine. 

Finally Joseph T. Alling, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
announced the appointment, in 1935, of young Alan Valentine as 
Rhees’s successor. The inauguration of the new president provided 
a gala occasion that November. Valentine, a former Rhodes 
scholar, modestly refrained from any statement of policy until 
the fall of 1937, when he declared his purpose to be the develop- 
ment of a “University college,” not a great university or a small 
college. If the distinction was not entirely clear, the object of 
developing able but small departments, in which professors com- 
bined independent scholarship with stimulating instruction, was 
demonstrated in several fields, most notably in physics, history, 
and medicine, where many able students and several good books 
were produced. 

The University could not hold all its good men. Dean Weld 
left to become president of Wells College in 1936, and his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, left two years later to become 
president of Tufts. Dean Bragdon and two more professors like- 
wise accepted responsible administrative calls in these years, but 
these and other vacancies were generally filled with talented 
successors, such as Dean Janet Clark, Dr. Brian O’Brien in optics, 
and Dr. Curt Stern in biology, who helped to maintain the 
university's high academic standards. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School also moved onto its new 
campus during the depression decade and escaped most of its 
blighting effects. Nazareth College, though not yet so fortunate, 
saw the realization of its dreams looming ahead and made some 
notable appointments, such as that of Professor Aaron I. Abell 
in history, before the close of the decade. Other local schools 
of higher learning faced more difficult times, but managed to 
maintain themselves and to make an occasional advance, as when 
young Dr. Mark Ellingson, new president of Mechanics Institute in — 
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1936, brought the Empire State School of Printing from Ithaca to 
Rochester the next year as an important new department of the 
institute. 

While a number of professors at these institutions published 
learned volumes during this period, writing was not exclusively 
their job. Indeed several others produced books of at least local 
interest. Paul Horgan, formerly at the Eastman Theater, wrote 
the best local novel, Fault of Angels, based on his observation of 
high society in Rochester during the preceding decade. Henry 
Clune of the Democrat & Chronicle published two fictional ver- 
sions of the town’s low society, The Good Die Poor and Monkey 

| on a Stick. Clement G. Lanni, editor of La Stampa Unita, Roches- 

|ter’s Italian weekly, produced two more books on the local 
political scene, Beat ’em or Join ’em and George W. Aldridge, 
Big Boss, Small City. After the death of City Historian Foreman 
in 1936, Professor Perkins accepted that post and, assisted by the 
present writer, took up the task of editing the annual volumes of 
the Rochester Historical Society. Professor Fry launched a series 
of “Ecological Studies of Rochester” which Dr. Raymond V. 
Bowers completed after Fry’s sudden death in 1938. 

The newspapers, of course, produced the major local supply of 
reading matter. Although the bound volumes of the leading 
dailies decreased in size in 1930, the contraction was chiefly in the 
advertising copy, which business firms partially renewed in the 
centennial year and supplied in increasing abundance after 1937. 
The Times-Union adopted a policy of restraint in its headlines in 
1930, which gave it a quieter appearance without sacrificing its 
crusading vigor which, as we have seen, assumed an anti-New 

Deal slant after 1935. The Democrat & Chronicle continued, as 
a member of the Gannett chain, to retain its leadership in size 
and in Sunday distribution (though it dropped behind the Times- 
Union in daily circulation after 1937) and acquired a new civic 
flavor under the editorship of Harold Sanford. Hearst’s Journal & 
American, of which Meyer Jacobstein became editor in 1933, 
voiced opposition views on many issues, even in its anti-New Deal 
stands, but its more sensational character never caught on in 
Rochester. Hearst finally accepted Gannett’s offer in 1937 to 
putchase that paper in exchange for one in Albany. Local efforts 
to establish an independent paper produced the Rochester Eve- 
ning News the next year, but since its circulation of 27,000, as 
reported at the close of the first season, reached less than a third 
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of Gannett’s audience and a still smaller proportion of the adver- 
tisers, the venture soon expired. 

The Gannett papers featured several national columnists— 
Dorothy Thompson, Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, Jay 
Franklin, David Lawrence, Mark Sullivan, Walter Winchell, 
Walter Lippman, and even Mrs. Roosevelt for a time. Several 
staff members contributed special-feature columns of note, the 
most distinctive being Henry W. Clune’s “Seen and Heard,” 
which appeared four times a week on the first page of the 
Democrat’s local section. Outstanding among numerous series of 
feature articles was that of Margaret Frawley on local welfare 
in the Democrat & Chronicle; the same paper’s music critic, 
Stewart B. Sabin, enjoyed a national reputation. Charles E. Welch 
wrote a lively series on local political history for the Tzmes-Union 
during the centennial year, and that journal reflected the imprint 
of Leroy E. Snyder throughout these years. 

Outstanding among the weekly papers published at Rochester 
was the Catholic Courier & Journal. Established as an official 
paper of the Rochester Diocese in 1929, it commanded respectful 
attention from a large body of readers. Its Golden Jubilee edition, 
published a decade later, celebrated in numerous articles the his- 
toric progress of the previous half century. Other papers included 
the Italian weekly and the German daily of long standing and the 
newly established Labor Herald of 1939. 

The two local Gannett papers, each noted for its able city 
edition, took an earnest interest in all civic causes. They occasion- 
ally ran feature articles on developments in other cities, notably 
a series by E. Edson Poles on Stuttgart, Germany, in January 1930, 
in which some Rochester shortcomings were pointed up. Yet the 
press became somewhat less ready to call attention to local 
deficiencies after 1936, when emphasis on economy took prece- 





dence. The frequent articles of praise inspired by the city’s early _ 


welfare efforts and those touched off by its centennial created an 
atmosphere of civic contentment. 
Rochesterians were not surprised to learn in 1939 that a national 


study of urban standards had rated their city as one of the best in — 


the country. Indeed the immediate question arose as to why 
Rochester had not received top standing. A reporter soon noted 
that most of the towns classed above it were wealthy suburban 
communities such as Pasadena and Evanston, while among the 
big cities only Minneapolis and Los Angeles achieved a higher 
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combined rating than Rochester in the various factors considered, 
such as health, education, recreation, economic and social Oppor- 
tunity, expenditures on parks and galleries, and similar matters. 
Many citizens, failing to observe that contentment was one of the 
characteristics least appreciated by the investigators, basked com- 
placently in the city’s fine showing. Unfortunately the blighting 
efforts of the depression had not yet been corrected, and mean- 
while another rude awakening lay ahead, for Rochester like other 
cities throughout the country was to be startled as never before 
by news of the Pearl Harbor attack on December A, LoATs 
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ROCHESTER IN WORLD WAR II 


HE INDIGNATION Rochesterians experienced, along with the 
rest of the nation on December 7, sprang from the nature 
of the war’s outbreak, not from a sudden awareness of its 

existence. Both local and out-of-town lecturers had repeatedly 
warned of America’s imminent involvement; several former resi- 
dents were already engaged in one or another aspect of the 
desperate struggles in Europe and Asia. Yet the great majority, in 
Rochester as elsewhere, had not reached a decision, and all bitterly 
resented the attack which now forced action. 

Smarting from the unexpected challenge, Rochester achieved 
a new unity. The problems of the depression as well as local 
reactions to the New Deal were overshadowed if not forgotten 
amidst the trials of the Second World War. Scattered evidences 
of economic revival during the preceding two years were soon 
dwarfed by the community's united efforts in 1942 and after. 
No task seemed too large, no quota too high for a city well 
equipped with organizational techniques and experienced in 
working with the federal team. Indeed the challenge stirred a 
fresh outburst of vitality unsuspected during the dark days of the 
depression a few years before. It also brought a new appreciation 
of the community’s relationship to the broader interests of the 
nation and the world and nurtured a more responsible attitude 
towards peace. 
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THE ONSET OF THE WAR: 1938-1941 


N EASTERN city, linked by many economic and personal ties 
to foreign lands, Rochester had followed the course of 
international affairs during the late thirties with growing 

concern. Despite an overwhelming desire for peace, many citizens 
could not escape a premonition of their country’s ultimate en- 
tanglement in the emerging crisis abroad. They were able to dis- 
regard the first alarms sounded from Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia, but the attack on Poland brought a rude 
awakening. Opinions of course differed as to the community's 
responsibilities; as the din of conflict drew ever nearer, however, 
forthright citizens organized defense and relief programs; a few 
even volunteered for active duty in foreign ranks. The astonish- 
ing triumphs of Hitler’s armies aroused fresh segments of the 
population and quickened the demand for action. Yet the desire 
for peace kept the city, like the nation, immobilized until the 
blistering attack on Pearl Harbor. 
ee 

A small band of students at the university who paraded in a 
peace demonstration, in April 1936, attracted little sympathy 
from the community. Their protest against militarism seemed 
academic in America. Yet Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia six 
months before had stirred latent loyalties among the city’s 
50,000 residents of Italian extraction; Clement G. Lanni, editor 
of La Stampa Unita, had bristled when imperial Britain objected 
to Italy’s aspirations for expansion. On the other hand, Professor 
Perkins voiced the opinion of many citizens when he described 
the episode as a crucial challenge to the League of Nations. Al- 
though some local Italians expressed a desire to enlist, if their 
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ocean passage could be defrayed, few residents of any back- 
ground advocated direct American action. 

The plight of the Jews of Germany presented a more urgent 
challenge. Rabbis Bernstein and Henry Fisher called repeatedly 
for official American protestations against Hitler's pogroms; 
Joseph Goldstein, as president of the Rochester District Council 
of the Zionist Organization, rallied local support for refugees to 
America and to Palestine. As numerous fugitives from Germany 
and Austria reached Rochester during the late thirties, local Jew- 
ish leaders formed the Rochester Refugee Service to assist them 
in finding homes and jobs. A local branch of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee endeavored to raise the city’s 
share of a $5 million refugee fund voted at a national conference 
held by that committee in the Seneca Hotel. As pressure mounted 
for a more forthright American policy on Palestine, the leaders 
of 72 local Jewish societies despatched telegrams to President 
_ Roosevelt in 1938, requesting American intercession at London. 
__ Many residents also spoke out on one side or the other of the 

controversy over the Spanish Civil War. The City Club held 
several dramatic sessions at which earnest speakers defended, on 
separate occasions, the Arabs as well as the Jews, the Loyalists 
as well as the Nationalists, or exposed the threat of an expansion- 
ist Russia as well as that of expansionist Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Hitler’s march into Austria stirred Mayor Rapp to request 
an anti-aircraft unit for Rochester; it also prompted the local Red 
Cross to prepare a list of shelters available in the event of an air 
| taid. Hitler’s move into the Sudetenland spurred all Rochester 
churches to join in a day of prayer for peace. Almost everybody 
tejoiced when Chamberlain announced that he had secured an 
agreement at Munich assuring ‘“‘peace in our time.” 

It was in the midst of these events that the U.S. Army reopened 
its ordnance depot in Rochester. Government orders soon began to 
reach local firms. Although Editor Gannett persistently maintained 
that Roosevelt’s chief responsibility was to assure American neu- 
trality, Dr. Nixon and Congressman Wadsworth found themselves 
unexpectedly in agreement not only on the probability of war but 
also on America’s inevitable involvement. Rochesterians returning 
from summer excursions in Europe told of the tense situation ob- 
served in all capitals there. A dozen local residents hastily can- 
celled intended trips abroad. The Times-Union applauded Britain 
for its frank warning that it would come to Poland’s aid if at- 
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tacked, but Gannett continued to maintain that the United States 
could and should stand apart from the holocaust that erupted on 
September 1, 1939. 

ee 

The outbreak of war in Europe had immediate and long-range 
repercussions in Rochester. Additional defense orders dispelled the 
last traces of the depression and enabled the community to respond 
with unprecedented generosity to successive appeals for war re- 
lief. While the frightening reports from the battle front created 
an increased interest in home defense, most earlier expressions of 
internationalism gave way to a spirited debate over neutrality and 
other schemes for assuring national security. 

The invasion of Poland stirred memories of the First World 
War. Again a number of Rochesterians, who found themselves in 
the battle area, scurried for safety. Professor Arthur J. May saw 
history in action and abandoned the documents as he hastened 
across Poland and Germany that September. Meanwhile in Roch- 
ester, some 10,000 residents of Polish descent quickly launched a 
relief drive for their stricken homeland. Although the battle there 
ended before such contributions could be dispatched, the misery 
had just begun, and the Poles of Rochester continued their efforts. 
The Red Cross opened a depot in its new headquarters on South 
Plymouth Avenue for the collection of clothing for war refugees; 
it also accepted responsibility for the distribution of monetary con- 
tributions in Poland. The local chapter hastily organized a relief 
drive for Finland, too, when Russia invaded that country in De- 
cember, and collected a sum of $1708 within the first week. 

President Valentine of the university endorsed Gannett’s plea 
that the country remain neutral in spirit as well as in deed. They 
joined others in protesting Roosevelt's proclamation of a “‘na- 
tional emergency,”” a term that gave the President, in Gannett’s 
Opinion, too much power. Yet many residents bemoaned his in- 
ability to act quickly. A Chamber of Commerce poll of its mem- 
bers produced 808 votes to repeal the arms embargo and only 109 
for its retention. Professors Perkins and Walden Moore spoke out 
vigorously for repeal of the neutrality act, and Congressman 
Wadsworth worked actively to achieve it. When a compromise 
move produced a revised and less stringent act, Perkins and other 
proponents of international views declared their satisfaction, but 
Professor May soon warned that America was blindly treading 
the old path to war. 
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If advocates of neutrality still predominated, the city was no 
longer neutral in spirit. Earlier efforts to establish a German Bund 
in Rochester were hastily abandoned, and most of the 85 organi- 
zations that had flourished among Rochesterians of German an- 
cestry either curtailed their activity or quietly disbanded. The 
eleven societies that rallied to the support of the German Club- 
house on Gregory Street each pledged its loyalty to the United 
States. The Rochester Refugee Service redoubled its efforts to find 
homes for an increasing stream of refugees, approximately 700 of 
whom located in the city during these troubled years. It assisted 
in job placements, launched retraining classes, and conducted an 
Open House and other social-adjustment programs. Rabbis Fisher 
and Bernstein spearheaded this cause and together they won the 
_ support of some Protestant and Catholic sympathizers in a protest 
against Britain’s stand on Palestine. Jacob Hollander, as president 
of a local chapter of the American Jewish Congress, assisted 
Joseph Goldstein in a concerted drive to enroll 1500 members in 
the local Zionist organization. 

The lull in battle, following the conquest of Poland, suddenly 
disappeared in April when Hitler unleashed his attack on Denmark 
and Norway, Holland and Belgium. Only the last had suffered 
invasion 25 years before, and all representatives of these states in 
Rochester viewed the pillaging of their homelands with consterna- 
_ tion and anger. A group of professional and business leaders— 

Thomas L. Foulkes, the Rev. Harold E. Nicely, Professor Willson 
_ Coates, and Mrs. Alice Wood Wynd, among others—formed a 
branch of the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. 
Professor Moore and Rochester H. Rogers launched a Stop Hitler 
Now Committee, and even Dr. David Rhys Williams, long paci- 
_ fistically inclined, became convinced of the need for forthright 
American action in the military field. Yet the response to these 
_ efforts was restrained, and after the collapse of France another 
group established a local branch of America First. Still others, 
and they were the great majority, accepted this unexpected event 
as proof that old conceptions of war and of security were out- 
moded and that new and more costly measures were needed for 
national defense. 

Fortunately the federal government was proceeding to strengthen 
the nation’s armament. Orders for war supplies began to increase 
in June 1940. Contracts in excess of $10 million arrived during 
the month and many more before the end of the year. Bausch & 
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Lomb received orders for telescopic sights and fire-control instru- 
ments; Stromberg-Carlson built a special telephonic switchboard 
for the Signal Corps; Taylor Instrument supplied equipment for 
the Medical Corps; several clothing firms produced overcoats and 
uniforms for the Army. The Board of Education, receiving federal 
funds for a series of job-training classes, quickly enrolled 2000 
men in evening courses to prepare them for technical work on 
war orders still to come. 

The university likewise sprang into action. It launched a train- 
ing program for defense workers the next January and co- 
operated with the Civilian Aeronautics Authority in a plan to 
instruct sixty of its students in non-military flying during the 
summer. Dr. Lee A. Du Bridge, head of its physics department, 
greeted an announcement of efforts by German scientists to harness 
U-235, an isotope of uranium, with a public expression of doubt 
that any effective progress would be achieved within twenty 
years; he nevertheless joined quietly with scientists at Cornell and 
elsewhere in pressing the merits of a costly and secret research 
program on Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile the War and Navy departments had stepped up 
their campaigns for recruits. Many citizens recognized the need 
for more than a volunteer army, and T. Carl Nixon urged the 
adoption of an act requiring the registration of all males between 
21 and 60 for military or industrial service in the event of war. 
Representative Wadsworth, co-author of the more limited draft 
act as finally submitted, vigorously pressed for its passage and 
rejoiced on September 16 when Roosevelt attached his signature. 
Back in Rochester Col. Kenneth C. Townson, named commander 
in June of a new 209th coast-artillery anti-aircraft regiment, began 
to muster that national-guard unit into service during September. 
Over 450 other national guardsmen left the city a month later for 
a year’s active service at Fort McClellan as part of the 27th Divi- 
sion. About 300 local reservists in the Navy and Marine Corps 
also received calls to active duty in October. 

The announcement of a three-power pact between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, followed by Mussolini’s attack on Greece, 
silenced all disagreement over the draft. Although a group of 
thirty-six clergymen in the county signed a declaration expressing 
their conscientious objection to war, holding it to be a denial of 
faith in God, the Rev. Harold E. Nicely spoke for the majority 
when he declared that the pacifist ideal was deficient when con- 
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fronted with great human decisions. Mayor Samuel B. Dicker 
found many forthright citizens ready to serve on the draft boards 
he appointed to supervise the registration of all male residents 
between 21 and 35 that October. Of the 39,842 registered in the 
_ city, 33 volunteered to serve in the first draft unit, which left in 
November for Fort Dix. 
: Oe 
The new year intensified local defense activity and sharpened 
the debate over neutrality. War-relief agencies redoubled their 
efforts; industry geared itself for military production; threatened 
shortages brought rationing measures and scrap drives; and the 
| tesurgence of national patriotism, so characteristic of the defense- 
bond drive, also produced a movement to curb and censure alien 
residents and divergent views. Yet opinions continued to differ 
On basic questions until events brought a new and unprecedented 
unity at the close of the year. 
__ When the mounting threat to Britain prompted Roosevelt to 
devise his novel lend-lease program, in a determined effort to 
Save democracy’s last stronghold in Europe, the debate between 
the isolationists and the interventionists quickened. A newspaper 
poll of the reactions along Main Street showed strong popular 
approval of the new course. Yet Valentine, May, and many others 
opposed lend-lease as a violation of neutrality and a step towards 
war. Professor Perkins, on the other hand, branded appeasement 
_as futile and warned against the folly of selling Britain short. 
_ The Eastman Kodak Company displayed its confidence in 
Britain by maintaining its operations at the English city of Harrow. 
It also undertook to transport the younger children of its essential 
workers there to Rochester for safety during the war. The first 
_U-year-old girl arrived early in September 1940, and 156 more 
found safe homes with Kodak families by the end of the year. 
War relief drives multiplied. An “overcoats for Britain” cam- 
paign, headed by Miss Helen Rochester Rogers, stirred such 
enthusiasm that the city’s goal was boosted from 500 to 1500 
Overcoats in order to maintain the challenge. Local physicians 
purchased a supply of surgical instruments for shipment to their 
hard-pressed colleagues in England. A Greek War Relief drive 
elicited a generous response from residents thrilled by that coun- 
try's heroic stand. The $25,000 it raised during the year was 
almost double the sums given locally for Poland and China and 
neatly half that contributed to the British War Relief Society. 
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Other campaigns netted $3750 for the Queen Wilhelmina fund, 
$5252 for the Canadians, and lesser sums for the Finns, for the 
Belgians, and for the Russians, too, after Hitler launched his 
fateful invasion of that country in June. The Red Cross received 
$42,000 as its share of the Community Chest drive in April. 
This enabled its directors to concentrate their efforts on the 
preparation of hospital and field-nursing kits, surgical dressings, 
and similar supplies. The chapter also cooperated with Strong 
Memorial Hospital in conducting a blood clinic opened in July 
1941, an outgrowth of the Legion of Blood Donors established 
at Rochester a few years before by Al Sigl. 

The Red Cross took an active part, too, in home defense, 
although it was not chiefly responsible there. It conducted numer- 
ous first-aid courses, established a corps of volunteer drivers, 
and prepared to meet local emergencies in the event of an attack. 
Mayor Dicker named a 15-man Defense Council in November 
1940, and City Manager Cartwright directed his department heads 
to assume full responsibility for defense functions in their respec- 
tive fields. Thus the police organized and trained a special bomb- 
demolition squad. By July 1941, the local council was prepared 
to launch defense operations. It divided the city into seven dis- 
tricts and enrolled a host of volunteers to man the varied posts. 
Many citizens welcomed these new duties as a release from the 
tensions created by the war; national defense authorities praised 
the city’s performance in this field. 

Rochester was prepared by long experience for successive bond 
and scrap drives. Although a voluntary curfew on the use of auto- 
mobiles for pleasure failed to win general compliance or to avert 
a gasoline shortage, the community’s organizational aptitudes 
assured success in most of its other campaigns. A sale of $300,000 
in defense bonds on the first day of the drive set a fast pace and 
brought $12,489,405 into the U. S. treasury within six months. 
The first scrap metal drive collected over twenty tons of alumi- 
num, slightly exceeding the city’s goal. A paper-salvage campaign 
quickly eliminated all danger of a local shortage in that field. 
Awakening to the value of scrap metal, the City Council halted its 
plan to cover all old trolley tracks with asphalt and undertook 
the more laborious task of salvaging them for scrap. 

The technical facilities of many Rochester firms attracted a 
flood of defense contracts exceeding $75 million in total value by 
the end of August 1941. At least twenty-five local companies were 
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soon producing airplane parts or equipment. One of the most 
energetic participants in the defense program, Bausch & Lomb, 
rejoiced when it received the first Navy-E award conferred in the 
city that July. Many other firms competed eagerly and successfully 
for defense orders — Folmer-Graflex for aircraft cameras; the 
Rochester Products Division of General Motors for electrical parts 
for aircraft; General Railway Signal for high-explosive shells—to 
mention only a few. 

The Symington-Gould Co. received government assistance in 
building an addition to its plant in order to produce heavy armor 
for tanks. Eastman Kodak, of course, attracted a multiplicity of 
orders, small and large. Only one local contract, that awarded 
to the Odenbach Shipbuilding Co. for defense cargo vessels, was 
finally cancelled when the firm failed to meet labor and other 
specifications. The Consolidated Machine Tool Co. received the 
city's second Navy-E pennant in September; soon several more of 
these trophies were attesting the patriotic effort and technological 
proficiency of local firms. 

_ Defense contracts brought a surge in employment and created 

critical housing and labor shortages. A survey of the living space 
available for defense workers and a tabulation of the new em- 
_Ployees needed by numerous companies under existing contracts 
revealed a threat of grave shortages in both fields. The Defense 
Council set up a Homes Registration Bureau to facilitate the use 
of all available accommodations. It re-emphasized the job-training 
courses as designed to develop and exploit the full advantage of 
all resident abilities. That program had, in fact, assisted 8000 
men and women to fill better positions during the year, and the 
state employment service almost doubled its placements as a result. 
High school youths and vacationing residents helped in summer 
months to fill the demand for harvest hands on nearby fruit and 
vegetable farms; many also found part-time work in stores and 
offices during the winter. 

The progressive induction of military personnel was another 
factor that accentuated the labor shortage, but it had other and 
more significant results. As the selective-service call sounded 
throughout the community, thousands of homes awoke to the grim 
tealities of the international situation. Over 750 officers and men 
departed with the 209th Coast Artillery for Camp Stewart, Geor- 
gia, in February; by March the county had an estimated 4000 in 
service. Another 2000 left during the next three months before 
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Monroe’s nineteen draft boards replenished their rolls by register- 
ing those who had reached 21 since the first draft. 

Rochester had little difficulty with draft dodgers. Federal Judge 
Harold P. Burke sentenced the first one to a six months’ peniten- 
tiary term; all but five of 350 other suspects were quickly cleared. 
Although a sudden spurt in marriages and in births that year 
prompted cynics to impugn their motives, the suspicion that some 
were seeking grounds for exemption certainly did not hold for 
the majority. Many marriages occurred after induction was sched- 
uled; others during early furloughs. Indeed, as the number of 
servicemen in town on furlough began to increase, the city dis- 
covered a need to provide special entertainment facilities for them. 
A Monroe County Council of the Army and Navy Union organ- 
ized smokers and other events at the armory and elsewhere. 

A few citizens were so impatient for action that they enlisted 
in foreign units. The dramatic experience of Frederick W. Hoeing, 
who had joined the volunteer ambulance corps only to be tor- 
pedoed, rescued, captured, and finally released, helped to stir local 
interest in this service. Four young men, again including Hoeing, 
left in August for service with the British in the Middle East. 
The similar exeperience of a graduate of the university nursing 
school, Miss Nancy M. Heberden, highlighted that profession for 
venturesome young women. Still another Rochesterian, Charles W. 
Tribken, joined the American Eagle Squadron of the Royal Air 
Force and saw action that October in northern France. 

A few sober citizens were greatly concerned over the implica- 
tions of these activities. When the America Firsters failed to block 
the lend-lease program, some of their leaders formed a new group, 
the Citizens’ No-War Committee, to combat the President’s plan 
to arm American merchantmen. A Times-Union editorial hope- 
fully viewed the resignation of the Japanese cabinet in October as 
proof of strong opposition there to further adventures. But the 
militarists were left in control, Admiral Yarnell warned in an 
address before the Rochester Chamber of Commerce a few days 
later, and he predicted that the “‘Japs’’ would attack when ready. 
Yet no one in Rochester or elsewhere expected the blow when it 
came. 

In November, during the debate over a revision of the neu- 
trality act, the university faculty was still sharply divided. The 
City Club tried to present both sides on this crucial issue; its 
directors, however, scheduled more champions of the Allies and 
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advocates of forthright assistance than isolationists or partisans 
of the dictators. Its speaker on December 6, a former Danish 
army Officer, actually predicted Hitler’s doom and death by his 


own hand, though he gave no date and few took him seriously. 


The next day’s startling news completely changed the situation. 


“We are in for a long war,” a veteran observer of the Far East 
told a Rochester audience that Sunday evening, and both Profes- 
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sors Perkins and May agreed with him. Local recruiting officers 
faced a line of eager applicants for enlistment the next Monday 
morning and found many of them to be married men or others 
with deferred draft status. The No-War group hastily disbanded. 
Editor Gannett spoke for the entire city when he declared that 
“There is simply and solely the obligation to meet the challenge 
as a united nation, to carry forward the campaign until victory 
is attained.” 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR: 1941-1942 


S THE GRAVITY of the Japanese attack became apparent, Roch- 
esterians of all stations rallied to the war effort. The initial 
surprise and the harsh news that followed from the Philip- 

pines, from Europe, and from North Africa, stilled dissension 
and produced an unprecedented unity of spirit. Enlistments mul- 
tiplied, relaxing pressure on the draft boards and enabling them 
to consider the relative importance of production and defense 
priorities. Rochester contributed a host of young men to the 
military forces and enrolled its full share in the auxiliary field 
services. It gave of its substance for war-relief causes, warmly 
welcomed servicemen in its midst, and responded with enthusiasm 
to the war-bond drives. The attention it devoted to home defense 
helped to maintain local morale and to emphasize the city’s im- 
portance as a base of supply. 


The attack on Pearl Harbor found some five thousand Roches- 
terians in the armed services—a few of them (including Ensign 
Peter Barry) in the thick of that first action. Other residents had 
already accepted important scientific or administrative posts. The 
early months of war brought a rapid increase in the number of 
active participants in each of these fields. New opportunities for 
special training as well as new services attracted fresh student 
units and women volunteers. The necessities of an all-out war 
not only brought an extension of the draft to both older and 
younger men, but also sent Rochesterians to many battle fronts 
where some met death. 

Among the many surprised servicemen on December 7 wete 
the 1000 national guardsmen from Rochester, most of them in 
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the 209th, who had hopefully expected to be discharged that 
month. War of course cancelled all such plans. As the months 
advanced, over 200 of these men received officer training and 
other reassignments. Many of them and many of the early selec- 
tees from the area were soon attached to units ordered to foreign 
stations. Indeed, before the end of the first year, Rochesterians 
had reached Northern Ireland, Alaska, Hawaii, Australia, the 
Solomon Islands, North Africa, and China. The indignation, 
which followed the Pearl Harbor attack and dispelled an early 
listlessness apparent in some camps, soon gave place to mounting 
spirits as succeeding months brought movement and action. 

Action had come with startling suddenness to a score of 
Rochester servicemen in Hawaii and the Philippines. Three lost 
their lives in the first surprise attack—Lieut. Daniel McCann, of 
the Air Corps, and two brothers, John D. and James H. Kramb, 
serving on the U.S.S. Arizona. The Kramb family, which resided 
in Gates, suffered another blow when news arrived that a third 
sailor son, Charles H. Kramb, was killed in Philippine waters a 
few days later. Several local men won citations for courageous 
action in these battles and at an earlier sinking of a destroyer off 
Iceland. These and other reports cast the war in a somber light 
and quickened the local response. 

The nation’s expanding services called up a steady flow of men. 
Monroe County’s 19 draft boards developed a regular schedule, 
each sending a contingent to the induction center at least once a 
month. A revision of the procedure in May, granting the selectees 
14-day furloughs after their final medical examinations before 
formal induction, proved a convenience to many. A more buoyant 
spirit became evident as an increasing number of enlistees applied 
at the center. Hundreds of men over 35 sought to fit their special 
talents into the military regime; hundreds of youths sought oppor- 
tunities for training in the skills required for modern combat. 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps recruiting weeks boosted their 
enrollments to new highs, reaching a local record of 159 on Navy 
Day, October 27. That service approached its goal of 2000 en- 
listees from Rochester by Dec. 7, 1942, and the Army considerably 
exceeded that total, although the selective service remained its 
major reliance. 

The third draft, in February, registered 29,323 more men for 
Monroe County. These included all between the ages of 20 and 
45 not previously listed; by the end of May one draft board began 
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to call men over 35. The registration of youths between 18 and 
20 added another 8457 names to the list in June, but the decision 
to apply the draft to this group was deferred, despite its urgent 
advocacy by Congressman Wadsworth, until after the election in 
November. By this time the number of registrants in the county 
totaled 92,262; approximately a fifth of them were already en- 
rolled in one or another military unit. Thus the city’s contribution 
in the first year was not far behind its World War I service total 
of 18,119. 

The Navy hastily organized two aviation-training units at 
Rochester, in considerable part from area youths. Known as the 
“Rockets,” the first was formed in July and completed the initial 
stage of its training by October, when it departed for camp. The 
““Genesees,” which took its place, soon enrolled 133 recruits, said 
to be the largest group of potential flyers in the country. 

Though less closely attached to the military services, several 
classes sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Administration like- 
wise helped to produce recruits for war service. Over 200 young 
men completed such training within a week of Pearl Harbor, and 
a fifth of them were already in uniform. Nearly 500 more at- 
tended these classes, which were conducted for several months in 
conjunction with the University of Rochester. When that pro- 
gram was suspended in September, the Rochester Business Insti- 
tute and the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School hastened to 
provide facilities for its continuation. The university, meanwhile, 
joined with Eastman Kodak in presenting a program of instruc- 
tion to a group of photographic technicians enrolled by the 
Navy; it also offered a course in the fundamentals of radio for 
Signal Corps enlistees. 

Some who had enrolled in other auxiliary services received 
hurried calls to action. The first to go were two doctors in the 
Navy Medical Corps reserve at the university; a few months later 
Col. Edward T. Wentworth inducted the entire staff of the 19th 
General Hospital previously recruited at Rochester. Since the 
ninety nurses who left with that contingent on July 15 were 
scarcely a fourth of those sought from the Rochester region, local 
nursing schools redoubled their efforts to train suitable replace- 
ments. Popular attention shifted in May to the enlistment of girls 
in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, popularly known as the 
WAACS, which spurred the organization four months later of the 
WAVES, an abbreviation for Women Accepted for Voluntary 
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Emergency Service. At least fifty joined the former and nearly as 
many applied before the end of the year for admission to the 
latter. Over 200 physicians from the county, as well as thirty or 
more clergymen, responded to the nation’s call, and the Red Cross 
chose three men from the area for responsible field posts. 

The serious nature of these calls became increasingly evident 
as the American forces went into action. Rochester had its repre- 
sentatives in the battle of the Coral Sea, in the landing on Guadal- 
canal, in the invasion of North Africa, and in many lesser engage- 
ments. It took pride in the honors and promotions conferred on 
its men, at least two of whom became brigadier generals in that 
first year. It hastened to salute a few of the early enlistees who 
returned on leave or with serious wounds from the battle fronts. 
And it paused in silent respect on Dec. 7, 1942, to display its 
gratitude to 34 from the county who had already made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Ol 

The first year also saw a more realistic approach to the prob- 
lems of home defense. Alerted by the news of bombs falling on 
Pearl Harbor, local officials hastily stationed emergency police at 
several vital points—notably the airport, the reservoirs, and the 
New York Central bridge across the Genesee River. Defense 
industries increased their guards; 400 legionnaires voluntarily 
manned a series of ait-raid warning posts; both the city and 
county defense councils engaged full-time staffs and prepared to 
Operate on a war basis. When a hastily announced blackout dem- 
onstrated some of the inadequacies of earlier civilian defense 
provisions, jittery residents readily backed measures for improve- 
ment; some called for an effective roundup of all enemy aliens. 

Approximately 1600 aliens had registered at the Rochester 
post office late in 1940 in compliance with a new federal law. 
Nearly two thirds of these were women, and many of both sexes 
had already secured their first papers. With the outbreak of war, 
the President designated all Japanese, German, and Italian na- 
tionals as enemy aliens and required them to turn in to the police 
all cameras, shortwave radio sets, and firearms. Nearly 450 com- 
plied, and the local FBI, which rounded up some 29 suspects, 
reported only one violator, who was later tried and convicted. 
Some 1000 German and Italian nationals who had taken out 
their first papers were forced to delay such proceedings, but within 
a year that ban was lifted and many, eager to secure full citizen- 
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ship in the country for which some of their American-born sons 
were already fighting, again joined the naturalization classes. 
The sixteen Japanese residents in the Rochester area, though under 
close surveillance throughout the war, enjoyed the confidence of 
their neighbors, and Rochester was soon ready to receive a small 
contingent of Nisei from the west coast under the resettlement 
program. 

The city and county war councils sprang quickly into action. 
William A. Lang, as city coordinator, issued a call in December 
for 2600 air-raid wardens, and another a month later for 500 
auxiliary firemen. Several thousand citizens volunteered for these 
and other emergency services, including 1000 auxiliary police. 
On May 1 the State War Emergency Act created the Office of 
Civilian Protection and gave the War Council larger powers. City 
Manager Louis B. Cartwright became Director of Civilian Protec- 
tion with Lang as his full-time deputy, while Robert H. Link 
accepted the job of coordinator under the council. They took 
over the Civic Exhibits Building at Main and Fitzhugh Streets 
and soon reorganized the numerous training programs into a 
School of Civilian Protection Services with David B. Brady as 
director. A Volunteer Registration Center, established in February 
under Mrs. F. Ritter Shumway, assembled by the end of June 
some 24,000 names in a master file of punch cards that recorded 
their skills, their job preferences, the training completed, and the 
assignments made. 

Numerous complaints marked the uneven course of these 
developments, but most of them criticized the officials for inefh- 
ciency or tardiness rather than for excessive precautions. As a 
result, Cartwright appointed two labor representatives to the War 
Council and named an additional advisory body. The city appro- 
priated $250,000 for these activities, issuing bonds to cover the 
outlays, most of which went for emergency equipment. As 
general chairman, Raymond N. Ball directed the elaborate 
arrangements for the city’s War Week activities, June 14-20. The 
event not only spurred enlistments but also stimulated bond sales 
and boosted the morale of defense volunteers. A float representing 
the city’s combined labor forces won first prize among the 145 
entries in the huge parade in which 50,000 marchers and 60 
bands participated. 

Almost every local organization was eager to join that parade 
and also to perform some special war service. The Boy Scouts 
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and the Automobile Club cooperated in listing cars that would be 
available in the event of an evacuation alarm; the Society of 
Engineers made a survey of downtown buildings to find suitable 
bomb shelters; the League of Women Voters issued a directory of 
defense activities and, with three other groups, equipped a model 
blackout room; the school children filled out a questionnaire 
from which volunteers made charts showing the number and lo- 
cation of persons requiring assistance if evacuation should be- 
come necessary; the county protection staff prepared a schedule 
for mass evacuation and designated feeding and sleeping accom- 
modations for approximately 20,000 persons. 

Phillip C. Wolz, as chief air-raid warden, staged a series of 
practice blackouts to test these provisions. When each test un- 
covered disturbing deficiencies, the officials endeavored to correct 
several of them by distributing arm bands, helmets, and special 
blackout lights to the wardens, all of whom were duly finger- 
printed. Although the number of willful violators was small, even 
the desire to comply brought such a flood of calls during the 
fourth blackout that the communications system broke down. The 
fifth test in August proved more satisfactory, but a surprise day- 
light test a month later demonstrated the inadequacy of the 
“screaming-mamie” siren as a warning signal. By October, how- 
ever, most of the operational difficulties were corrected; the ninth 
test brought expressions of satisfaction from state as well as local 
officials. 

Unfortunately the task of equipping the various services was 
incomplete and presented a heavy burden. Each of the casualty 
stations planned for the 24 firehouses required a supply of 
stretchers, blankets, and miscellaneous items, while the six emer- 
gency ambulance units all needed other costly supplies. Though 
now in successful operation, the Fire College, established to train 
both the regular firemen and the 1700 volunteer auxiliaries, 
required additional outlays. Federal officials supplied some of this 
equipment, such as helmets for the wardens; they assumed direc- 
tion of the aircraft-spotting service, which enrolled over 1000 
volunteers, and organized a civilian air patrol that numbered 400 
flyers in the area and brought all private airfields under govern- 
mental control; but they delegated the job of enrolling and 
training nurses to the Red Cross. 

Ably directed by Miss Veronica Maher, the local Red Cross 
performed numerous wartime services with unstinted vigor. A 
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program for the instruction of nurses’ aids, commenced under the 
direction of Mrs. Harold C. Townson in the summer of 1941, 
produced over 500 graduates whose volunteer service in local 
hospitals helped to relieve the nurses shortage. Upwards of 1000 
first-aid classes trained over 25,000 persons during the year, 
greatly buttressing the community’s self-confidence. Red Cross 
volunteers prepared 131,000 surgical dressings, 7500 AEF kit 
bags, and 31,000 knitted articles for the men in uniform. The 
chapter organized its own ambulance service and delivered over 
1500 messages to and from Rochester relatives in war-torn lands. 
But its most spectacular achievement was in the operation of the 
Rochester blood bank, which quickly won distinction as propor- 
tionately the most productive in the country. The quota of 250 
pints a week at its start in 1941 shot up to 1500 a week by 
September 1942; although it seldom met that goal, its central 
clinic, supplemented by two mobile units, canvassed Rochestet’s 
seven-county area so effectively that it approached the totals of 
much larger New York and Boston and won an Army-Navy E 
award in October when it finally surpassed its weekly quota. 
Some of these Red Cross activities were costly, but the local 
budget was small compared with the sums collected for use in 
the field. A separate drive launched in the wake of Pearl Harbor 
netted $247,500, to which the Community Chest added another 
$240,000 in the spring. The Chest gave a modest allotment to the 
local USO, which opened a center in the old JYMA on Franklin 
Street that fall to accommodate the boys from Sampson on week- 
end visits. The Chest also distributed approximately $400,000 
among ten other war-relief causes. Local committees of the British 
War Relief, Russian War Relief, Greek War Relief, and United 
China Relief, each received generous grants from this fund, and 
each enrolled volunteers who knitted and sewed fresh garments 
or collected and repaired old clothing for shipment to these wat- 
torn lands. Polish and Dutch and Canadian committees were like- 
wise active in behalf of their countrymen. Many religious bodies 
and special relief groups made independent appeals in the city, 


and the Rochester Public Library collected 33,000 books for ship- 


ment to Army camps. 

Unlike the successive Liberty and Victory Loan drives of World 
War I, the war-bond campaign this time was a continuous one. It 
was designed not only to supply needed funds but also to siphon 
off excess purchasing power and thus to help avert inflation. The 
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patriotic appeal, by no means neglected, became the basis for 
pledges of weekly allotments from the pay checks of thousands 
of workers. Thus 93 per cent of Kodak’s 19,000 employees joined 
this plan in February, allotting 5 per cent or more for bonds, and 
nearly as many of the workers at 98 other plants quickly followed 
suit. The War Week ceremonies and other events helped to boost 
the sale of war bonds to $4,380,000 in July. But the increased 
number who agreed to the payroll allotments proved in the end 
more significant. They passed the 100,000 mark in the city by 
October and helped to swell Rochester’s total bond purchases for 
the year to $32 million. 
Oe 

Other methods of paying for the war proved even more im- 
portant. The nation’s efforts to conserve its existing resources and 
to develop its manpower potentials to the full found a ready 
response in Rochester. Fred Ereth, able head of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the War Council, enlisted over 100 articulate citizens 
in a continuing campaign of radio and platform talks to promote 
the successive scrap drives, the rationing and full-employment 
programs, and otherwise to buttress local morale. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the Junior Chamber, the Industrial Management 
Council, and a host of other organizations supported the all-out 
war effort. 

Without question the most enthusiastic popular participation 
occurred in the successive salvage drives. The collection of 20 tons 
in the aluminum drive of 1941 served as a workout for the scrap- 
metal drive of May 1942, when the city’s contribution exceeded 
1000 tons, enough, it was said, for 25 light tanks. The rubber- 
salvage drive in June netted well over 300 tons in the city, while 
the county’s total reached approximately 1100 tons, including the 
stock in the hands of city and area junk dealers. City barbers 
collected 150,000 old razor blades in April and another 90,000 
in July. The first tin-can drive gathered 90 tons in August; a 
second, several weeks later, nearly doubled that amount, though 
it fell far short of the 300-ton goal. A protracted drive for indus- 
trial scrap, carried on with little fanfare, netted 59,000 tons by 
the end of November. But it was in the great metal-scrap drive 
of October that the community as a whole outdid itself. 

A skillful newspaper campaign, featuring the achievements of 
other communities, prepared the way. The Junior Chamber 
enrolled several hundred volunteer scrap sorters who turned out 
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on five holidays to help speed the metal to hungry foundries. 
Because of the great number and generous size of the curbstone 
scrap piles, the scheduled collections, on October 24, was pro- 
longed over a period of several weeks. When the final returns 
were tabulated, a total of 3800 tons was collected within the city 
from the curbstone contributions, plus another 9500 tons of 
industrial scrap and 950 from auto graveyards. Adding the col- 
lection in the 19 towns, which exceeded 13,000 tons, the grand 
total for the county reached 27,300 tons, a per-capita contribution 
of approximately 123 pounds, well above the quota set by the War 
Production Board. 

The community's enthusiasm for rationing was less spontaneous. 
When the Japanese advance in Southeast Asia threatened the 
nation’s rubber supply and the government banned all tire sales 


on November 11, some dealers refused to comply until individ- 


ually notified. Indignant protests brought all sales to a halt by the 
end of the day, however, and both the city and the county hastily 
set up tire-rationing boards. The boards dropped the word “tire” 


from their title in January as other shortages compelled them to — 
expand their coverage. Public strain decreased when the success — 


of the rationing program permitted the county to raise its quota of 


273 tires in February to 399 in April and when the boards issued ~ 
more generous sugar permits to home canners. As the urgency of | 
the situation and the justice of rationing became apparent, restric- 
tions on the sale of new cars, typewriters, bicycles, and other _ 


scarce items, produced fewer complaints. 


Yet it required more than clear reasoning to induce compliance ~ 
in some fields. Individual ration books helped to democratize the | 


procedure; their use made it necessary, however, that several 
hundred teachers and other volunteers spend long hours in filling 
out and checking the forms of more than a half million applicants. 
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Local attempts to avoid rationing by instituting campaigns for self- th 
restraint failed so miserably in the case of gasoline and coffee that 
most citizens impatiently awaited the rationing of these com- 
modities, which became effective in August and October. They — 


did not complain of the dimming of electric signs downtown and 


generally accepted the increasing scarcity of consumer items with 


a patriotic fervor that sometimes burst into furor at the sight of a 


ration chiseler or a black-market operator. Violators of the ration- 
ing or price-fixing regulations found little sympathy from the’ 


public or from Francis K. Remington, chief attorney for the local 


a 
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OPA office. Over 300 women volunteers each visited a score or 
more of stores at periodic intervals to check and explain price- 
ceiling standards. 

Unfortunately, tire and gasoline rationing accentuated the city’s 
internal transport problems. Harold MacFarlin, as transport 
administrator, proposed an experiment with staggered shifts, car 
pools, and other voluntary schemes to reduce traffic, but these 
measures scarcely relieved the crisis. The transit company had 
fortunately completed a shift from trolleys to buses, which enabled 
it to expand its services as far as rationing restraints and limited 
equipment would permit. Its passenger load mounted steadily 
during the year, showing a 40 per cent gain for the third quarter 
over that of 1941. This, of course, reflected the application of 
rationing to private cars and compelled the company to order a 
fleet of 55 new buses that fall. 

A closely related shortage occurred in the field of housing. The 
city’s reliance on its suburbs proved futile, as their expansion was 
checked by federal curbs on the use of building materials as well 
as by gasoline rationing. When hasty efforts to remodel old city 
homes into apartments failed to satisfy the demand—in Rochester 
as elsewhere—Mayor Dicker appointed a Fair Rent Committee, 
headed by Harry P. Ruppert, to investigate complaints against 
rent gougers. Most real-estate owners—a major section of the 
population in Rochester—hoped to avoid rent control, and the 
city escaped such restraints when the federal authorities applied 
them to 60 cities in July. But a survey by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research two months later revealed a critical situation, with resi- 
dential vacancies declining to the vanishing point; Washington 
accordingly applied the March 1st rent freeze and named John C. 
Curtin as rent director for Rochester’s 4-county area. 

The most critical shortage, however, was on the manpower 
front, and here Rochester achieved its most notable triumph. With 
a solution from the outside blocked by tight-housing and transport 
Situations, the city relied on the recruitment and up-grading of 
all existing and potential workers. A training program launched 
with federal and state backing, in July 1940, supplied technical and 
other special instruction to some 22,000 adults in Rochester by 
March 16, 1942. Known as VEND (an abbreviation for Voca- 
tional Education for National Defense) these classes, held chiefly 
in the city high schools, and at times on a 24 hours schedule, 
enrolled another 6000 before the end of the year. Verne A. Bird, 
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the director, took a special delight in the rapid placement of his 


students, both men and women, in technical war jobs. Mechanics | 
Institute performed a similar service; indeed it, too, operated some | 
of its machine shops day and night that year in order to accom- | 
modate a student body that exceeded 4000. The university also | 
expanded its technical training courses, in some cases with VEND || 


support. 

As a result, the transition from civilian to war production was 
greatly facilitated. In spite of the closing of several factories that 
failed to secure military contracts, their workers quickly found 
jobs in war plants. Unemployment practically disappeared during 
the year. The total employed in industry increased from 68,000 
for the county in 1939 to approximately 120,000 in the summer 
of 1943. Because of the huge draft of manpower for the armed 
forces, much of this growth came from the women, and their 
number employed mounted from 25,000 to 48,000 in these years. 
Many, of course, held clerical and trade jobs, but proportionately 
more in Rochester than in any other city filled industrial posts. 

The problem was partly one of recruitment and partly one of 
adjustment to different types of workers. Five large firms relaxed 
their resistance to Negro job applicants, winning praise for this 
action from the State War Council; Italians also found openings 
previously denied them. Women received a welcome that included 
many practical arrangements for their convenience. Several large 


factories established health and recreation programs for their | 


female employees and adjusted work schedules to avoid unneces- 
sary conflict with household chores. Several organizations pro- 
moted the development of day-care homes and nurseries in order 
to release women with dependent children for war jobs. 


The athletic leaders in a number of war plants formed an | 








Adult Physical Fitness and Recreation Association, which secured — 
the cooperation of the Y’s and similar groups in its programs. A | 
special committee under the War Council, headed by Mrs. Stafford | 
L. Warren, issued sample diets for lunch boxes, sponsored food | 
classes at the university and elsewhere, and endorsed the victory- 


garden campaign headed by Harry A. Carpenter, who enrolled 
over 2000 participants that year. Mindful of the importance of 
recreation, young Joseph C. Wilson, head of the music committee 


of the Junior Chamber, raised a fund to support a summer sym- 


phony series in Highland Park bowl. 


The prime objectives of these home-front activities was to — 
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develop and maintain maximum production in the city’s vital war 
plants. Federal restrictions and priorities helped to divert indus- 
trial energies from civilian to war work, but most firms eagerly 
sought such contracts. Col. Frank J. Atwood, who succeeded Col. 
Roy L. Bowlin as chief administrator of the Rochester Ordnance 
District in June, almost doubled the backlog of orders during the 
next six months, boosting Rochester contracts to nearly $2 billion. 
Stromberg-Carlson was, in January, the first to shift completely to 
war production; others quickly followed. Soon the character and 
volume of the products turned out by the 96 local firms with 
prime contracts began to attract official praise. 

Many firms received special citations. Seven won the highest 
Army-Navy production awards—Eastman Kodak for its fuses, 
height finders, and varied photographic supplies; Gleason for its 
crucially important machine tools; Bausch & Lomb for its indis- 
pensable optical fire-control instruments; Folmer-Graflex for aerial 
cameras; and the Ritter, Cunningham, and Consolidated Machine 

| Tool companies for other key products. The Odenbach Co. finally 
| got its welded steel barges into production, ready to assist in the 
assault landings that were to come; perhaps no local product was 
|as widely appreciated, however, as the V-Mail, developed and 
manufactured at Kodak Park and eagerly cherished in every 
service home. 

Many weary hours of labor went into these products and much 
technical and managerial skill. No doubt most of the 1061 men 
who took the Engineering Science Management Training program 
at the university contributed in some fashion to the accomplish- 
ment. Able leadership was at a premium, and although many 
local firms as well as the university had insistent needs for it, they 
were generally ready, under stress of the emergency, to share their 
most talented men with the national government. Thus Eastman 
Kodak, which had released its health director, Dr. William A. 
Sawyer, to make a study of health conditions in wartime Britain 
the year before, now loaned its treasurer, Marion Folsom, to the 
National Resources Planning Board. At least three local indus- 
trialists gave generously of their time as dollar-a-year men on 
Nelson’s War Production Board; several able engineers from 
Rochester accepted full-time posts with that agency. 

| The university negotiated twelve contracts for research projects 
to be conducted on its premises. Several of them were in optics 
junder the direction of Dr. Brian O’Brien, which eventually 
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totaled $491,000 in value. It also granted a leave of absence, 
among several others, to Dr. William A. Noyes to direct research 
in chemical warfare; it released Dean Lee A. DuBridge, Dr. 
Victor Weisskopf and Dr. Stafford L. Warren to work on highly 
secret projects which all revolved, as later revealed, around the 
mysteries of atomic energy. 

Despite the dark news that still shrouded the first sections of 
the daily papers, the unmistakable evidence of determination 
visible on every hand brought rising spirits to local editorial pages, 
to local pulpits and lecture platforms, and over the radio. No less 
an authority than Col. Carlos P. Romulo, the last man to leave 
Bataan less than a year before, assured a capacity audience at the 
City Club on Dec. 12, 1942, that the astonishing output of 
American factories, as he could witness after a recent tour, and 
the courage he had found in the Army had turned his gloom into 
optimism. Professor Carl J. Friedrich had warned, two weeks 
before, that a real peace would entail huge governmental outlays 
to correct the evils of poverty and to remove the destruction of 
battle; he predicted that it would be as costly as the war itself. 
Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, addressing the same club on another 
occasion, pledged the energies of the churches of America to the 
winning of a just peace. 
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THE GRIM BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL 
1942-1945 


O MOST ROCHESTERIANS in December 1942, peace seemed 
ih very far off. With more than 18,000 already under arms, 
the county's draft boards found it increasingly difficult to 
fill their quotas. The sober nature of their task became apparent 
as news of the Casablanca conference gave promise of stepped-up 
action in the near future. Yet the real crescendo did not occur on 
the battle front for another year. It had to await a build-up at 
home, and here a full battery of local agencies undertook the 
forthright promotion of civilian protection and industrial output. 
Rochester's technological firms helped to produce some of the key 
weapons that speeded victory in 1944 and 1945. Yet the mounting 
losses among local servicemen made the last months of battle 
grim ones indeed. 
ol 
In spite of some uncertainty at Washington concerning the 
type of men to be called, the smooth operation of the draft 
continued. The enrollment of 18-year-olds in December provided 
a pool of vigorous draftees for whom the various services 
contested. Responsible officials could not, however, overlook the 
tival needs in several critical sectors. An earnest search by the 
Ait Force for youthful trainees brought the establishment of a 
V-12 program and forced the draft boards to review the qualifica- 
tions of fathers and other older registrants previously exempted. 
The increased demand of local war plants for productive skills 
prompted numerous deferments, however, and accelerated the 
drive to enlist women for noncombatant posts in the military 
services. 
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The wat’s second year saw the county’s total recruitments surge 
past the 30,000 figure. A third and then a fourth group of young 
aviation cadets completed their training at Rochester and left for 
flight instruction at camp. The university contracted with the 
Navy in July to give a course for 800 transfers from other colleges 
who had enrolled in its V-12 program. It conducted similar courses 
for five successive classes of such registrants during the next three 
years. Over 1600 of the 3000 young men who participated in this 
program received certificates and became officers in the Navy or 
Marine Corps; most of the others were transferred to boot camps. 

In response to the urgent call of the Red Cross, the university 
doubled the enrollment at its nursing school. Although the 
Rochester Chapter, like most elsewhere, had great difficulty in 
filling its quota, by the close of 1943 over 360 nurses had signed 
up for active duty, and their number would increase, before the 
close of the war, to nearly 500. 

The unprecedented call for women volunteers met considerable 
resistance. Complaints against the auxiliary status of the WAACS 
prompted the Army to reorganize that service and to convert it 
into a full-fledged Women’s Army Corps. Numerous relatives of 
the original enrollees formed a club in Rochester that April to 
encourage further enlistments in the WACS, as its members were 
now called. Another group of local women, organized as the 
Rochester Emergency Enlistment Forces (REEF), opened head- 
quarters at 36 East Avenue and endeavored to promote enlistments 
in the WAVES, in the SPARS (the “always ready” designation 


for the Women’s Reserve in the Coast Guard), in the Marine 


Corps Women’s Reserve, and as Red Cross nurses. 
The REEFS, as they called themselves, served as a model for 


similar bodies in other cities and helped to boost the local enroll- | 
ment of women. That response quickened after the announcement 
of the award of a Soldier’s Medal to WAC Pvt. Margaret H. 
Maloney of Rochester for heroic action that saved the life of a — 
soldier in North Africa. Elizabeth H. Gilbert was the first local _ 


woman to achieve the rank of Major. The WAVES, serving as 


photographers, radio operators, mail clerks, and hospital aides, as_ | 


well as secretaries, proved especially attractive to Rochester girls — 
who exceeded the enlistment ratio of any other city in 1944 and _ 


helped to boost the enrollment of women in all the active services 
to over 200 before the close of the war. 


Publicity given to these new units in 1943 served to divert local | 
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attention from the combat forces, which were now moving into 
position. While the Russians continued to bear the brunt of the 
attack in Europe, and the British in North Africa, several Ameri- 
can units shared the struggle in the latter place and took up the 
assault on Italy that summer. One Rochester corporal had the 
pleasant experience of liberating his Sicilian grandmother after 
the landing there, but a less fortunate comrade, also from Monroe 
County, met death near his birthplace. Most Italians in Rochester 
rejoiced when Mussolini abdicated and Italy surrendered; they 
celebrated again in October when the new government declared 
wart on Germany. But optimism concerning an early victory there 
soon vanished as casualties mounted. The battle toll in the Pacific 
was also climbing. Monroe County’s total by the end of the second 
year of war had reached 168 dead, 62 missing, and 60 listed as 
prisoners. 

Compared with the losses of British cities, as Frank Gannett 
could report, or with the devastation in Russia, Rochester’s cas- 
ualties had been mercifully light, but the prospect was not bright. 
Two of the city’s 150 wounded were already back on furlough 
to warn of the urgent need for more production on the home 
front. Maj. Gen. Albert W. Waldron, still recuperating from a 
wound suffered a year before in New Guinea, and Lt. Col. James 
H. Brower, one of the leaders in the Marine attack on Salerno, 
enjoyed brief visits with their families in Rochester, while their 
fellow officers Brig. Gen. Curtis and Lt. Col. Arthur E. Suther- 
land, Jr., remained on active duty at the front. Each of these and 
many more had already received citations and promotions, and 
the number of ceremonies at which relatives back home accepted 
the medals awarded for the bravery of a fallen hero was increas- 
ing. With approximately 20,000 Rochesterians now in battle 
ateas, the city observed Armistice Day with unusual solemnity; 
many, standing with bared heads before the World War I plaque 
at the library, heard Gen. James A. Ulio warn that “the end of 


the war is not just around the corner.” 
ele 









Rochester maintained a sober mien throughout this trying peri- 
od. Its New Year’s celebrations in 1943 and again in 1944 were 
restrained, and although special efforts were made to entertain 
all visiting servicemen at Thanksgiving and Christmas, most resi- 
dents observed these holidays quietly at home. 

Frank Gannett spent November 1943 in England, but hastened 
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back to publish a series of ten stirring articles on “Britain Sees It 
Through.” He found London exciting and full of high courage, 
despite its devastation. “Amid fire and ruins, they carried on,’ he 
reported. “I think they are less depressed in spirit than we are 
here in America.” He was inspired, too, by the lightheartedness 
he found at an American Air Force base in the Midlands where 
the great bomber raids over Germany were gaining momentum. 
On every side he saw evidence and received assurance, even from 
Churchill, that victory depended upon America's all-out efforts, 
both in home-front production and in the coming battle for 
Europe. 

Civilian defense, the first safeguard for home morale, was now 
fully staffed and operating smoothly. Each of the nine successive 
blackout tests in 1943 revealed a need for minor alterations, yet 
the situation was so improved that the county's 2000 volunteer 
airplane spotters, who had maintained a round-the-clock watch 
for many months, were released from duty in October. More at- 
tention was now given to the city’s fourteen child-care centers 
where an average of 350 children of working mothers received 


shelter and supervision. The small patrol of armed guards was — 
removed from the airport, but a new course in gas warfare helped — 
to convince auxiliary firemen and other defense volunteers that — 
any relaxation of precautions was prematute. All emergency med-— 
ical units continued on the alert, and the nutrition committee re-_ 
doubled its efforts to promote home canning and to publicize 


wholesome diets. 


Thus the War Council placed increased emphasis on its con- | 


structive functions. Its salvage committee, headed by William T. 
Nolan, conducted successive scrap-metal, tin, rubber, and waste- 
paper drives—a total of 26 by March 1946—collecting several 


hundred tons of these scarce products and reaping a modest 
profit for the city from the proceeds. This income reduced the — 


cost of the War Council from $140,000 in 1943 to a net charge © 


of $3,157 the next year and almost to the vanishing point in 


—— 


1945. Only the continuing expense of day-care centers for the © 


children of working mothers prevented a balanced budget. 
The war-bond drives supplied an even more positive morale 


building program. Although it was the first city to fly a Minute » 
Man flag at City Hall—a privilege won when 90 per cent of its | 


factory workers signed up for regular bond purchases—Rochestet 


was not content with that accomplishment. Successive drives, 
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generally under the chairmanship of Raymond Ball, featured 
catchy slogans, like “Buy a Bomber with Bonds,” and staged 
striking events to enlist community-wide support. The construc- 
tion of a foot bridge across Main Street, equipped with a replica 
of the Liberty Bell, which bond buyers were permitted to strike, 
spurred subscriptions during the fifth drive. Each campaign raised 
the county quota a bit higher, boosting it to $64,000,000 for the 
sixth drive in 1944, and although the individual subscriptions, 
designed to combat inflation by siphoning off the excess purchas- 
ing power, seldom met their goal, the industrial division regular- 
ly carried Rochester over the top. 

The separate Red Cross and Community Chest drives provided 
similar tests of home morale. The latter’s campaign, in May 
1942, enlisted contributions from 144,446 subscribers, the broad- 
est participation in Chest history, and reached a total of $2,428.- 
629, the highest since the original war-chest drive of 1918. When 
an independent Red Cross drive for $350,000 fell 30 per cent 
short of its goal that year, the Chest generously made up the 
difference and contributed $600,000 to other war-relief agencies. 
Although the Red Cross ran completely separate drives during 
the remainder of the war, surging, under the chairmanship of 
Frank Gannett, far above its mounting quotas in successive years 
to a high of $1,483,687 in 1945, the Chest conducted equally suc- 
cessful drives. It topped the $2 million figure in each campaign 
and was able not only to maintain its local agencies but also to 
give generous support to all war-relief organizations and to the 
USO as well. 

Rochester responded with comparable enthusiasm to the pleas 
of several of these organizations for volunteer services. The Red 
Cross made the broadest and most varied appeals for part-time 
workers; its numerous departments produced huge supplies for 
hospital and camp use, delivered thousands of messages under 
trying circumstances, conducted hundreds of first-aid courses, and 
performed innumerable services to local recruits and their fam- 
ilies. Each of the older war-relief bodies—the British, the Russian, 
and the Chinese—conducted independent clothing drives in 
these years, sometimes adding pleas for donations of soap, shoes, 
or blankets. And, as Allied advances liberated additional lands, 
old relief organizations revived and new ones appeared. The 
Italian, the Polish, the Dutch, and the Greek war-relief societies 
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won special favor in Rochester where many residents cherished 
fond memories of these homelands. 

Even more striking was the city's warm concern for servicemen 
in its midst. The local USO center on Franklin Square became 
a busy place. Mrs. Wesley M. Angle, as chairman of the board, 
enlisted the aid of some 800 senior and junior hostesses to help 
entertain the swelling throng of men in uniform. By July 1943 
their number approached 10,000 a month, and successive staff 
members maintained a full schedule of dances and other parties 
to supplement the facilities at the center. With generous Com- 
munity Chest support, the USO established an information booth 
at the New York Central station, opened a dormitory at the 
Columbus Civic Center, and founded a club house for Negroes 
known as Carver House. A new program of golfing parties at the 
five country clubs helped to boost the total attendance at the 
center to 128,942 in 1944. 

Harper Sibley, first national president of the USO, spurred 
Rochester’s efforts in this field. His tour of all Army camps in 
the Western Hemisphere in 1944 focused attention on the facili- 
ties they provided for the social welfare of their men. Some 
Rochesterians accepted full-time appointments in this field; many 
others labored independently to buttress the morale of local serv- 
icemen abroad. Thus J. Allan Doyle of the Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau issued a four-page monthly known as the Rochester 
Star which carried news and pictures of the home town and of 
its widely scattered recruits to some 32,000 men at all fronts. 


Rochester’s participation in the various wartime drives and | 
services was more gratifying than its response to rationing fe- — 
strictions. Local criticism of the latter abounded, despite the ob- 
vious benefits, and rumors of meat and tire bootlegging prompt | 
ed investigations that uncovered a few black-market operators. . 
The assumption of full responsibility by the federal officials im- — 
proved the effectiveness of these measures, but injected an ele 
ment of politics, at least into the debate. Yet few opposed the 
extension of rationing to shoes when a shortage developed there — 
early in 1943, or to coffee under similar circumstances later that | 
year. The distribution of ration books by means of volunteer reg- 
istration at the schools continued and reached a total of 414,578 © 


in the county during November when the fourth book was issued. 


In spite of occasional violations of price ceilings and the illegal» 
sale of ration coupons—some of which were stolen from the 
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ration-board headquarters—Rochester survived the stringencies of 
war shortages without serious difficulty. Its victory-garden pro- 
gram, which enrolled 30,000 gardeners in 1943 and again the 
following summer, helped measurably to reduce the food short- 
age. 

"Only in the application of gasoline rationing did local critics 
win popular sympathy. Drivers found it hard to agree on the dis- 
tinction between essential and pleasure driving; everybody re- 
joiced when the government dropped the ban against the latter, 
in September 1943, and relied more exclusively on ration quotas. 
The situation was considerably eased when the number of appli- 
cants for gasoline-ration books dropped from 50,000 to 30,000 
that winter. Many residents found it more convenient to rely on 
bus transportation, and the Rochester Transit Corporation en- 
joyed a great upsurge in its passenger loads. Indeed, they reached 
a new high of 110,477,000 in 1943, a 20 per cent increase over 
the previous year, while the subway’s pay load climbed more 
than twice as rapidly, to 3,674,000. The chief burden, of course, 
fell on the drivers, and as Commerce Commissioner MacFarlin 
declared in 1944, “When the history of the war is written it must 
record the bus driver as one of the real soldiers on the home 
front.” Increased use of public transit automatically brought 
economies and a reduction in fares, which was a welcome boon 
to many riders. 

Ol 

Rochester’s participation in the war effort matched that of 
other cities in military recruitment and in the provision of home 
defense. Apparently it excelled many communities in the gen- 
erosity of its response to wartime drives. But its most decisive 
contributions occurred in the industrial field. The technological 
competence of its firms brought a flood of orders that totaled 
$1,215,145,000 by Nov. 1, 1945. And the efficiency with which 

these orders were filled brought a succession of Army-Navy E 
awards to 38 local companies. These ceremonies—repeated again 
and again in key plants that won additional citations, as many as 
five stars in two cases — honored more than 11 per cent of the 
county's firms, as contrasted with an average of 5 per cent 
throughout the country. They honored a much larger proportion 
of the city’s factory workers and no doubt helped to maintain 
morale. 

Although the products were often secret in character and their 
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uses unknown to most of the workers, the officials sometimes 
lifted the restrictions sufficiently to stir patriotic enthusiasm and 
spur output. Thus a visiting general praised fourteen Rochester 
companies for their part in the production of the B-29 super- 
fortresses. Similar praise went on other occasions to a small firm 
that developed a flame gun or “atomizer,” to three companies that 
made parts for the M-7 tank killers, to a shoe factory converted 
to the production of parachutes. Of course the optical and photo- 
graphic workers knew the importance of their products; still the 
Wollensak employees experienced a thrill when invited shortly 
before V-E Day to attend a special demonstration of the V-40 
bombsight on which they had been working. 

A few cases of theft of secret war materials occurred, though 


apparently none involved espionage. Two separate charges of | 
defrauding the government on war contracts were dismissed after _ 


careful investigation by the courts; only one indictment brought 


more serious consequences. Even in the field of industrial rela- — 
tions the tension was considerably relaxed as the cost-plus con-— 
tracts permitted firms to grant generous wage increments in order © 
to attract and hold skilled workers. Russell C. McCarthy, named _ 
in 1943 as director of the newly opened Rochester office of the © 
War Manpower Commission, was able to foster cooperation be- — 


tween unions and management and to promote an increased use 


of marginal labor. No other city in the state employed as high a — 
proportion of its blind or as many of its wounded veterans. Few — 
gave as little work to the regional War Labor Board on whose | 
panels Professors Perkins and Coates and Mrs. Jean McKelvey > 


occasionally served. 


Yet Rochester's manpower situation was beset by many com- | 
plications. Although the task of recruitment came first, most of | 


the potential workers had to be retrained for war jobs. Thousands 
of women joined the work force, but their domestic responsibili- 
ties often kept them at home and increased the absentee ratio in 


many plants. The U. S. Employment Service placed 2868 in new 
jobs in July 1943 (and soon again broke that record). This, how- | 


ever, was scarcely a third of the openings listed that month; for- 


tunately many of them represented anticipated rather than pres- | 


ent needs. By the end of August, approximately 40 per cent of | 


the workers in 92 plants were women. 


The absentee ratio was climbing, but Wesley M. Angle, presi-_ 
dent of Stromberg-Carlson and a member of the local War Man- | 
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power Committee, made a calm appraisal of the situation. Ob- 
serving that “War workers are people,” he urged that their fam- 
ily needs be considered as well as those of the factory. McCarthy 
likewise remained calm and opposed a resort to conscription of 
labor; he reported that Rochester, with the highest percentage of 
women workers in the country, had nevertheless maintained a rel- 
atively low absentee ratio. An early development of in-training 
programs and other schemes had enabled local firms to make full 
suse of all available workers. 
| That, indeed, was fortunate, for their efforts to attract outside 
workers to fill local jobs were largely frustrated by the housing 
shortage. The 500 vacancies reported late in 1942 proved scarcely 
}enough to facilitate a moderate movement from house to house. 
|Even this minimum soon disappeared. When the FHA allocated 
1075 building permits to the Rochester area, the city received 
jonly 186 of them. The shortage became so acute by the close of 
jthe year that the Civic Improvement Association endorsed a pro- 
|posal to convert some fine, old mansions into multiple dwellings. 
That suggestion faced numerous obstacles, however, and the 
only relief came from the doubling up of many families, especial- 
ly those of absent servicemen whose young wives often moved in 
jwith their parents. 

To make full use of all available dwelling units, the city had 
early created a Homes Registration Office, only to abandon it in 
February 1943, when the list of vacancies became depleted. The 
Citizens City Planning and Housing Council, which endeavored 
to fill the gap by opening a Housing Information Service, was 
similary frustrated and pressed more vigorously for public action. 
Industrial leaders accepted the necessity of relying on existing 
residents for their current employment needs. 

Labor recruitment problems became more acute as the draft 
siphoned off most of the younger men just as local factories were 
hitting a new peak in employment. The War Manpower Com- 
mission urged a shift from a 40- to a 48-hour week, and by March 
1944, nearly two thirds of the city’s industrial workers had such 
schedules. The USES enrolled 500 women for heavy work in 
local foundries that spring; it set a new record by making 5618 
placements in August, when the demand for harvest hands at- 
tracted high-school students and teachers into this essential field. 
Still the shortage continued, and in face of much criticism a pris- 
oners-of-war camp, opened on Cobbs Hill that June, was main- 
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tained until October 28 in order to supply local canners with 
badly needed labor. 

The chief gain in output came from the concerted efforts of 
both the management and the workers. An increasing number of 
the latter, however, were now engaged in research, for the war 
had brought an additional spur to inventive talents. Thus, among 
new developments at Eastman Kodak were a new wide-vision 
telescope for tank gunners, a sensitive emulsion that transposed 
engineers’ drawings photographically to metal, an industrial 
X-ray process for the examination of machine parts, the employ- 
ment of motion pictures in military training, advances in color 
photography, and the discovery of a new optical material for use 
in aerial lenses. Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of the research 
laboratories, received the Rumford Medal in recognition of his 
contributions to these and other developments, and the company 
won repeated citations for its many useful products. Despite an 


enrollment of over 7000 of its Rochester employees in the armed — 
services, Eastman Kodak steadily expanded its operations, open- _ 
ing new plants in the city, and increased its work force there to 


29,000 by December 1944. 
ae 


Although these accomplishments in production and in related — 
home-front endeavors were by no means easy, the fearful reports _ 


from the battle areas permitted no relaxing of effort. The unex- 


pectedly fierce stand by the Germans in Italy and the desperate | 
fight of the American troops to hold their Anzio beachhead 
turned the occasional casualty notice in earlier Rochester papers — 


into a daily list. The mounting attack on Nazi war plants by 
British-based bombers added the names of several Rochester fly- 


ers who failed to return. And in the Pacific the invasion of the © 
Marshall Islands, the landing at Makin Atoll, and successive | 


naval battles achieved thrilling victories, but brought sad news to 


numerous Rochester families. These reports, however, were but a _ 
bitter foretaste of the tragic toll to be exacted at the Cherbourg 


landing in France on June 6 and during the ferocious battles that 
followed. 


ee 


Rochesterians took part in all phases of the assault on the Con- 
tinent. The press was full of service reports, listing promotions | 


and other honors as well as major and minor casualties. The city’s 
first draftee, now advanced to a First Lieutenant, was wounded » 
in Sicily in 1943. Rochester’s old regiment, the 209th, was the | 
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first AAA unit to go to Europe; after further training in North 
Ireland it took part in the defense of Algeria and landed 
at Anzio beach in October; several units were detached to serve 
as combat engineers in France and on other missions, but the 
main body of the regiment, now considerably diversified in per- 
sonnel, spent fourteen months on the battle line in Italy winning 
a Bronze Star and a Legion of Honor award for its commander, 
Col. Kenneth C. Townson. Three Rochester friends, who joined 
the Merchant Marine together, survived repeated trips across the 
English Channel during the fateful operations on D-Day. One 
city flyer was a member of the bomber crew that inaugurated the 
shuttle route to Russia. 

The record of local accomplishments was a long one. Edward 
Peck Curtis, now a Brigadier General, survived the crash of a 
bomber in which he was inspecting the Italian front in November 
1943, and shortly thereafter removed to Britain where, as chief 
of staff to General Spaatz, he planned and directed the bomber 
faids on Germany that successfully crippled its vital war plants 
and blocked Hitlet’s efforts to develop a jet air force. Another 
Kodak executive, Oscar N. Solbert, formerly an instructor of 
General Eisenhower at West Point, rendered distinguished serv- 
ice as head of psychological warfare in Europe and won promo- 
tion to Brigadier General for his work as consultant to the lead- 
ing refugee governments. Col. Edwin J. Fitzpatrick, vice-presi- 
dent of Clapp’s Baby Foods, won the Legion of Merit for his 
part in planning and supplying food to the troops during the in- 
vasion of Normandy and throughout subsequent advances on the 
Western Front. Col. Edward T. Wentworth moved General Hos- 
pital No. 19 through Normandy shortly after D-Day to Le Mans 
where he opened a 1000-bed hospital on August 20 to serve Gen- 
eral Patton’s plunging forces; he moved No. 19 ahead again with 
the advancing armies to occupy two later positions as the war 
progressed and won praise for the “splendid service’ rendered 
at each location by the hospital which was still largely staffed by 
Rochester physicians and nurses. 

Yet the highest award of all, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, went to Tech. Sgt. Forrest L. Vosler, a radio operator 
‘rom nearby Livonia; his heroic moment came during a return 


(flight of a B-17 from Germany when he was blinded while oper- 


' 





‘ting a machine gun for a fallen comrade and yet repaired his 


shattered radio by touch and successfully sent out SOS and may- 
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day signals that brought rescuers to the crippled fortress ditched 
in the English Channel. 

Rochester’s part in the battles of the Pacific was equally heroic. 
Several men from the area participated in the landing on the 
Makin Atoll where two lost their lives; two other Rochesterians 
were members of the “lost battalion’’ of the 24th Division on 
Leyte, but they emerged safely after an epic march through the 
jungle; at least a dozen from the city took part in the liberation 
of the Philippines. Among other naval heroes, Capt. Leslie 
Gehrer, commander of the U. S. carrier Franklin, dauntlessly 
brought his ship through an inferno of Japanese bombs, a feat 
matched a month later by Capt. George T. Seitz, also of Roches- 
ter, who brought his ship, the carrier Bunker Hill, back despite 
heavy losses at the Okinawa landing. Col. Francis Mulcahy, a 
Marine flyer, was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General and 
given command of the Marine air force in the South Pacific. But 
again the highest honor went to a noncommissioned officer, Sgt. 
Wilfred N. Tanenbaum, a member of the Signal Service who 
won a Presidential Citation by volunteering for and completing 
a crucial mission on Guam, only to lose his life to a sniper on his 
return; his grateful superiors promptly named a newly established 
jungle camp for this Rochester hero. 

Inevitably, as the crescendo of battle increased after D-Day, 
the number of casualties mounted. Area lists reached new peaks 
in August 1944, only to surpass them in October and again in 
December. The totals climbed from 322 known dead on June 30 to 
575 on December 7, when the verified prisoners numbered 207; 
the wounded, 973; and the missing, 170. This, however, was only 
a beginning, for these numbers doubled again within a half year 
as the Battle of the Bulge and the landings at Subic Bay, Iwo 
Jima, and elsewhere, reaped their toll. Monroe County’s total 
casualties climbed to 1139 dead and over 100 still missing by 
Aug. 15, 1945; over 2000 more had been severely wounded. 

The city scarcely paused to celebrate V-E Day on May 8. It — 
had tackled a new fuel shortage with considerable spirit early — 
that year, and in June, aided by a reproduction on Main Street of 
the flag-raising scene on Iwo Jima, it pushed the seventh war-bond 
drive over the top. The grim task of humbling Japan was fright 
ening, especially in view of the bitter resistance on Okinawa, 
where several from Rochester met death. Suddenly, however, the 
prospect changed with the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
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| Hiroshima. That bomb, on which a considerable number of 
Rochester scientists and two local firms had labored in closely 
guarded secrecy for over two years, not only flattened a city 
approximately equal to Rochester in size, but also brought the 
war to a sudden end. The bomb and the uncertain peace that soon 
followed also brought the end of an era, though few in Rochester 
or any other place as yet understood or faintly suspected its 
implications. 
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HOME FRONT ACTIVITIES 
CIVIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL 


F THE BOMB ushered in a new era, many local as well as 
I national and international forces helped to prepare the way. 
Whereas in the civic field, at least at Rochester, an unstinting 
devotion to the war effort had brought numerous developments to 
a standstill, the pause provided a fiscal breathing spell which 
strengthened the hands of the budget balancers and enabled them 
to commit the city to a hold-the-line policy. The practice of 
frugality, obviously patriotic in fields that competed with the war 
effort, acquired sanctions that obstructed a forthright appraisal of 
civic problems and checked resurgent energies in many social and 
cultural spheres, too. This damming up of needs and aspirations 
foreshadowed great changes in postwar Rochester. 
Ol 


The holding operations of the early 1940’s stemmed from an 
apparent lull in the city’s growth as well as from its absorption 
in the war. Yet a population decline of 4000 within the municipal 
borders during the thirties was effectively halted, though the city’s 
total dropped another 550, to 324,111 in 1945. The surrounding 
towns, however, doubled the rate of their increase and boosted the 
county's total to 457,564 by that date. Thus Rochester’s stagnation 
was deceptive, for its vitality produced a surplus of out-migrants, 
at least a sixth of whom joined the increasing host of its suburban 
residents, who comprised at the mid-decade a fifth of Rochester’s 
urban total of about 410,000. | 

Attentive observers of vital statistics could have detected a 
resurgence there as well. Marriage licenses increased in number, © 
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after September 1940, and set a new record the next year. Births 

likewise reversed old trends, while death rates fell slightly. The 
_ divorce rate increased 15 per cent in 1943, but apparently with 
little effect on the population, since the births doubled the resident 
deaths the next year, although, if the mounting casualties among 
the city’s servicemen had been counted, the gain would have been 
sharply reduced. 

The resurgence of Rochester’s population was strengthened by 
the civic response of its ethnic groups. Between five and six 
hundred aliens—some of them from enemy countries—achieved 
full citizenship each year. Many were refugees of recent years; 
many more were Italians who hastened to complete the naturaliza- 
tion process after the collapse of Italy removed all conflict of 
loyalties. Local ethnic groups from several of the allied nations 
enjoyed a new popularity. Thus those of Ukrainian birth or 
ancestry, who numbered about 5000 in Rochester, maintained a 
score of societies, several of which helped to maintain the 
Ukrainian Civic Center on Joseph Avenue. The much more 
numerous Poles rallied to frequent appeals for war relief and 
supported the National Alliance in its demand of justice for 
Poland. Many Jews from Eastern Europe endorsed the Zionist 
cause and pressed a welfare drive for over $250,000 in 1944. 
Others, however, could not forget that Thomas Mann, Nobel 
Prize winning visitor of the previous year, had strongly emphasized 
that full citizenship rights in any country of his choice were more 
valuable to each refugee than a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
Fortunately the wartime crisis helped to assure such a reception in 
Rochester. 

Yet the city’s patriotic zeal and productive energies exerted 
little influence in civic or political fields. The number of voters 
dropped off sharply after the 1940 Presidential election. Less than 
two thirds of that record turnout voted in the local elections of 
1941, 1942, and 1943. The fourth-term campaign in 1944 brought 
out another good vote, the second largest; the next election, 
however, saw the total drop to the lowest point in a dozen years. 
F.D.R. continued to win comfortable majorities in the city, even 
in the county, yet Broderick held a secure grip on all local 
contests. 

Broderick’s sway was not unchallenged, however. Alarmed by 
the general indifference to local elections and convinced of the 
inadequacy of Congressman Joseph O’Brien, a bi-partisan group 
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of citizens, known as the Rochester Group for Liberal Action, 
persuaded Roy Bush, the Democratic county chairman, to nomi- 
nate Professor Walden Moore as candidate in the 38th District 
in 1942. The R.G.L.A., which met frequently at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Harry L. Segal, also persuaded Bush to endorse Wads- 
worth, the Republican incumbent in the 39th District. Many 
advocates of liberal policies in domestic and foreign affairs rallied 
to Moore’s side; men and women from both parties formed a 
citizens’ committee, headed by Dr. William S. McCann, to sup- 
port his candidacy. Yet an inharmonious state Democratic ticket 
gave Dewey a 30,000 lead in the city, which carried O’Brien to 
victory despite a sharply reduced margin there and in the towns. 

Wadsworth, who of course ran without opposition, declared 
shortly after his re-election that the United States and Great 
Britain would have to take the lead after the war in restoring 
order. ‘““We will have to police the world,” he declared. “‘It is the 
only way it can be done.” His strong stand on this and other in- 
ternational questions won him a place on the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that January. Meanwhile Professor Moore, 
having renewed his application for enlistment, received an ap- 
pointment as captain in the Intelligence Service and left for 
Charlottesville, Va., to train for military government. 

Isolationism was finally discredited in Rochester. Even the 
somewhat chastened O’Brien endeavored to follow Wadsworth 
in congressional ballots during the next two years. But in 1944, 
when Roosevelt's fourth-term campaign again brought out a huge 
vote, the 38th District elected George F. Rogers, one of Moore’s 
lieutenants in the previous campaign, who rode in on the Presi- 
dent’s county plurality of almost 8000. Moreover Wadsworth, 
too, faced renewed opposition on this occasion as Rochester’s first 
woman candidate, Miss Jean Walrath of the Democrat & 
Chronicle staff, captured the city wards on the west side only to 
lose hopelessly in the traditionally Republican towns and rural — 
counties. Although ostensibly nonpolitical, two visits to Rochester 
by Mrs. Roosevelt and one by Sidney Hillman may have con- © 
tributed to the resurgence of Democratic voters in the city. 

Yet if local Republicans could not breast a Rooseveltian tide, — 
they encountered little opposition in strictly local contests. Their | 
New Year's receptions drew between five and ten thousand 
visitors to Powers Hotel each year to shake hands with Broderick 
and his lieutenants, including Mrs. Jessica Weis, the attractive 
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vice-chairman. In spite of minor difficulties (such as the furor over 
two ward leaders who got asphalt paving laid on their private 
driveways by city workmen) the party gave its major attention to 
various schemes for tax reform. Broderick urged a state-wide 
survey in search of substitutes for real-estate taxes. Mrs. Weis 
won an appointment in 1943 as national committeewoman from 
New York. 

When the old willow tree at Newport House, under which 
Boss Aldridge had announced party designations for several 
decades, was felled by lightning, in July 1943, local Democrats 
failed to grasp it as an omen. In the election that fall, described 
as the dullest in many years, the Republicans swept all but one 
post, which went to a Democratic supervisor. And in order to 
cement their hold, the Republicans seized the opportunity in 1944, 
when reducing the assembly districts from five to four, to redraw 
their boundaries along fantastic lines that balanced each doubtful 
tract with one or two sure ones. Although that bold gerrymander- 
ing scheme won no votes for Dewey in the fall, it nevertheless 
helped to perpetuate Republican legislative control at Albany. 

Rather than await a state solution of the city’s growing tax 
problems, City Manager Cartwright determined to seek relief by 
a reduction of the debt burden. His predecessor, Harold Baker, 
had made some progress in this direction between 1933 and 1937, 
as we have seen, but Cartwright gave the program a new identity 
in 1941 by formulating a long-term fiscal plan designed to clear 
the city of all current debt and to reach a pay-as-you-go basis by 
1943. Encouraged by a drop in welfare costs and by a declining 
school population, the City Manager proposed a year later a 
speed-up in debt refunding and a hold-the-line policy on all 
expenditures. He urged his economy measures so effectively that 
he soon had to battle the tax league in defense of a modest 
program of street resurfacing, in which he sought to borrow 
$800,000 to fill up the numerous potholes created by the severe 
winter of 1942-43. 

In fact Cartwright, following the reasoning of W. Earl Weller 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, saw the war years with 
their restricted activities as a golden opportunity to pay off the 
city debt. He granted a slight reduction in the property tax each 
year until 1944, when a sudden drop in school and welfare 
reimbursements from the state forced a change in policy. By that 
date, however, the repayments and the refunding at lower rates 
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had considerably reduced the carrying cost of the city debt; they — 
had cut its total by a third, bringing it down to $47,000,000 by | 
1945. The county, now free of any major relief burden, made 
even greater strides in this direction; under County Manager — 
Clarence A. Smith it cut the county debt almost in half and — 
granted some tax relief as well. . 
The city had great difficulty in holding the line. Councilman — 
Charles Lambiase initiated a scheme to sell off all foreclosed — 
properties, even at a loss, in order to get them back on the tax — 
rolls, which as a result increased measurably in succeeding years. — 
Assemblyman Abraham Schulman from Rochester introduced a — 
bill at Albany permitting cities to consolidate the purchases of — 
city, county, and school supplies and to collect rents on tax — 
delinquent properties. Local officials rejoiced when the state began — 
in 1943 to levy taxes to be shared with cities and towns, thus — 
partially offsetting the drop in school and welfare reimbursements. _ 
They rejoiced again when the parking meters installed along — 
several street curbs in 1942 began fifteen months later to show a 
return. Although the officials could never satisfy the tax leaguers, 
they provided one accommodation to hard-pressed citizens when, i 













in 1943, they authorized tax payments on an installment plan. 

The chief contributors to the hold-the-line policy were the city 
and county employees whose salaries remained fixed at depression 
levels. Almost the only increments granted went to hourly workers — 
who had to be recruited from the general labor pool in competi- _ 
tion with industrial firms. The savings that accrued, as men called — 
to the colors were not replaced, permitted some adjustments in — 
other posts, but many vacant jobs had to be filled at higher rates. — 
As wages in war plants mounted far above those paid by the 
city, the Civil Service Employees Association became increasingly | 
restive. Finally the City Council ordered a survey of job classifica- 
tions and functions with the object of developing a sound basis 
for promotions; it also sought economies to offset urgent incre-_ 
ments. Yet only a few emergency salary raises were forthcoming ' 
during the war years. 





“ore 


The hold-the-line program, coupled with wartime shortages, 
enforced economies and retrenchments on most civic departments. 
Some private organizations also curtailed their services, yet many 
circumstances, such as the enthusiastic volunteer response to 
civilian defense, helped to obscure the situation. While a high 
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morale engendered by the war effort served to maintain standards 
of performance, the inevitable strain became increasingly evident. 

Although Cartwright’s policies achieved annual reductions in 
the city’s current operating expenses, the urgent defense needs 
of the fire and police departments produced steady increases there. 
Wartime conditions brought a drop in some crimes, notably in the 
drug traffic because of restrictions on foreign trade, but gave a 
boost to others, such as the operation of an abortion ring active in 
Irondequoit. Two unrelated murders occurring four days apart 
early in 1943 created an atmosphere of violence unusual in Roch- 
ester and spurred defense precautions by the police. Yet the 
number of both major and minor crimes tended to decline during 
the war years. Even in the field of juvenile delinquency the city 
enjoyed a respite for a season or two; unfortunately that situation 
began to worsen in 1943 as the absence of working mothers, with 
other abnormal conditions, helped to crowd the Children’s Court 
docket. 

Both the police and the firemen were increasingly concerned 
with the prevention of accidents. Although gasoline and tire 
rationing somewhat eased the traffic problem, the fatal injury in 
1942 of a policeman who was directing traffic on Main Street 
revealed the urgency of the situation. Rochester won repeated 
citations for its safety programs and reduced its traffic deaths to 
the lowest figure since 1920. The accident-prevention campaign of 
the Chamber of Commerce helped the police in that achievement, 
and also assisted the firemen in their efforts to prevent fires. In 
Spite of one major catastrophe resulting from an explosion and 
fire at the Rochester Fireworks Co., which caused eleven deaths, 
the firemen were able to reduce the annual fire losses to record 
lows in 1943, 1944, and 1945. By sending some of their foremen 
and guards to safety courses, many firms helped to keep Rochester 
in the lead in accident prevention. 

Despite a few curtailments, the city maintained the high 
reputation of its parks and full use of its playgrounds. The retire- 
ment of Bernard Slavin as park superintendent prompted many 
“xpressions of gratitude for his long service. Parks Director Patrick 
Slavin, Bernard’s brother, named William Pitkin, an able land- 
scape designer, as superintendent, thus assuring professional 
direction. Indeed a group of visitors from Washington, touring 
the country in search of ideas for its parks, declared those of 
Rochester to be “the best we have seen so far.” Although a 
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reduction in the WPA playground staff in 1942 and its termina- 
tion a year later presented difficulties, the city determined to keep 
all playgrounds open and was able to report an attendance of 
370,000 during the summer of 1943. When two years later, 
returning servicemen formed a veterans’ band, the city gave it a 
contract similar to that of the regular park band, thus providing 
25 extra concerts during the summer. 

Few services were as well situated as the water bureau. Whereas 
the operating costs increased moderately each year, the revenues 
mounted accordingly; as capital expenses declined with the pro- 
gressive payment of the debt, a growing surplus accrued. Roches- 
ter purchased sufficient water from the Eastman Kodak pumping 
station to offset its shortages in 1942, but the company’s own 
needs were growing and threatened to preempt that supply. When 
Robert E. Horton, an hydraulic expert engaged by the city to 
survey its water works, recommended the repair of the old No. 1 
conduit from Hemlock Lake to the reservoir in Rush, Rochester 
pressed this task to completion the next year. Horton also recom- 
mended four major improvements, and City Manager Cartwright 
secured council approval for the first step in 1944— the laying of 
a new conduit at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 to be taken out of 
the bureau’s surplus. 

Some municipal functions were handicapped by competing war 
needs. Thus the campaign to salvage fats prompted so many 
housewives to save such wastes that the garbage reduction plant 
suffered a decline in the proceeds from its grease product. Other 
divisions of the Department of Public Works felt the shortage in 
supplies and manpower. Street repairs, too long neglected, required 
vigorous action in 1943, and it was partly because of earlier 
economies in snow-fighting equipment that the city was almost — 
immobilized by a sudden and severe storm on December 11 and © 
12, 1944, when 21.62 inches fell in 12 hours—the heaviest deposit 
in 40 years. 

War relaxed the pressure on some civic divisions only to — 
increase it elsewhere. Whereas the burdens of city and county ~ 
welfare declined, as full employment reduced the number of — 
applicants for assistance after 1939, the charges for dependent — 
children and for hospital care began to increase again in 1944, — 
chiefly because of rising prices. Old-age assistance mounted — 
thoughout these years, but savings in home relief more than offset — 
such costs. Few mourned the passing of the WPA, which liqui- | 
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dated its last projects in 1943. Although the health bureau escaped 
any serious crisis, such as the influenza epidemic of World War I, 
a food-poisoning scare prompted it to undertake a more forthright 
inspection of local meat supplies and of restaurants. On the retire- 
ment of Dr. Arthur M. Johnson in January 1945, Cartwright 
appointed Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, one of Rochestet’s leading physi- 
cians, as its new Health Officer. Dr. Kaiser’s first recommendation, 


‘in support of a plan for medical insurance, demonstrated his 
readiness to face even the controversial questions of the postwar 


ears. 

: Although wartime employment so reduced the demand for 
relief that the free distribution of Thanksgiving baskets was 
abandoned by all but one agency in 1943, some other welfare 
problems became more urgent. Fortunately the continued success 
of Community Chest drives provided adequate support, but the 
Council of Social Agencies deliberated each step with care. Its 
central planning division studied the application of the SPCC for 
funds to employ a psychiatric case worker and to set up a house- 
keeping center; it explored the need for a separate recreation 


|center for Negro servicemen; and it reviewed the utility of the 


Community Home for Girls. The reports of the special surveys 
launched with the aid of out-of-town experts a few years before 
helped the Council reach a favorable decision on the first two 
questions but strengthened its determination to abolish the home. 

Oscar W. Kuolt reported, after a careful check in October 
1942, that 202 of the 372 recommendations made by six special 
surveys had already been put into effect and that many of the 
remainder were under study. 

A serious problem still awaited action—juvenile delinquency. 
Public concern over this situation found vent late in 1943 in a 
large meeting at the Chamber of Commerce, which prompted the 
Council to create a division of neighborhood councils within its 
department of neighborhood services and to make a concerted 


|} effort in the Clarissa-Bronson Street area. Dr. Earl Koos, who 


directed a survey there, discovered a need for increased family 
as well as individual care, and also for leadership in social inte- 
gration, yet the Council, hesitating to launch a program that might 
accentuate the trend towards segregation, deferred action. 

James M. Spinning, the Council member most alert to the 
segregation question, had, as superintendent, problems of a similar 


| character in the public schools. In spite of declining enroll- 
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ments, many schools faced additional difficulties because of the 
war. Pressure for economy prompted the closing of three buildings 
in 1943 and the distribution of their pupils to other schools. The 
movement of many Negroes into the old immigrant district north- 
east of the New York Central station created a new density there 
and new problems for its antiquated schools. A growing need for 
kindergarten care for the children of working mothers; a demand 
for summer classes for the pre-induction training of youths 
awaiting draft call; and increased emphasis on evening classes 
for both industrial and civilian defense workers—all obstructed 
the board’s effort to reduce its budget. By united action the 
teachers got some minor salary adjustments, yet their major 
needs remained unanswered. Some economies would have to be 
found, and Spinning joined with Dr. Earl B. Taylor, professor of 
education at the University of Rochester, in a review of the high- 
school curriculum with the object of discovering and eradicating 
possible areas of duplication and extravagance. 
ol 


Wholesome recreation was no longer considered a waste of 
time in Rochester. Indeed a new emphasis was placed on play- 
grounds and on proper amusement centers generally, and a new 
appreciation of cultural activities was evident. Yet not all sports 
enjoyed equal favor, nor every form of entertainment, for the 
pervasive sobriety had its influence in these fields, too. Often a. 
serious purpose was necessary to enlist wide enthusiasm. The arts 
and higher learning offered such objectives, though a new uncer- 
tainty resulting from a dichotomy of standards characterized 
developments here. 

With most of its young men in the service, Rochester gave 
little support to its baseball team. After a triumphant season, the 
Red Wings dropped to fourth place in 1941 and tumbled into 
the cellar the next year. Despite repeated shifts in its management 
and the brilliant batting of “Red” Schoendienst, the team con- 
tinued in the lower frame throughout the war. In contrast, 
basketball enjoyed a new burst of favor. The Yellowjackets 
won 16 games in 1941-42, giving the university its first undefeated 
season; several high-school teams showed new strength, with those 
of Franklin and Monroe battling for the lead; Les Harrison's 
professional team made a good enough showing at the sports — 
arena to enable it to secure a national league franchise as the | 
Rochester Royals in 1945; and the Filarets, a girls’ team ably | 
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| coached by Roy Van Graflan, continued its string of undefeated 
games against all opponents. 

Gasoline rationing and other restrictions prompted the aban- 
donment of the county fair and other events that depended on 
large crowds; only the military parades downtown, such as that 
of August 25, 1943, during Army Air Force Week, attracted 
great throngs in these years. 

Thus the need for the distraction supplied by commercial 
amusements was intensified. Both the movies and the legitimate 
theater experienced a revival. The ten best films, in attendance 
records, included “The Little Foxes” as well as ‘Sergeant York’’ 
and the leader, “Blossoms in the Dust,” in 1941; these were 
followed by “How Green Was My Valley’ and “My Sister 
| Eileen,’ as well as the leaders, ‘“Mrs. Miniver”’ and ‘Pride of the 
Yankees,” in 1942. Helen Hayes in “Candle in the Wind,” 
Cornelia Otis Skinner in ‘““Theater,’” Maurice Evans and Judith 
| Anderson in “Macbeth,” Ethel Barrymore in “The Corn is Green” 
were but a few of the attractions presented at the Auditorium 
Theater by its enterprising manager Will R. Corris. Other hits 
brought to Rochester from the Broadway stage in these years 
included “Porgy and Bess,” “The Moon Is Down,” “My Sister 
| Eileen,” and “Life With Father.” Although Ingrid Bergman, 
fresh from triumphs in Hollywood and on Broadway, found her 
role as housewife to a medical student at the University of Roch- 
ester lacking in glamour in 1941 and 1942 and hastened off to 
play the part of “Maria” in Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls,” many of her fellow residents were so delighted by the 
| performance of “The Prodigal Son” in the bandshell at Highland 
|Park in August 1943, that the city was encouraged to explore 
jother cultural uses of its outdoor facilities. 

Rochester tolerated no letup in the realm of music. A war- 
sobered capacity audience heard Serge Koussevitzky conduct the 
Boston Symphony at Eastman Theater on December 9, 1941, and 
the city welcomed that and other orchestras back again and again 
|during these years. Local support of both the Rochester Philhar- 
-|monic, conducted by Jose Iturbi, and the Civic Orchestra, directed 
\by Guy Fraser Harrison, enabled them to tour neighboring cities 
and Army camps, spreading Rochester's musical reputation far 
jafield. Arthur M. See, as executive secretary of the Civic Music 
Association, and Howard Hanson, dean of the Eastman School of 
|Music, shared responsibility for maintaining a full schedule of 
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musical events at Eastman Theater and other halls. With such 
treats as were offered by Vladimir Horowitz, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, pianists; Joseph Bonnet, organist; Lily Pons, 
contralto; John Charles Thomas, baritone, and the incomparable 
Marian Anderson, Rochester music lovers had a rich selection. 
Various opera companies visited the city, presenting “The Bartered 
Bride,” “Rigoletto,” and among other works, several by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The U.S. Navy Band drew a crowd of 15,000 to 
Genesee Valley Park on one occasion; Iturbi conducted the first of 
a series of Starlight Symphony Concerts at Highland Park band- 
shell in July 1942. 

Many of his Rochester admirers rejoiced when Iturbi received 
an invitation to play the role of a conductor in a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film. Many more rejoiced in May 1944 when Hanson, 
whose able direction of the Eastman School had won it accredita- 
tion for graduate study, received the Pulitzer Prize in music for 
his Symphony No. 4. News of Iturbi’s resignation brought expres- 
sions of regret; the city, however, took advantage of his absence 
to engage Leonard Bernstein, Sir Thomas Beecham, Dimitri 
Metropoulos, and others as guest conductors. 

Although wartime barriers somewhat limited their scope, the 
Memorial Art Gallery continued its periodic exhibits. A Van 
Gogh display lent by the Netherlands government as a benefit for 
Dutch War Relief in 1941 could not be duplicated, yet a Latin 
American show attracted considerable interest in 1943. Other 
special exhibits featured the art and crafts of Ukrainian and Greek 
residents, the paintings of Rochester servicemen in widely scattered 
camps, and the product of the efforts of the 140 or more school 
children who won art scholarships and attended gallery classes 
each year. 

Art unexpectedly captured the headlines in May 1945. A 
smouldering debate between the admirers of such local painters — 
as Ralph Avery, Carl Peters, and John Menihan of the traditional — 
or objective school, and Hilda Altschule, Evelyn Segal, and Samuel 
Provenzano, whose representations displayed greater freedom, ; 
came to a head at the Finger Lakes Exhibition that year. The 
excitement commenced when Zoute (Leon Salter) won the Art — 
Patrons Purchase award with a painting, called “The Fish,’ which 
defied recognition by a host of self-styled fishermen who crowded — 
in to view it with scorn. Its lusty critics would have had an easier — 
time had not another symbolist, who won the Marion Stratton 
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Gould award with a painting entitled “Inhabitants of the Battle- 
field,” been present and ready to defend his art. Indeed Corporal 
Robert Reiff, home on furlough and amused by the furor he had 
helped to provoke, exuded such a wholesome self-assurance that 
even indignant reporters, like Elmer Messner, Tzmes-Union cat- 
toonist, felt less sure of their judgments. A stream of curious 
visitors to the gallery and a continuing barrage of letters-to-the- 
editor demonstrated that art had at least won a place in Roches- 
ter’s consciousness. 

Budgetary curbs, stemming from the hold-the-line policy, 
affected the public-supported library and museum, yet they 
managed by varied means to reduce the effect. When the former, 
in an effort to find new revenue, determined in July 1942 to 
charge its 10,000 suburban card holders $3.00 each annually 
($1.00 for a child’s card), less than a tenth of them renewed 
their cards and the circulation dropped over 200,000. Unsuccessful 
in that and other efforts to improve his budget, John Adams 
Lowe, the librarian, had difficulty in maintaining an adequate 
staff. Fortunately, a special fund enabled him to engage two free- 
lance photographers to prepare a library film in 1945, and “Not 
By Books Alone,” as it was called, quickly achieved national 
recognition and wide circulation. 

The Museum of Arts and Sciences, ready at last to move into 
its new Bausch Hall on East Avenue in January 1942, found the 
moving costs clipped from its budget. Undismayed, Dr. Arthur 
Parker seized the opportunity to enlist the help of the museum’s 
women’s council in packing and labeling its many artifacts. The 
interest thus aroused helped to make the dedication of the new 
building on May 23, 1942, a memorable community event. It was, 
in fact, a series of events, for the dedication proper followed the 
museum’s annual convocation at which Professor John R. Slater, 
retiring head of the English department at the university, received 
the annual civic medal, an honor which the museum conferred 
on Dean George H. Whipple of the School of Medicine a year 
later. 

Both the museum and the library as well as the historical society 
maintained active publication programs. Museum Service appeared 
monthly, Rochester History, quarterly, and the society issued an 
annual volume. The museum also produced a scholarly work by 
its archaeologist, Dr. William A. Ritchie, on Pre-Iroguozan 
Occupations of New York in 1943. Two years later the library 
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sponsored the publication by Harvard Press of the first volume of 
this present series on the city’s history, Rochester: The Water- 
Power City: 1812-1854. These years also saw the appearance of 
the first four of Arch Merrill’s annual books on the historic lore 
of the Genesee Country, while Carl F. Schmidt’s Cobblestone 
Architecture and Amber Dean’s Dead Man’s Float (by Mrs. 
Getzin) introduced other local writers. The Rochester Poetry 
Society and several of its members independently published books, 
among them Elizabeth Hollister Frost’s This Side of Land. But 
the most widely praised contribution in the field of creative writing 
was Miss Julia L. Sauer’s Fog Magic, a story for boys and girls, 
which won her in 1943 the Lillian Fairchild award. 

The university, with its professional staff increasingly absorbed 
in war work, produced little that was not related to that effort. 
Professor Perkins, who had condensed his researches on the 
history of the Monroe Doctrine into one volume, Hands Off, 
which appeared in 1941, journeyed frequently to Washington as a 
special consultant and wrote a short book on America and Two 
Wars (1944). Most of his fellow faculty members, if not among 
the 117 in uniform, were devoting full or part time to war research 
or were faithfully endeavoring to teach the successive V-12 
classes and other students who crowded the two campuses as 
never before. President Alan Valentine, though justly proud of 
the university's contributions to the war effort, was becoming 
bored with college athletics and, as a somewhat disengaged intel- 
lectual, began to suspect, as he later confessed, that “he was 
vending a form of education he could not wholly approve.” 

Despite the questions sometimes raised concerning the objectives 
of higher learning, as well as those of art, the respective institu- 
tions maintained an unchecked growth. Indeed the university 
reorganized its advanced-study program into a graduate school in 
1942 with Dr. Donald W. Gilbert as dean. All of his colleagues 
rejoiced two years later to read that Dr. Hendrik Dam, visiting 
professor of biochemistry, had won a half share of the 1943 
Nobel Prize in medicine—the second such honor to come to the 
university. Other institutions of higher learning also made 
advances in spite of the war. Nazareth College opened its new 
campus in Pittsford early in 1942, and there the next year Profes- 


sor Aaron I. Abell published his scholarly study, The Urban | 


Impact on American Protestantism. A year later the Colgate- 


Rochester Divinity School installed a new president, Dr. Edwin — 
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McNeill Poteat, who promptly expanded its program to include 
training for Christian leadership in journalism, radio, and tele- 
vision, as well as in the pulpit. 

Like most other organizations, the churches of Rochester de- 
voted much energy to the war effort. Several of the younger 
clergymen, both Protestants and Catholics, early became chaplains; 
Rabbi Philip Bernstein left in 1942 to assume over-all supervision 
of religious work among Jewish servicemen and women. Roches- 
ter trends reflected the rising tide of church memberships through- 
out the country, and Dr. Weldon F. Crossland of Asbury-First 
Methodist, in commenting on the great opportunities for future 
service, announced plans for the erection of a new edifice farther 
out East Avenue at the close of the war. Local Jewish groups also 
saw a new responsibility looming ahead as they faced the task of 
helping to rebuild a new Zion in old Palestine. A third of the 
city’s Protestant churches joined under the leadership of Harper 
Sibley in a united canvass of all families in November 1943, the 
25th anniversary of the local Federation of Churches; the Catho- 
lics, led by Bishop James E. Kearney, celebrated that same month 
the 75th or diamond jubilee of the Rochester Diocese. Two inter- 
faith conferences early in 1945 considered various aspects of the 
problem of rebuilding a Christian society in postwar Europe. 

Indeed, as the war effort surged toward a triumphant conclu- 
sion, the press, the radio, and the public platform gave more and 
more attention to the problems looming up for a peaceful world. 
Everybody was determined to avoid the disillusionment that had 
followed World War I. America’s responsibilities would be large 
and costly, Gannett as well as Wadsworth declared; the challenge 
presented by Russia would be great and a peaceful settlement 
difficult, Perkins among others repeatedly warned. In spite of the 
invective frequently heaped upon Roosevelt locally, most citizens 
felt confident that he would ably guard the country’s interests at 
the peace table. Indeed his 21,415 plurality at Rochester, in the 
unprecedented fourth-term contest of 1944, amply reflected this 
view. And many who voted against him grudgingly recognized 
and found assurance in his leadership in world affairs. 

The tragic news of Roosevelt's death shocked Rochester along 
with the rest of the country on April 12. Stunned by the unex- 
pected tragedy, friend and critic alike paused in sorrow to mourn 
the loss of their chief on the eve of victory. The City Council, 
solidly Republican, met to pass a resolution of mourning; Gannett 
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and his editorial writers paid belated respect to “our great leader 
who is now gone.” They expressed the sentiments of many of 
their readers when they pledged to carry on his unfinished quest 
for world peace. 
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THE DAYS OF TRIUMPH AND 
PEACEMAKING 


and science, were matters of concern to a few troubled resi- 

dents even in these crisis years, public interest in the war’s 
objectives was much keener and more widespread. Everybody 
wanted peace, yet few could agree as to the nature of its obliga- 
tions. Some expressed the view, which had dominated the country 
after the First World War, that America could safely retreat into 
its stronghold and follow an isolationist policy. Many more held 
that, if peace was to be assured, the United States would have to 
assume leadership in world affairs, but just what sort of leadership 
Was most uncertain. Rochester’s active participation in this debate 
over a period of years prepared it to endorse America’s growing 
responsibilities in the years ahead. 

Many citizens were equally concerned that the city should be 
ready to grasp its full opportunities on the return of peace. Post- 
war planning received community-wide attention at an early date. 
It enlisted support from those who wished to expedite industrial 
reconversion and from those who advocated the retraining and 
speedy employment of returning servicemen; it also received 
enthusiastic backing from the managers of social welfare and 
educational institutions. It gave a new respectability to city plan- 
ning and extended the substantive responsibilities of the resurgent 


Republicans who now achieved full control in the city. 
aS 


‘if THE PROPER uses of higher learning, as well as those of art 


Rochester’s alert concern with international issues during pre- 
war years had prepared it for a realistic view of the prospects of 
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peace. Congressman Wadsworth, as commencement speaker at the 
University of Rochester in 1942, warned a capacity audience at the 
Eastman Theater that the United States would have to take the 
lead after the war in establishing an international organization to 
maintain peace. The City Club heard such views expressed on 
numerous occasions by local as well as out-of-town lecturers. 
Other public forums shared these and similar speakers as Roch- 
esterians prepared to accept their broader responsibilities. 

A near monopoly formerly held by the City Club in the local 
discussion of international issues disappeared during the wat’s 
second year. The Rochester Club turned out en masse early in 
January to hear bridge-expert Ely Culbertson outline his plan for 
world peace. Two weeks later an overflow audience at the annual 
banquet of the Chamber of Commerce listened soberly as Lord 
Halifax declared that lasting peace would depend on the co- 
operation of four great powers — the United States, Russia, 
China, and the British Commonwealth. The ladies of the Cen- 
tury Club invited Miss Erika Mann as well as Professor Perkins 
to discuss the need for an understanding with Russia. Maurice 
Hindus, Max Lerner, Vera Dean, and Robert St. John addressed 
the City Club on these subjects. The Rochester Federation of 
Churches held a one-day Win-the-Peace Institute early in Novem- 
ber, at Brick Church and the Eastman Theater, attracting a 
combined attendance of 4000; two weeks later the university held 
a Conference on the Pacific at which Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
Representative Clare Booth Luce, and William H. Chamberlin 
discussed the problems of the Far East. 

Every mention of Russia stirred mixed feelings. Editor Gannett, 
finding evidence of moderation in Stalin’s November 6th state- 
ment of his postwar aims, declared that America “must work with 
Russia after the war.” Local Poles, however, watched the Russian 
drive into their homeland that winter with skepticism. ‘Do they 
come as friends or foes?” many asked. Gannett on the other hand, 
noting the power of that drive with astonishment, warned a 
Rotary convention that Russia was “potentially the greatest nation 
on earth’; he feared that she would “take all she wants” in 
eastern Europe and warned his hearers not to “expect them to 
stop at the German border.” 

Rochester late in 1944 enjoyed a new burst of confidence that 
dispelled the last traces of isolationism. The successful establish- _ 
ment of the western front and its dramatic advance across France — 
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kindled a spirit of optimism, which even the Battle of the Bulge 
could not quite shatter. By the next January, however, when the 
casualty reports from that battle began to arrive, and when pro- 
longed inaction on the eastern front raised fears of a Russian 
withdrawal, the importance of a new Big Three conference was 
urged locally. 

Rochester had its own representative at the Yalta Conference— 
2nd Lieut. James W. Hondorf, co-pilot of one of the official 
transport planes. Everybody awaited news of the crucial decisions 
there with sober concern. The fearful tasks of subduing and 
holding Germany and then of conquering Japan prepared most 
Americans for almost any Russian terms that February. Only a few 
Poles protested in Rochester when the 9-point program, announced 
at the close of the conference, revealed that the Allies had accepted 
the Curzon Line as the eastern boundary for their homeland. 
Other local commentators saw the program, with its assurance of 
joint action by the Big Three, as a guarantee of early victory. 

A Chamber of Commerce committee on international affairs, 
headed by Professor Perkins, was preparing recommendations on 
Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and the impending conference 
at San Francisco. In order to enlist wider support for its proposals, 
the committee secured the cooperation of Herman Cohn, president 
of the Chamber, in a canvass of its membership that produced a 
902 to 108 vote in favor of the establishment of an international 
police force to maintain peace. A subcommittee reported in 
glowing terms concerning the accomplishments of Lend-Lease and 
urged continued assistance to the Allies and to the liberated 
countries. Gannett endorsed an extension of this policy “until the 
final defeat of Germany,” but he added, with revealing foresight, 
that “what Europe needs above all things is a free interchange of 
goods” as a first step towards complete unity. 

A more immediate problem was to lay the foundations at San 
Francisco for the United Nations. Although Roosevelt’s sudden 
death stirred fears for the conference, President Truman restored 
confidence by his pledge of full support. Rochester had two 
representatives at San Francisco—Professor Perkins, who attended 
as official historian for the Bureau of Overseas Publications of the 
Office of War Information, and Harper Sibley, who was named 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce as its official con- 
sultant to the American delegation. 

When the fall of Berlin, early in May, seemed to stiffen the 
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Russian demands, and Stalin’s tactics threatened to disrupt the 
conference, Sibley wrote to reassure his Rochester friends that a 
compromise would be achieved. The Soviets as well as the 
Americans sincerely desired a world organization, he reported. 
Agreement would be difficult on many questions, some of which 
would have to be postponed for later debate, but a working 
arrangement could, he felt confident, be achieved. Equally optt- 
mistic, Professor Perkins declared that the “World Charter 
Provides Machinery for International Peace.” Even Harold W. 
Sanford, editor of the Democrat & Chronicle, deplored the 
constant sniping at Russia that summer; only citizens whose 
confidence in the free-enterprise system was weak could have any 
fear of Communist propaganda, he maintained. 

Many in Rochester read with pleasure and with heartfelt 
endorsement the plea of Professor Slater in his V-E Day prayer 
at the University of Rochester: 

“Lord have mercy on us... . Give wisdom and patience to all 
who try to build over the ruins of a thousand years a new temple 
of freedom and justice.” 

Oe 

Many also sought wisdom and patience for the solution of local 
postwar problems. Indeed, several committees had labored for 
almost three years to prepare for that much desired and yet feared 
moment when the end of the war would halt the wheels of the 
major defense industries. The threat of unemployment for return- 
ing servicemen as well as for war workers; the need to redirect as 
well as to remodel many social and educational institutions; the 
Opportunity to incorporate the energies and resources revealed by 
the ordeal of battle into a peaceful but revitalized city—all called 
for careful planning. 

L. Dudley Field, president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
1942, initiated a move that spring to study postwar problems. In 
response to his invitation, twenty-five civic, social, and govern- 
mental bodies sent representatives to a preliminary meeting on 
June 1, at which the decision to organize a Council on Postwar 


Problems was reached. An executive committee, named to launch | 
the work, chose Marion Folsom and Alan Valentine as co- 


chairmen of the Council and designated Milton Loomis, executive 


vice-president of the Chamber, as its secretary. It created four - 


major divisions—one headed by L. Dudley Field to deal with 


economic questions; another, under Byron A. Johnson, to recom- | 
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mend essential civic projects; still another, under Gilbert J. C. 
McCurdy, to consider social problems, education, and religion; 
and finally, a research committee under Professor Donald W. 
Gilbert of the university. Most of these divisions organized sub- 
committees headed by such active members of the executive group 
as Mrs. Harper Sibley, W. Earl Weller, and Dr. Mark Ellingson. 
Over 150 citizen leaders accepted membership on one or another 
of the Council’s committees. 

Folsom and Weller provided leadership in launching the work, 
but many others were soon deeply engaged in the studies under- 
taken by the various groups. Field’s division reorganized itself in 
1943, as a local Committee on Economic Development under state 
and federal bodies of that name, in which Folsom and Field and 
M. Herbert Eisenhart served in various capacities. When Folsom 
accepted the chairmanship of a National Committee on Postwar 
Planning, set up by the House of Representatives in March 1944, 
a larger share of the Council’s direction fell to President Valentine, 
but the employment of Joseph D. Paterson as a full-time executive 
secretary in May helped to expedite the work of the committees, 
some of which were now ready with preliminary reports. 

Thus Field’s division, assisted by Gilbert and Weller, reported 
encouraging prospects. Of 121 firms employing over 50 persons, 
113 had responded to a questionnaire and had estimated their 
labor needs a year after V-Day at 72,500. This foretold a drop of 
about 25,000 from their peak wartime rolls, but it also projected 
a substantial gain over their 1940 total of 60,000. Nearly half of 
these firms already had postwar planning committees, and others 
would soon form them in order to expedite reconversion from war 
contracts. Another economic survey of the construction plans of 
both industrial and retail concerns compiled the reports of 101 
firms that contemplated expenditures totaling $9,814,000. Still 
another study of employment trends, made under the joint 
direction of Folsom for the Council and William F. Strang as 
president of the Chamber, re-emphasized in December the need 
to plan for the quick re-employment of both servicemen and war 
workers. 

Since private industry could not be expected to supply all the 
jobs needed, the division on public works under Byron Johnson 
hastened to propose several civic projects. The state’s plan for a 
Thruway, already under survey, offered many jobs to area resi- 


| dents. Again a request from Albany, by the State Postwar 
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Planning Commission, spurred local action; Rochester listed a 
number of postwar projects estimated to cost $27,343,000 at 
current prices, but Editor Sanford in the Democrat described the © 
prospect for early action on any of these projects as exceedingly 
dim. Yet if the city’s pay-as-you-go policy forestalled ambitious 
ventures, it at the same time emphasized the need for careful 
planning. “A Master Plan,” issued as Bulletin No. 3 by the 
Council, envisaged broad county-wide or metropolitan planning; 
it represented the conclusions of such men as Conway L. Todd, 
Hiram E. Bryan, and William G. Kaelber. When T. Carl Nixon, 
as president of the Civic Development Council, likewise endorsed 
active city planning, Rochester strengthened its official planning 
commission. 

Unfortunately the follow-up was not always effective. Thus 
the reorganized City Planning Commission did not receive the re- 
gional authority recommended in the Council’s master plan, nor 
was any provision made for the launching of a housing project, 
as Mrs. Helen Jones had urged. 

In similar fashion, the elaborate proposals of Dr. Ellingson's 
committee in the educational field suffered a sharp curtailment 
in practice. Nevertheless the organization of a Voluntary Educa- 
tional Council in July 1944, with Ellingson as chairman, repre- 
sented a positive achievement. That body soon established an of- 
fice under the direction of Dr. Howard C. Seymour to advise re- 
turning servicemen concerning the educational opportunities 
available to them in Rochester. Other proposals—for additional 
playgrounds, for more adult classes, and for guidance counsel- 
ing—had to be deferred, while an elaborate plan for the absorp- 
tion of the free school districts into an enlarged metropolitan dis- 
trict never stood a chance. Yet Superintendent Spinning and Pro- 
fessor Taylor, who worked closely with Ellingson in preparing 
these reports, reached full agreement on a restatement of the ob- 
jectives of elementary, secondary, and adult education; together 
they engendered a spirit of cooperation between public and prti- 
vate schoolmen. 

Other divisional committees pressed ahead with their studies 
in 1944 and after. Mrs. Sibley’s group discussed various means 
of improving inter-faith cooperation and inter-racial goodwill; 
Oscar W. Kuolt and his fellow professionals in the Council of 
Social Agencies helped the numerous lay members of the social- 
work committees, headed by Mrs. C. Luther Fry, to prepare for- 
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Like factory employment, this index reveals the trend of purchasing power 
by concerns employing approximately 70 per cent of Rochester’s industrial 
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Republican Reception Line, Jan. 1, 1946 


From left: Thomas E. Broderick, county chairman, Mrs. Jessica 

Weis, national committeewoman, Mayor Samuel B. Dicker, Vice- 

mayor Frank E. Van Lare, City Manager Louis B. Cartwright. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


City Officials Launch Urban Redevelopment 


City Manager Louis B, Cartwright and Comptroller Raymond Whit- 
ley sign contract with the state for first city-sponsored housing 
project, Sept. 7, 1949. Standing, left to right: Corporation Counsel 
William H. Emerson, Councilmen Ross E. Erwin, Frank Niger, 
Norman A. Kreckman, Henry L. Schlueter, Mayor Samuel B. 
Dicker, Councilman William H. Doane, Vicemayor Frank E. Van 
Lare, Councilmen August Muehleisen and Gregory Mills. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Community War Memorial Committee, 1949 


Seated, left to right: Gordon A. Howe, Raymond N. Ball, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William M. Hart, standing, left to right: James E. 
Gleason, Albert Byrne, Donald A. Dailey. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


. Republican Leaders, 1942 


Congressman James W. Wadsworth, County Chairman Thomas E. 

Broderick, Congressman Joseph J. O’Brien, Carl S. Hallauer, toast- 

master, at dinner given in Broderick’s honor on Jan. 26, 1942. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


. Mayor Dicker and War Memorial Plans, 1953 


From left: William E. Bouley of Auburn, contractor, Councilman 
Peter Barry, Leo A. Waasdorp, architect, and Mayor Samuel B. 
Dicker examine plans, Jan. 23, 1953. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Community War Memorial Building Committee 


From left: Lawrence Hauck, Arthur H. Ingle, Samuel Savage, Carl 
S. Hallauer, Edward A. Halbleib, James E. Gleason, Michael Tressy, 
Fred Heis, Henry Norton, Bruce Percy, Councilman Ross E. Erwin, 
City Manager Louis B. Cartwright, Mayor Samuel B, Dicker, A. 
Lapine. Meeting in City Manager’s office, Dec. 15, 1949. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 
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Frank Gannett Receives Award, 1949 
Frank Gannett receives Navy Distinguished Service Award from 


Capt. Samuel D. Townsend, Capt. F. Dow Hamblin, and Comdr. 
Peter Barry, June 29, 1949, Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


The Red Cross Launches its Blood Bank Program, 1947 


Miss Veronica Maher, executive director of the Rochester Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, discusses plans for the nation’s first 
free blood center with Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, city health officer, and 
Vice-Adm. Ross T. McIntire, director of the national program. 
Courtesy of the Red Cross. 


Sheriff Skinner and Congressman Keating 


Sheriff Albert W. Skinner and Congressman Kenneth B. Keating, 
high vote getters in Monroe County, click cups over triumph in 
November 1946. Courtesy of Sheriff Skinner. 


. Senator W. Stuart Symington and Mr, and Mrs, Frank E, Gannett, 


AY Ca, eye Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Chest Campaign Kickoff, 1948 


George Todd, Chairman of Special Committee, on shoulders of 
Theodore C. Briggs, toastmaster, with Richard P. Miller, executive 
director of the Community Chest, prepare to launch drive in May 
1948. Courtesy of the Chest. 


Chest Labor Advisory Committee 


Standing, left to right: Morgan Sanders, president, Rochester In- 
dependent Workers’ Union, Stromberg-Carlson; Frank Murray, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO; 
Arthur Abel, Brewery Workers, CIO; James Burke, Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers, AFL; Anthony Capone, Teamsters’ Union, 
AFL; John Strobel, United Steel Workers of America, CIO; seated, 
left to right: John Sacheli, Upholsterers, AFL; Julius Hoesterey, 
Lithographers’ Union, CIO; Albert Byrnes, Plumbers’ Union, AFL; 
Charles Kaiser, Wollensak Independent Union. 

Courtesy of the Chest. 


Past Presidents of the Rochester Community Chest 


These nine living past presidents of the Chest dined together on 
Red Feather Day, 1959. From left: Joseph Goldstein, 1949-51; 
Louis Langie, 1957-59; Thomas J. Hargrave, 1951-53; John W. 
Remington, 1955-57; James E. Gleason, 1929-30; Raymond N. Ball, 
1947-49; Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, 1937-39; M. Herbert Eisenhatt, 
1999-4 le Jobin Pe) Boyland 9193335: Courtesy of the Chest. 
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University Honors Dean Lester O. Wilder and Professor Dexter 
Perkins 


Professor Joseph B. Platt (left) and Judge Clarence J. Henry (right) 
extend greetings of the faculty and the alumni respectively on the 
retirement of Dean Wilder and Profesor Perkins in 1954. 

Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


United Jewish Welfare Fund Award 
Arthur M. Lowenthal receives Annual Recognition Award of the 


United Jewish Welfare Fund from (left) Fred Forman and Joseph 
Goldstein, Aug. 11, 1954. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Rochester Institute of Technology Lays Cornerstone 


From left: George H. Clark, James E. Gleason, Frank E. Gannett, 
Herman Russell, Dr. Mark Ellingson, and (hidden) Dr, Albert 
Chapman lay cornerstone for the George H. Clark building of the 
expanding Rochester Institute of Technology, May 18, 1946. 
Courtesy of the Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Bishop Kearney Honors St. Andrew’s Seminary, 1945 


Bishop James E. Kearney with Father Francis W. Luddy (right), 
former principal at St. Andrew's Preparatory Seminary, and Father 
J. Emil Gefell, a former teacher there, celebrate the school’s 75th 
anniversary. Courtesy of the Rochester Public Library. 


Earl Weller Honored on Retirement, 1956 


City Manager Robert P. Aex (left) and Lt. Gov. Frank C. Moore 
(right) honor Mr. Weller on his retirement as director of the 
Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research in May 1956. 

Courtesy of Mrs. Earl Weller. 


Oscar W. Kuolt Takes New Job, 1952 


On his retirement after 29 years as executive head of the Council of 
Social Agencies, ‘‘Occie” Kuolt accepts key to a new office from 
Donald Fraser (at left), retiring, while James W. Gray, chairman 
of Savings Bond Committee, watches, Apr. 22, 1952. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Fortnightly Club, 1957 


Members of the Fortnightly Club gathered at a special luncheon to 
honor Professor John R. Slater on his 85th birthday. From left, 
front: Dean Howard Hanson, O. Cedric Rowntree, Blake McKelvey, 
James M. Spinning, Dr. John Romano, Paul Miller, W. Stephen 
Thomas, Sol M. Linowitz, Professor John R. Slater, and Dr. John 
R. Murlin. Courtesy of the Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
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Law Day, 1958 


Mayor Peter Barry addresses a crowded courtroom on Law Day, 
May 2, 1958, with twenty-three of the judges who preside in courts 
at Rochester sitting behind the bar in the Supreme Court room at 
the Monroe County Courthouse. From left, front row: County Judges 
Clarence J. Henry and George D. Ogden; Surrogate Michael L. 
Rogers, Children’s Court Judges Joseph G. Fritsch and Leland R. 
Yost; City Court Judges Thomas P. Culhane, Leo T. Minton, John 
P. Lomenzo, and Fred B. Goodelle; second row, from left: Supreme 
Court Justices James C. O’Brien, Carroll M. Roberts, Frederic T. 
Henry, Arthur Ervin Blauvelt, G. Robert Witmer, and Daniel J. 
O’Mara; Court of Claims Judges Charles Lambiase and Fred A. 
Young, and (at right with badge) Court Attendant William A. 
Howe, back row, from left; Associate Justices Harry D. Goldman, 
Earle C. Bastow, and Henry J. Kimball, Presiding Justice Francis 
D. McCurn, Associate Justices Alger A. Williams and Philip Hal- 
pern, all of the Appellate Division, Fourth Department. 

Courtesy of Judge Goldman. 


University Trustees, 1959 


Front row, left to right: Sol M. Linowitz; T, Carl Nixon; Thomas 
J. Hargrave; Norma S. Spinning, ’18; Charles F, Hutchison, °98, 
Secretary of the Board; Chairman Raymond N. Ball, '13; Mrs. C. 
Luther Fry; Gilbert J. C. McCurdy; Cornelius R. Wright, '09; and 
George G. Smith, ’11; standing, left to right: Mercer Brugler, ‘25; 
Dr. Willard M. Allen, °32M; Raymond L. Thompson, ’17, Senior 
Vice President and Treasurer of the University; Herman M. Cohn, 
07; Ezra A. Hale, ’16; Ernest A. Paviour, 10; Joseph C. Wilson, 
°31. chairman of the Trustees’ Executive Committee; President 
de Kiewiet; Bernard E. Finucane, chairman of the Trustees’ Finance 
Committee; Jacob R. Cominsky, °20; Harper Sibley, Honorary 
Trustee; C. Grandison Hoyt, ’24; Thomas G. Spencer, Honorary 
Trustee; and Mitchell W. Miller, 32. 

Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 
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ward-looking reports on the city’s needs in the fields of recreation 
and character building, family service, the handicapped, and other 
health and welfare situations. Indeed, 14 of the 24 bulletins is- 
sued by the Council on Postwar Problems dealt with these special 
problems. And if again and again the recommendations seemed 
visionary, the numerous sessions of the executive committee and 
of the full Council to hear and debate the findings of its sub- 
committees provided a sobering experience to those citizen leaders 
who carried on unfalteringly into the spring of 1946. Unfor- 
tunately the $14,846 subscribed to defray publication expenses 
was exhausted before the last report appeared, and the plan to 
issue a comprehensive summary was abandoned. 

Although the Council did not immediately achieve all of its 
goals, it clarified the objectives for some leaders and spurred 
many practical efforts. Other local groups actively supported post- 
war planning—the City Planning and Housing Council, reorgan- 
ized as the Better Housing Association in February 1945, the 
Rochester Engineering Society, the Council of Social Agencies, 
and, of course, the City Club by its repeated airing of such prob- 
lems. Frequent discussion of the reconversion problem may have 
stimulated a few companies to seek permission to resume civilian 
production in the summer of 1944; whereas the War Production 
Board halted that move, because of the short labor supply at the 
time, the cancellation of several war contracts a year later brought 
a quick transition to civilian output. L. Dudley Field seized the 
occasion to negotiate a sale of his Defender Photo Supply Co. to 
du Pont in order to assure an abundant market for its products. 

Rochester Commerce took an optimistic view, belittling the 
hazards of reconversion. Its September 1945 issue noted that sev- 
eral firms had already begun to call back the workers laid off 
only a few weeks before. Over 9000 of the discharged were 
women, and at least a third of these seemed glad to drop out of 
the labor pool and return to their families. Several companies 
launched long-deferred expansion programs. Stromberg-Carlson 
broke ground for its new Radio City broadcasting studio; East- 
man announced plans for a new color-film plant; the Rochester 
Telephone Co. projected the construction of a new central office. 
Barney Ruben, head of Bond Stores, Inc., brought Mayor Dicker, 
Raymond Ball, and Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers together in a ceremony that launched the construction 
on North Goodman Street of the world’s largest clothing factory. 
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Local business indices began to turn up in October and November 
| 1945; by the next March the employment situation had become 
| so stabilized that workers were again ready to demand wage in- 
| creases. Dr. Ellingson, as president of the Chamber in 1946, was 
able to report a continued improvement in business each month 
until November, which saw only a slight decline. 

Oe 


Rochester looked good to most of its returning servicemen. 
They were glad to get back and to shed their uniforms. Many 
wanted to forget their wartime experiences. Eager to renew old 
| friendships, some hastened to resume old jobs and other ties. 
| Some, however, had developed interesting contacts in distant 
| cities, and others, who had difficulty in locating good jobs or at- 
tractive housing in Rochester, also hastened to move elsewhere. 
Thus the wide experience and more discriminating tastes of its 
returning veterans created a new pressure for local improvements. 

Hundreds of local servicemen had received their discharge be- 
cause of disability or for other reasons in 1944. Many of the first 
to return quickly joined the American Legion, which boosted its 
total membership in the county to nearly 5000 that April. Monroe 
County organized a Veterans Information Bureau under state 
law in September with County Historian Arthur H. Crapsey as its 
director. The first war bride arrived from Britain the next Febru- 
ary and others soon followed. As the number of returning veter- 
ans mounted, to exceed 5000 by June, the Democrat & Chronicle 
launched a drive to secure suitable jobs for them. 

By August 1, 1945, approximately a seventh of the county's 
42,000 servicemen and women had returned. Over 6000 were 
on hand a fortnight later to participate in the V-J celebration, 
when 100,000 workers, released by local plants, gathered in a 
surging throng on Main Street. Another two thousand reached 
home before the flood of returning veterans numbered 3000 in 
October and in each succeeding month until April when the total 
of those discharged passed 30,000. Still another 10,000 returned | 
that summer and fall, leaving barely 1000 in service at the close 
of the year. Twelve hundred would never come back. 

The press did a fairly complete job in listing the names of all | 
men as they returned, just as it had done on their departure. | 
Numerous ceremonies were held in their honor, and many citizens _ 
| were eager to erect a suitable memorial. After frequent sugges- | 
| tions in the press and from various platforms, the City Council — 





| 
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authorized the appointment by Mayor Dicker of a committee to 
consider appropriate action. The War Memorial Committee, 
headed by Arthur H. Ingle, submitted its report on July 10, 1945. 
It recommended the erection of a memorial auditorium and sports 
arena on the site of the City Hall annex. It proposed that a fund 
of $2,500,000 be raised by public subscription, and that the build- 
ing be operated as a living memorial under the joint supervision 
of the city and county. When the popular response indicated wide 
approval, all Councilmen and Supervisors gave their endorse- 
ment. Dr. Justin Nixon suggested that a room of remembrance be 
provided and dedicated to the memory of those who had made 
the supreme sacrifice. The committee welcomed this proposal and, 
enlarged by several county appointments, conducted a drive in 
October that raised $1,750,000, or 70 per cent of the goal. 

While discussion concerning the proper steps to be taken in 
respect to the memorial continued, the veterans themselves were 
much more interested in securing jobs and in re-establishing 


| homes for their families. Over 100 war brides arrived from 


| abroad during the first six months of 1946, 31 of them with in- 


| fants; only one made an early application for a divorce. The 


United States Employment Service, the Veterans Service Bureau, 
the Veterans Information Office, the United Educational Service, 
and other agencies endeavored to facilitate the necessary adjust- 
ments, yet some men encountered so many difficulties that they 
hastened to re-enlist and returned to the security of camp life. 
Although the USO finally closed its Rochester headquarters in 
April 1946, the local Red Cross, strengthened by some of its own 
returning field workers, carried on and, in fact, collaborated with 
the Medical Society of Monroe and the Mental Hygiene Society 
in establishing a psychiatric clinic for troubled servicemen. Sev- 
eral bankers formed a Veteran’s Loan Bureau which undertook to 
advance up to $2,500 to aid venturesome service applicants in 
making advantageous purchases of surplus government property 
for business use. 

Rochester was fully alert to the job needs of its returning serv- 
icemen. It had developed many techniques for finding and cre- 
ating employment opportunities during the depression, and sev- 
eral of these were again brought into use. But it was caught 
unprepared for the veterans’ demand for decent housing. Mrs. 
Helen Jones of the Better Housing Association had repeatedly 
sounded a warning, and the Council on Postwar Problems had 
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taken note of the protracted period of inactivity in the building 
trades, but leading home builders assured the public of their abili- 
ty to cope with the situation. It was not until October 1945, when 
the flood of returning servicemen was beginning to mount, that 
Rochester became aware of its emergency. 

The city hastened to create a Service Housing Bureau to assist 
veterans in finding rental quarters and a Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee to promote construction. Col. C. Storrs Barrows, just back 
from Europe where he had supervised the housing of the head- 
quarters staff at successive fronts, accepted chairmanship of the 
committee. Old School No. 18 was quickly reconverted into apart- 
ments and, with other similar remodeling efforts, supplied a few 
hundred dwelling units, but the number of applicants soon mount- 
ed into the thousands. 

Mrs. Jones and Harold Sanford of the Democrat organized an 
all-day conference at the Chamber on January 22 with Dr. Elling- 
son, its president, in the chair. Representatives of some forty or- 
ganizations spoke on various phases of the emergency. As summed 
up by Professor Earl L. Koos, a sociologist at the university, this 
testimony emphasized the city’s need for additional rental units, 
especially in the category ranging from $25 to $50 a month. The 
existing shortage, variously estimated at from 6000 to 8000 units, 
would, it was feared, become more acute as the number of re- 
turning veterans increased. An application for state or federal 
assistance was hotly debated. 

That debate became still more heated at a public mass meeting 
three nights later in Convention Hall. Vilas M. Swan of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies presided, assisted by Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
Mrs. Jones, and Dr. Koos, who reviewed the findings at the 
earlier sessions. Jonas Knopf, a public-spirited merchant and cur- 
rent City Club president, recommended the formation of a 
$1,000,000 non-profit organization to promote home building 
efforts by individual veterans. Anthony A. Capone, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council, urged several forthright _ 
resolutions—one to curb any construction of commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings until an adequate supply of homes was assured; _ 
another in support of local action to erect emergency rental hous- | 
ing; still another favoring the creation of an official housing | 
authority. Numerous speakers from the floor supported these and 
other recommendations. And on motion of the Rev. Isaiah Pogue, 
president of the NAACP, the meeting named a Citizens Com- 
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mittee, comprised of Mrs. Sibley, the Rt. Rev. John S. Randall, 
Dr. Hugh Chamberlin Burr, and Professor Koos, to carry its 
recommendations to the mayor. 

Unfortunately the issue became entangled in politics, which 
were unusually embittered that year. A record-breaking snow- 
storm on Dec. 11-12, 1944, had so clogged the streets that local 
circulation had been crippled for several months. The Republican 
administration had taken vigorous measures to remedy the situa- 
tion, even importing German prisoners to battle the great drifts, 
only to be caught off guard again on Nov. 29, 1945, when an un- 
expected 11-inch fall paralyzed the city a second time. As the 
months progressed, gleeful Democrats frequently chanted the 
phrase, ‘In November remember December” to the great annoy- 
ance of Mayor Dicker, who had personally announced the city’s 
readiness on the eve of the second storm. 

Now a storm of a different character was brewing. Congressman 
George F. Rogers, urging the election of a Democratic council 
in November 1945, had promised that it would promptly create 
a housing authority which, in turn, would move quickly to 
build the needed dwellings. Mayor Dicker, who had successfully 
withstood both attacks, not only rebuffed the Citizens Committee 
but also requested Rogers to reveal where the materials allocated 
for veterans’ homes in Rochester could be found so that private 
builders could proceed with the task. “But this is a real, not a po- 
litical, crisis,” Editor Gannett declared; disappointed in the may- 
or’s refusal to work with the Citizens Committee, he also indicted 
Congressman Rogers for failing to remove the curbs on the free 
sale of building materials. His paper welcomed state housing 
commissioner Herman T. Stichman, who came to Rochester a few 
days later to draft a plan for the provision of temporary housing 
with the aid of state and federal funds. 

Rochester hastened in succeeding months to launch a number 
of temporary housing projects. It remodeled School No. 6 into 
veterans’ apartments and completed the work on No. 18; it erected 
a series of Army barracks on Lyell Avenue and reconverted the 
older barracks on Cobbs Hill, which had previously housed Ger- 
man prisoners of war, for veteran use. In spite of many limita- 
tions, these accommodations supplied welcome shelter on an emer- 
gency basis to some 300 families that spring. 

Yet none of these projects aroused the enthusiasm engendered 
by a venture undertaken in these months by eight local banks. 
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Elmer B. Milliman, president of the Central Trust, took the lead 
| in organizing a non-profit corporation which engaged Barrows 
to design a moderate-priced garden-apartment project to accom- 
modate 152 veterans and their families. Fernwood Park, as it was 
called, attracted nation-wide praise even before its opening in 
November 1946. Meanwhile, pressure from a Veterans Housing 
Committee prompted the city to remodel an old firehouse and a 
portion of the old Industrial School into veterans’ apartments. 
Private builders erected a total of 800 single dwellings in the 
Rochester area that year—a big jump over the preceding ten sea- 
| sons, but far short of the 1200 goal and still further short of the 
need. 
| Nevertheless, in spite of their many hardships, most GI’s agreed 
| with Gannett when he declared, after a hasty trip through dev- 
| astated Europe in April 1946, that “it seems like returning to 
Utopia to get back to the United States.” Col. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, home from active service in Southeast Asia, reported that the 
peoples of the Far East, like those of war-torn Europe, were rest- 
less and discontented. He had reached the conclusion, with which 
Gannett now agreed, that America would have to assume leader- 
ship and supply generous assistance lest Russia extend its sway 
unchecked over Europe and Asia. 

Many other local spokesmen voiced similar views. Accordingly, 
when the Republicans drew up their slate that fall, they substi- 
tuted Keating, a frank advocate of a strong international policy, 
for the discredited O’Brien. As a result they easily recaptured the 
seat held for two years by Congressman Rogers, a Democrat. 
Rochester and Monroe County turned wholeheartedly to the Re- 
publicans; they favored Dewey over Mead for governor, and Ives 
over Lehman for senator. Yet it was not a traditional Republican 
victory, for Dewey and Ives headed a liberal wing favoring state 
action on housing and in labor’s behalf, while with Keating and 
Wadsworth in Congress, the Rochester area was ready to support 
the United Nations. 
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POSTWAR DILEMMAS: 1946-1957 


HE PROSPECTS of peace, while joyfully welcomed, were much 

too complex and uncertain to permit complacency. New 

and broader commitments in the international field would 
have to be meshed in some fashion with continuing local respon- 
sibilities, as the politicians were already discovering. New and 
perplexing dilemmas inherent in the city’s emerging metropolitan 
status would have to be resolved despite the threats they posed to 
old and cherished customs. New and in some respects more so- 
phisticated standards brought back by returning servicemen, or 
nurtured locally by the wartime emergency, challenged traditional 
practices in social and cultural spheres as well as in the market 
place. First, however, the necessity of converting from wartime to 
civilian production commanded attention. 

These tasks called urgently for imaginative leadership; fortu- 
nately a host of experienced men and women stood ready to 
serve in every field of community activity. Strong leaders were 
already in position in the economic realm—Thomas J. Hargrave 
at Eastman Kodak, Raymond N. Ball at the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank, James E. Gleason at the Gleason Works, M. Herbert Eisen- 
hart at Bausch & Lomb—to mention only a few. Their influence 
and that of such business associates as Carl S. Hallauer, T. Carl 
Nixon, Walter L. Todd, extended into Rochester’s civic, social 
and cultural affairs, where other groups of lay and professional 
leaders had likewise established themselves. A sociological survey 
in 1947 detected some local dissatisfaction with this leadership, 
however, and later years would see many changes, chiefly from 
natural causes. 
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The emergence of new leaders was quickened by the return 
of experienced officers. Some, like Maj. Gen. Edward Peck Curtis, 
assumed more responsible positions in their old firms; others, like 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth C. Townson, struck out with bold energy in 
new fields. Many also rose from the ranks, civilian as well as mili- 
tary. As the decade advanced, Rochester’s metropolitan growth 
brought a continuing recruitment of fresh leaders from local and 
far-distant sources to direct its expanding functions. 
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A RESURGENT ECONOMY 


NDUSTRIALISTS and businessmen in Rochester were fully alert to 

the hazards of reconversion. The Postwar Problems Council, 

initiated by L. Dudley Field as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1942, was now completing its reports. If some of its 
recommendations were quickly forgotten, the questions it had 
raised and the postwar planning committees it had propagated in 
individual firms had prepared the way for quick and responsible 
action. The Chamber maintained its leadership in community 
efforts, especially in the economic field, yet it faced a newly self- 
conscious, though by no means united, opposition from organized 
labor. Much of the real power resided in the banks, whose di- 
rectors could extend or deny credit at critical moments, but since 
out-of-town banks were ready to seize any neglected opportunities, 
the local banker’s influence was greatest in promotional invest- 
ments and helped to speed the city’s metropolitan emergence. 

ol 


The managerial system, which prevailed in most companies, 
brought vigorous young men to the helm in several important 
firms—Mercer Brugler at Pfaudler in 1945, Charles W. Carson 
at the Community Savings Bank and Joseph C. Wilson at Haloid, 
both in 1946. The same system advanced these and other able 
men to the presidency of the Chamber where they supplied con- 
structive community leadership. A few, in family-dominated con- 
cerns, inherited their positions, but even these often had to prove 
themselves against stiff competition; still more rose on their merits 
—Brugler, Carson, Joseph J. Myler, Alexander M. Beebee—all 
from out of town who also became Chamber presidents during 
the first postwar decade. Moreover,the city’s receptivity to new 
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leadership enabled it to share some of its own, as when Hargrave 
and Marion Folsom among others accepted responsible assign- 
ments in Washington and elsewhere. The city’s increased partici- 
pation in national and world affairs reflected its emerging metro- 
politan status. 

The Chamber, already third in size in the country, expanded 
its sphere of activity. A vigorous drive for new members in- 
creased its total from 4354 in 1945 to 5300 three years later; 
the election of Professor Perkins and Editor Gannett as new trus- 
tees in 1946 likewise opened broader vistas. Dr. Mark Ellingson, 
who as Chamber president that year recognized the housing short- 
age as a major community problem, not only chaired a public con- 
ference on that question but also commended the efforts of a 
group of bankers headed by Elmer B. Milliman to devise a solu- 
tion. Many applauded the rapid construction of Fernwood Park 
apartments that fall. A dozen families, veterans receiving wages 
of $48 to $75 a week, moved into the first hastily finished units 
in November, and, by June 1947 the last of the 152 were occu- 
pied. 

Rochester took justifiable pride in the character of its veterans’ 
apartments as well as in the fact that Fernwood Park was the first 
non-profit rental project of its kind in the country. Yet over 1000 
applicants sought admission to these $48 units, and most, of 
course, were disappointed. In recognition of this and other press- 
ing community needs, the next Chamber president, F. Ritter 
Shumway, reorganized and considerably revitalized the Civic De- 
velopment Council by appointing L. Dudley Field as its chairman. 
Before the close of the year, Field was able to announce the 
start of two more non-profit projects for veterans—Norton Vil- 
lage and Ramona Park, designed to house 228 and 136 families, 
respectively. 

As these projects reached completion the next year and the 
construction of private dwellings increased in the suburbs, Walter 


L. Todd, who succeeded Shumway as president, turned his atten- _ 


tion to other matters. He announced the Chamber’s approval of 
Truman’s European Recovery Program, more familiarly known as 


the Marshall Plan; he also led it in an endorsement of a new tax | 
program advanced by the Committee for Economic Developaa 


of which Folsom was national vice-chairman. 
The Junior Chamber had meanwhile launched a lively series | 
of half-hour radio forums in 1945. “Forward Rochester,” as it. 
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was called, continued for 30 weeks and won a fixed place on the | 
WHEC schedule in succeeding years. Its topics, ranging from the 
Taft-Hartley Act to the United Nations, from housing in Roch- 
ester to remedies for alcoholism, served, with its other commit- 
tee activities, to attract a steadily increasing membership until the 
Rochester Jaycees numbered 2200 by 1954, exceeding all com- 
parable bodies. 

As the Jaycees performed the vital function of recruiting and 

| training potential leaders, so the Industrial Management Council, 
of which Russell C. McCarthy became manager in 1947, drew the 

| executive heads of the larger firms into closer cooperation on the 
maintenance of standards and other matters. McCarthy welcomed 
the action of the city’s Commerce Department in creating a spe- 
cial office under Harold S. Rand to attract new industries and to 
promote local support for new inventions. 

The Rochester economy made a surprisingly quick reconver- 
sion to civilian production. Financial transactions at the local 
Clearing House soared in 1946 to a new high. The business in- 
dices in Rochester Commerce, which dropped slightly because of 
the coal strike that winter, began to climb again the next May 
and reached an unprecedented height by February 1948. They 
fluctuated uncertainly for a time and declined slowly during the 
early months of 1949, Mercer Brugler’s year, but they began to 
recover in September as both factory employment and sales picked 
up. The big event of the year, locally, was the inauguration of 
television by WHAM-TV at a program staged jointly by that sta- 
tion and the Chamber in the latter’s banquet hall on June 11. But 
the most important factor in the local economy was the impetus 
it received from the resurgent national economy as the Marshall 
Plan brought orders to American industry. 

Rochester’s business index rose steadily during 1950, Lee Mc- 
Canne’s year as president of the Chamber. The outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea had little immediate effect on the local economy, 
although uncertainty as to the outcome on the battle front that 

| winter may have checked expansion in Rochester during the next 
fifteen months. 

Renewed military orders maintained full employment during 
1951 and encouraged Louis A. Langie, as president that year, to 
|plan the launching the next January of a more sumptuous Roch- 
jester Commerce. Langie also appointed a special survey commit- 
|tee, headed by Paul Miller, recently arrived assistant to Frank 
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Gannett, to study the city’s needs. Miller's committee recommend- 
ed the formation of a Citizens Council for a Better Rochester to 
enlist the cooperation of all groups in the community; it also 
called for the creation of three new Chamber committees, one 
on economic research, one on economic education, and one on 
industrial development. 

The high point of the year came in December, when Folsom, 
now chairman of the CED, flew up from Washington to report on 
the national economy. Its future, he declared, was tied not only 
with the recovery of Europe but also with the fate of many un- 
developed countries, and he urged continued and greater support 
for the Point Four program. An expenditure of $100 million 
should be made in 1952, he maintained, in order to assure the 
desired effect. 

Joseph C. Wilson, as Chamber president in 1952, vigorously 
endorsed support for the nation’s international obligations and 
promoted the new programs suggested by the Miller committee. 
He accepted leadership of the Citizens Council for a Better Roch- 
ester and enrolled 605 members in its ranks. Having begun his 
term with the stirring axiom, “There cannot long be freedom 
without enterprise,” he concluded it a year later with a thought: 
ful address on “‘Rochester’s Declaration of Interdependence.” 

Each issue of the new Rochester Commerce highlighted a spe- 
cial aspect of the city’s economic or cultural life. Designed and 
published by Martin Q. Moll, edited by David E. Kessler, it 
achieved new status as an advertising medium and enabled Roch- 
ester firms to announce new products or fresh projects with a pro- 
fuse display of photographs and charts, sometimes in two or 
more colors. The retirement of Milton Loomis as executive vice- 
president at the close of 1951 brought the appointment of ex-pres- 
ident Lee McCanne to that post. A new surge of optimism petf- 
meated the Chamber in September 1952 as its business index be- 
gan to soar. | 

“Rochester is entering a new era of industrial growth,’ Mc 
Canne reported late in 1953. Several of its older firms—the Glea- | 
son Works, Fasco, Camera Works—had expanded, he observed, | 
by demolishing nearby structures and erecting new factories at. 
their old locations; others, like Delco and Wilmot Castle, had 
moved to new sites on the city’s outskirts. Many others were 
bursting their seams, he added, and would soon require new sites. 
He urged all neighboring towns to follow an example set by) 
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Gates and create industrial zones at convenient transport points 
in order to accommodate the overflow factories. Rochester’s growth 
_had come “from within,” he declared, to a more striking extent 
than at any other major city. Local residents had, in fact, estab- 
lished 77 new companies since the close of the war; these and 
older concerns had built 76 new factory buildings and had con- 
structed 99 plant additions and opened 55 branches. And since 
most of the new factories were one-story structures, a type favored 
because of the economies of operation on one floor, the demand 
for additional industrial zones would become progressively more 
urgent. 

“A year of decision,’ was Charles W. Carson’s characterization 
of 1953, on looking back at the close of his term as Chamber pres- 
ident. Several of the “Better Rochester” projects initiated during 
Wilson’s term were now successfully launched or under long-term 
development. Among them were the inner and outer loops, con- 
ceived by city and state planners and now in the first stages of 
construction; the Hanover Houses, Rochester’s first public housing 
project, now nearing completion; the long debated War Memorial, 
at last in the drafting stage. These were public accomplishments, 
but the Chamber, which had supported them, had also created 
a special committee to promote industrial zoning and now 
compiled a list of available factory sites. It likewise broadened its 
representation by electing Miss Veronica Maher as its first woman 
trustee. 

Other agencies in the community, as well as other Chamber 
committees, eagerly joined the betterment movement. The Demo- 
crat G Chronicle issued a special rotogravure section on “Roches- 
ter Progress” depicting in glowing articles and colorful spreads 
some of the more dynamic aspects of the city’s public and private 
affairs. The Museum of Arts and Sciences staged a dramatic 
“Rochester Futurama” exhibit foreshadowing some of the town’s 
prospects. The Retail Merchants Council of the Chamber under 
E. Willard Dennis, president of Sibley’s department store, the 
Women’s Council, the Advertising Council, and, of course, the 
Junior Chamber, all contributed to the campaign. This pervasive 
|enthusiasm had practical results as the business index soared to 
a new high and the year’s total improvements exceeded by 12 per 
cent those of any previous year. 

Despite a moderate recession in 1954, the next two years main- 
tained a high level of prosperity. Even during the somewhat 
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clouded months of Alexander M. Beebee’s term as Chamber pres- 
ident, an intensive drive by the New Industries Committee, headed 
by Robert E. Ginna, spurred the launching of new firms and 
the initiation of expansion programs that together almost equaled 
those of the previous season. Both 1955 and 1956 shattered pre- 
vious records in this respect. 

Joseph J. Myler, who succeeded Beebee at the Chamber, staged 
a business show in its lobby and backed the big “Industry on 
Parade” exhibition which inaugurated the newly completed War 
Memorial in October 1955. As secretary-treasurer of Neisner 
Brothers, owners of a chain of 5c to $1.00 stores extending across 
the country with its headquarters in Rochester, Myler was grati- 
fied to note that gains in the city’s non-manufacturing jobs since 
the war, especially in the professional, clerical, and sales cate- 
gories, helped to sustain the economy in periods of industrial 
stagnation. 

Few groups were more directly concerned with both industrial 
expansion and urban improvement than were the bankers. They 
conducted forums and institutes to deliberate these matters, and 
each bank hastened to improve its public relations and to reno- 


vate or rebuild its central office in order to attract depositors and — 


increase business. They even hiked interest rates in 1956 in an 


effort to entice dollars out of hiding and speed circulation. Thus — 
it seemed fitting that Thomas H. Hawks, a former president — 
of the Junior Chamber and now president of the Rochester Sav-_ 


ings Bank, should be chosen president of the Chamber that year. — 


The total resources of the city’s seven banks had slightly exceeded — 


$1 billion two years before; now they soared again, to $1,131,- 
000,000. With the economy definitely on the rise, Hawks pushed 


a new-member drive that boosted the Chamber’s total to 6700, | 


the highest in its history. 


Clarence Wynd, a vice-president of Eastman and president of 


the Chamber in 1957, saw Rochester facing more serious external 


than internal challenges. A nation-wide recession was again check: | 
ing the town’s advance, and although few observers thought it - 


to be more than a temporary pause, many local business leaders 


began to reappraise the city’s position. The impending comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway prompted some to make a new | 
study of the potentialities of the Genesee port. Others took a 
fresh look at Rochestet’s standing as a commercial and wholesale 
center. The prospects seemed bright in each direction. Served by 
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five railroads that had moved 100,000 carloads of freight in 1956, 
with 43 over-the-road trucking companies and hundreds of inde- 
pendent truckers, with 15 independent warehouses in addition to 
those of the larger industrial firms, Rochester saw its status as a 
wholesale mart and shipping center improved. Three airlines and 
| the promise of a seaway further brightened the prospect; the 
Rochester custom district’s exports, which had dropped 60 per 
cent in five years from the 1948 high of $33 million, recouped 
half of that loss by 1957. Its imports, though not as large, doubled 
| within the decade. 

| More keenly interested in its industrial activities, Rochester 
had for decades somewhat neglected its trade facilities, but these 
could no longer be taken for granted. The Chamber, while seek- 
ing members from suburban towns, had been largely absorbed in 
the problems of the central city; it now determined to broaden its 
horizon to encompass the entire metropolitan area. Formal an- 
nouncement of the new outlook came in April 1957 when Roch- 


ester Commerce was rechristened Greater Rochester Commerce. 
Ee 








Of course the Chamber never pretended to represent all seg- 
ments of the population. It did not exclude labor leaders from 
its ranks, and certainly not from the innumerable luncheon ses- 
sions in its halls; indeed it invited their participation in the Citi- 
zens Council for a Better Rochester and in some of the other com- 
munity activities it sponsored. Nevertheless it silently regarded 
unionists as members of the opposition, and this view was still 
more strongly held by the unionists themselves. In fact, many of 
the latter hesitated or stubbornly refused even to attend public 
meetings in the Chamber building. That traditional attitude was 
weakening, however, as the sessions of the City Club and many 
functions of the Council of Social Agencies enlisted union leaders 
in programs often scheduled at the Chamber. This trend, which 
continued the earlier cooperation of organized labor in civilian 
defense and other wartime activities, gave its leaders the status of 
a loyal opposition and won them appointments on Community 
Chest and other civic committees. 

Many unionists were more concerned over the division within 
their own ranks. The C.I.O. unions, organized on industrial 
rather than craft lines, had formed a local council in 1938, thus 
launching a coordinating body separate from the Central Trades 
and Labor Council maintained by the A. F. L. unions. John H. 
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Cooper of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers became the peren- 
nial president of the C. I. O. Council, which enrolled 18 unions 
and represented some 22,000 workers at the start. Anthony A. 
Capone, the genial head of a Teamsters local, served as president 
of the Central Trades Council until 1951, when James L. Burke 
of the Bricklayers union took the helm. That body regularly as- 
sembled delegates twice a month from some 84 locals whose total 
members numbered approximately 30,000. A third group of in- 
dependent unions, six to eight in number, with a total of around 
10,000 members, formed an alliance but seldom took public 
action. 

Still other, non-affiliated, employee associations provided rec- 
reational programs and varied services for some 60,000 factory 
workers and for the great majority of the non-manufacturing em- 
ployees who remained unorganized. 

Although they represented only a minority of the city’s workers, 
the two dominant bodies were frequently in the news as their 
leaders assumed public stands on many civic and political as well 
as economic questions. Numerous issues drew them together, in 


opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act; in support of public housing, | 
more adequate compensation for accidents and for unemploy- — 


ment, higher minimum wages, and fair employment practices. 


These and other attempts at united action stimulated the drafting 


of a no-raiding pact in 1950. Unfortunately a dispute among the 


workers of the E. E. Fairchild Co., represented for a dozen years | 


by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, brought a request by the © 


Paper Box Workers for an election, which that A. F. L. union — 


a 


won, prompting Cooper and Abraham Chatman, manager of the ~ 


Rochester Joint Board of the A. C. W., to repudiate the pact. 


As a desire for unity persisted, nevertheless, both Cooper and | 


Burke hailed with enthusiasm the approaching merger of their 


national bodies in 1955. They soon encountered many obstacles © 
to local consolidation, however, and a protracted hassle over di- _ 


vergent methods of apportioning representation and of calculat- 


ing dues postponed action for several years. 


Most labor leaders were preoccupied with the affairs of their l 
own unions. When the threat of widespread unemployment failed - 


to materialize at the close of the war, some of these leaders, turn- 
ing to broader questions, endorsed the United Nations but urged 


that it guarantee the rights of minorities; some also supported | 


anti-discrimination laws and other causes. They were, however, | 
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soon faced with insistent problems arising from the creeping in- 
flation that marked the postwar years. Pleas for a price rollback 
brought no response from management, and indeed labor’s multi- 
pronged demands for wage increases gave it no encouragement. 

After exercising considerable restraint during the war, many 
unions presented urgent wage demands in 1946. Nation-wide 
strikes by the United Steel Workers and the United Electrical 
Workers idled several thousand in Rochester for varied periods 
early that year. Pfaudler and the Kellogg Division of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. made quick settlements with the steelworkers; 
General Motors reached agreement, after two weeks, with its 
electrical workers, but held out much longer against the United 
Auto Workers and refused to recognize the struggling local at 
Rochester Products. Great national strikes in the coal fields and 
elsewhere that year produced conflicting sentiments in Rochester, 
thus adding to the local tension. 

The city had its own labor troubles, too. An attempt to organ- 
ize the municipal workers focused attention on the garbage-col- 
lection crews, and when a crowd of pickets attempted to halt 
their deliveries at the reduction plant, the police, determined to 
keep the service open, arrested some 260 men, including several 
bystanders. An agreement, reached with the aid of a state mediator, 
terminated the strike after two weeks, but the City Council later 
repudiated a portion of the agreement that recognized the workers’ 
right to join a union. Capone and Cooper charged the city officials 
with “welching’’ and encouraged a deaf-mute onlooker, who had 
been among those arrested during the police roundup, to sue the 
city; the chief damage, however, was to public morale. A strike 
of the pressmen shut down all Rochester newspapers early in 
November and kept them off the streets for three months. 

The losses suffered on both sides and by the public outweighed 
the gains. They prompted a more cautious strategy by both labor 
and management during the next few years, which cut the num- 
ber of “days lost” from the 147,625 of 1946 to 63,229 in 1947, 
and to much lower figures in all succeeding years save one. That 
exception, 1955, saw a strike in the building trades, which lasted 
52 days and idled 9000 men for part or all of the time, boosting 
the official “days lost” to over 300,000 though many of the men 
had taken other jobs. Such stoppages were abnormal in Rochester, 
however, and the next two years brought a sharp decline, winning 
the city a national record for labor peace. Former Congressman 
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George B. Kelly, now assistant state industrial commissioner, at- 
tributed the achievement to the efficient operations of the State 
Mediation Board to which Mrs. Jean McKelvey had been ap- 
pointed in December 1955. The cause, no doubt, lay much deep- 
er—in the widely shared desire to get on with the job and in the 
increased readiness of management to share the benefits of mount- 
ing production with their employees whether organized or not. 

Indeed the local wage policy set by Eastman, which granted in- 
crements and other benefits before the demand for them became 
outspoken, encouraged other leading firms to adopt a liberal wage 
policy, too. Several, notably the Bausch & Lomb, Gleason, Taylor 
Instrument, and Todd companies, escaped effective unionization 
drives, but others, such as General Railway Signal, where the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers won a National Labor 
Relations Board election in 1951, were more ready to meet its 
demands because of the need to hold skilled workers in a high- 
wage market. Rochester factory workers pushed their average 
weekly earnings up from $47.71 in 1946, when they were slight 
ly below the state level, to $85.67 a decade later, well in advance 
of both state and national averages. Hourly earnings improved in 
like fashion, and after an increase in the work week during the 
Korean crisis, the average number of hours worked reached a new 
low of 39.9 in 1957. 


Most of these gains were achieved peacefully. Industrialists 


had learned to accept the services of the NLRB in conducting 


elections in their plants to determine the preferred bargaining — 


agent. Such a ballot, in March 1950, settled a bitter struggle at — 


Delco between partisans of the old United Electrical union, ex- 


pelled from the C. I. O. because of its Communist leadership, and _ 
supporters of the new I.U.E., which won by a vote of 1639 to — 
135. The I. U. E. lost an election at Fasco, but won in two lesser | 


companies, as well as at General Railway Signal; the United 


Steel Workers already established at Pfaudler’s and in a dozen — 
smaller firms, lost an election at the American Laundry Machine | 
Co. in 1953; the United Auto Workers lost their first ballot at — 
Rochester Products in 1952 but won a year later, two-to-one. The — 
United Packing House Workers, C. I. O., carried the vote at R. T. © 


French; and the Amalgamated held its preferred position when 


challenged at Haloid; but the Optical Workers, A. F. L., achieved | 


recognition at the Ilex Optical Co., and other A. F. L. unions es- 
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tablished themselves at Gerber Products, at Cutler Mail Chute, | 
and elsewhere. 
Strongest in the building trades and other specialized crafts, 
the A. F. L. unions accepted state leadership in organizing a series 
| of apprenticeship-training courses for returning veterans and for 
others who sought admission to their ranks. Union banquets, hon- 
| oring those who completed these courses, welcomed scores of | 
new members, who, in turn, helped to support the efforts of the 
building contractors to meet the increasing demand for new 
homes and apartments, new stores and factories. A conservative 
estimate in 1947, when a need for 13,600 new dwelling units was 
forecast for the county in the next four years, was substantially 
filled without exhausting the demand as Rochester’s metropolitan | 
growth exceeded all expectations and absorbed 24,000 new single | 
homes by 1955. 
Still the strongest union in Rochester, the Amalgamated under 
Chatman’s leadership maintained its control in the clothing plants, 
at Haloid, and at several folding-box companies. Firm but quiet 
| negotiations achieved periodic advances in wages and other bene- 
fits previously granted by the Clothiers’ Exchange. A new con- 
tract negotiated with Haloid in 1950 secured wage increases and 
the institution of a pension plan for the union’s 500 members 
there. Chatman maintained the Amalgamated’s traditional em- 
phasis on education and welcomed the opportunity to sponsor 
local classes conducted by the extension division of the State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell. An address 
he gave before the Clothing Designers elicited praise from the 
Times-Union for the close teamwork achieved between the Amal- 
gamated and the Exchange. The spirit of good will received dra- 
matic expression in 1947 when the companies joined the union in 
faising a memorial fund in honor of Sidney Hillman, its recent- 
ly deceased national president. In a lighter mood, Hillman’s suc- 
cessor, Jacob Potofsky, seized an opportunity, at a semi-centennial 
banquet given by Haloid in 1956, to announce that his fondest 
ambition was to see five suits hanging in the closet of every male 
American. 
Other Rochester unions occasionally inserted advertisements 
in the local papers boosting the products of their employers, but 
the mood was not always so cooperative. Yet bitterness and 
violence were rare or short-lived, and their manifestation at 
Dollinger in June 1955 was an exception, though several other 
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strikes raised difficult questions and produced considerable hard- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most threatening was the bus strike of 1952 which 
endangered the production program at a crucial stage of the 
Korean crisis; accordingly, after a stoppage of three weeks, the 
state appointed a Board of Inquiry. Its panel, with Chancellor 
William P. Tolley of Syracuse University as chairman and Mrs. 
McKelvey as local member, had to weigh the merits of the union’s 
demands, chiefly for a reduction in hours, in the light of the 
company’s resources, which depended in the final analysis on 
the public’s readiness to support its services. Although the 
board’s recommendations, proposing a schedule of wage increases 
to match time reductions under certain procedural controls, were 
not accepted in full, the order for the hearing had restored bus 
service, and the well-publicized sessions helped to prepare both 
sides and the public for the necessary accommodations. Thus 
Rochester was learning to moderate, since it could not finally 
resolve, the inherent conflicts of its industrial society. 

ol 

If some of labor’s most critical battles occurred in transportation 
and the building trades, this was partly a result of the sharp 
impact of metropolitan growth on these fields. Expansion pre- 
sented contractors with grand opportunities, in which their workers 
sought to share; on the other hand, as builders scattered new 
home sites, stores, and factories more widely throughout the 
suburban towns, residents switched increasingly to private auto- 
mobiles, reducing the demand for public buses. Vigorous leaders 
arose in the construction field and in the utility services that 
benefited from expansion; yet astute management was also needed 
in transit, where service was contracting. Local bankers, who 
exerted a more powerful influence here, both directly and in- 
directly, than in the industrial arena, threw their weight on the 
side of metropolitan growth. 


Rochester bankers moved into the utility field partly because of — 
the bright prospects for expansion, but chiefly in order to achieve — 
local autonomy. The fine record of the RG&E during the war, | 
when it doubled its gas output in order to supply the needs of war | 


plants and successfully avoided shortages in either gas or elec- 


tricity throughout the emergency, demonstrated the managerial _ 


skills of Herman Russell and Alexander Beebee, the local execu- 


tives. They contracted for a supply of natural gas from Texas in | 
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1946, and the next year launched a $25 million reconstruction 
and expansion program. Raymond Ball and Edward G. Miner, 
local trustees who backed that move, took the lead in the forma- 
tion of an independent company in 1949. When the Public 
Service Commission finally recognized the original cost of con- 
struction as the true measure of its valuation, Ball and his 
Rochester associates raised funds to purchase the property in order 
to operate it as a local enterprise. Russell continued as chairman 
of the new board, on which T. Carl Nixon, Robert E. Ginna, and 
other men from the area replaced the representatives of the former 
owners. Beebee served as president until 1956 when he succeeded 
Russell as chairman, while Ginna moved up to president. 

The company, having extended its services into the suburban 
towns many years before, occupied a franchise area of 2147 square 
miles in 1948. It delivered electricity to 99 per cent of the farms 
and to all villages in that territory, which reached south beyond 
Geneseo to the state line and east through portions of Ontario, 
Wayne, and Cayuga counties. The building of thousands of new 
homes in this area prompted the construction of additional gen- 
erators at the new Russell station, which more than doubled the 
output by 1956. Although the gas mains reached only the built-up 
portions of Monroe County, the increased demand for gas heating 
almost trebled sales in ten years. Homes heated by gas mounted 
from 3000 in 1946 to 13,000 in 1949, and to 70,000 in 1959. 

Even a shattering explosion in Brighton, on Sept. 21, 1951, 
failed to halt the trend. Fortunately the blast occurred early on a 
warm afternoon, when most of the residents were out; two small 
children were killed in the first of the eleven houses that were 
completely demolished by successive explosions; thirty other 
homes were entirely gutted or seriously damaged by lesser blasts 
and resulting fires, but all of their occupants escaped, though one 
died later from a heart attack and twenty-three suffered slight 
injuries from flying debris. A careful investigation by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines attributed the disaster to seepage from an under- 
ground pressure regulator, which produced a preliminary blast 
that released high-pressure gas into low-pressure mains. The 
company hastily replaced the defective valves and later took other 
recommended precautions; its accident insurance covered all 
damages. Undaunted by the catastrophe, it constructed a new 
catalytic refining plant, employing a new process developed under 
Russell’s leadership by the Institute of Gas Technology, of which 
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he was a founder, and it opened its own Jesse Yeaw chemical 
laboratory in 1952 to undertake additional researches. The direc- 
tors joined other power magnates in the state in an unsuccessful 
bid to develop the additional power authorized at Niagara Falls; 
they also backed the pioneering Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison 
Nuclear Power Project launched in 1953. 

Steady growth boosted the RG&E work force to 2400 by 1954; 
another two years saw the company’s postwar improvements soar 
past the $140 million mark, more than doubling the total valuation 
as well as the net income. Its steam plant piped heat to most of 
the public and commercial buildings in the business district, 
practically abolishing the smoke nuisance. Increased wage costs 
and mounting taxes prompted the company to appeal to the PSC 
for permission to advance its prices in 1951; but generally the 
RG&E relied on improvements in production and economies in 
distribution to meet such additional obligations. Its public-relations 
staff undertook to promote the industrial and residential advan- 
tages of Rochester, of which one of its executives, Peter Barry, 
became mayor in 1955. 

The Rochester Telephone Co., which the bankers, again led by 
Raymond Ball, had reorganized as a locally controlled corporation 
a few years earlier, likewise enjoyed an expanding market. Its 
franchise territory included most of Monroe and Livingston 
counties and parts of Ontario, Steuben, Genesee, and Wyoming. 
By the opening of new rural lines and the extension of service to 
new subdivisions, the company almost doubled the number of its 
subscribers in the ten years following the war. The number of 
its employees almost doubled, too, and also the wage costs, but 
the net income increased even more rapidly and enabled John P. 
Boylan and John W. Morrison, as chairman and president, respec- 
tively, to launch in 1947 a long-range program of reconverting 
the exchanges from the manual to a dial system. Nevertheless, 
because of earlier postponements of the transformation, the Roch- 
ester company trailed far behind most cities in this work. Donald 
H. Campbell, who succeeded Morrison as president, could report 
only 62 per cent of the job completed in 1954. The task entailed 
the construction of a new Baker central office downtown and of 
several new district stations, representing a new investment of 
some $25 million in these years. These outlays, together with 
rising wages negotiated by the two unions that represented its 
operators and the line and maintenance men, prompted four 
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appeals for rate increases, which the PSC granted in part, netting 
a 55 per cent advance. 

The PSC also assumed full jurisdiction over transit fares in 
1946. The autonomy achieved in this field in 1938, when Rochester 
bankers bought control and reorganized the Rochester Transit 
Co., had permitted the new board, headed by John F. Uffert, to 
negotiate an extension of the service-at-cost contract until Decem- 
ber 1947. Both the company and the city protested the PSC 
action in 1946, but to no avail. Heavy passenger loads that year 
enabled the company to complete the contract period, yet it 
promptly sought increased fares at that point to finance the 
purchase of 100 new buses. Fare boosts granted in 1948 encour- 
aged the company to improve its wage scale, to order additional 
buses, and to consider an extension of the subway. Net operating 
losses the next year checked that last move, however, and declin- 
ing passenger loads brought other curtailments. 

The PSC granted new rate increases almost every year, boosting 
the 10c fare to 15c and the price of the $1 weekly pass to $2.50 
by 1952. Yet these tickets passed from the scene the next April; 
moreover, single fares jumped to 20c in 1956, and tokens to six- 
for-a-dollar two years later. William A. Lang, who as executive 
vice-president steered the company during the big strike of 1952, 
assumed full leadership the following year. By careful manage- 
ment he not only reduced the long-term debt to the vanishing 
point by 1957, but also netted small operating profits in face of 
a steady loss of passengers whose annual total declined to 
35,000,000 that year, a drop of 90,000,000 in a decade. 

The bus riders were, of course, turning to their automobiles. 
Car pools, popularized during the war, transported many to and 
from work, freeing other family autos for home and shopping 
use. Motor-vehicle licenses mounted in the county from 131,097 
in 1946 to 211,925 in 1957, more than one to every three persons. 
Many of the 20,000 new homes erected in the suburbs had two- 
car garages or a parking space to accommodate the second (and 
sometimes a third) car now considered almost essential in large 
and mobile families. Not only were city residents and home 
builders flocking to the suburbs, but expansive industries, too, 
were erecting their new factories on the outskirts, some far beyond 
the reach of convenient bus service. Eager promoters of shopping 
plazas were likewise constructing new suburban focal centers, 
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which gave an additional advantage to the automobile, clinching 
its victory over the bus. 

Suburban shopping plazas challenged the downtown merchants 
as well as the transit company. The Chamber’s Retail Merchants 
Council made urgent pleas in 1952 for improved bus service 
downtown. Two years later it sponsored semi-annual Good Neigh- 
bor Days, when all the leading stores scheduled special sales to 
attract regional shoppers. The next year it re-established a consoli- 
dated shipping service designed to cut costs on small consignments 
ordered from Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, or convenient way 
stations; it also erected 33 billboards on major highways, east, 
west, and south of the city, proclaiming the opportunities awaiting 
shoppers in downtown Rochester. As it soon became apparent, 
however, that the movement was too strong to be checked, each 
of the big department stores hastened to establish one or more 
branches on the outskirts. 

Indeed the energetic promoters of suburban shopping plazas 
received the eager cooperation of the RG&E and the ready backing 
of the leading banks. The utility reported in 1950 that it had 
supplied light and heat to eleven new shopping centers, housing 
170 stores, since the close of the war. Neither Emil Muller nor 
Joseph Vasile, who laid out and built several of these and later 
projects, could have proceeded without generous extensions of 
credit, and that in turn depended in part on the contracts of enter- 
prising merchants for the projected stores. Many of the early 
plazas, boasting at most a dozen stores and space for two or three 
hundred cars, soon proved too small for more than neighborhood 
use. To remedy this deficiency, Muller built Northgate, which 
opened with 24 stores, including a McCurdy branch, in October 
1953; he later enlarged it, increasing the parking accommodations 
to over 2000 cars, and projected other new regional centers. 
Vasile persuaded Sibley’s to open a spacious branch in his South 
Town Plaza, opened in 1956; the largest in the Rochester area, it 
cost an estimated $4 million and housed 24 stores on its 43-acre 
plot, with accommodations for 3500 cars. In spite of their hopes, 
the leading merchants could see no end in sight. 

The mushrooming of a dozen motels or tourist courts on 
Rochester’s outskirts was another sign of its metropolitan growth. 
Two luxurious new inns opened within the city—the Treadway 
on lower East Avenue in 1954 and the Towne House on Elmwood 
at Mt. Hope four years later. Each provided first-class dining as 
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well as sleeping accommodations and space for more than one 
hundred cars. Other new dining places appeared, some catering 
to the cosmopolitan tastes of the emerging metropolis, but none 
acquired the size and few the permanence of the Manhattan 
restaurant, which celebrated its semi-centennial in 1955 in re- 
modeled quarters on lower East Avenue, where tables for 400 
attracted upwards of 3000 daily. 

The banks, which supplied most of the funds for the construc- 
tion or remodeling of Rochester’s expanding commercial facilities, 
and which hastened in these years to rebuild or redecorate their 
own quarters as well, were encouraged by FHA and GI insurance 
provisions to extend generous credit to new home owners. Despite 
the construction of several large garden-apartment projects and the 
creation of many other rental units by the conversion of old man- 
sions, the number of single homes increased; moreover the per- 
centage of owner-occupied dwelling units in Rochester's metro- 
politan area had by 1950 mounted from 42 to 50 since 1929. 
The local Real Estate Board developed a multiple-listing arrange- 
ment which facilitated its transactions, and one enterprising agent, 
John T. Nothnagle, opened a “Gallery of Homes” in 1950, at 
which prospective buyers could canvass a wide selection of 
photographed offerings and thus expedite their search. Encouraged 
by the response, Nothnagle established branch galleries to serve 
the outlying districts. 

The banks likewise opened new branches on the outer fringe, 
several with drive-in facilities that permitted motorists to make 
their deposits from the car window. Moreover, the bankers, who 
had launched a consolidation movement some years before, now 
negotiated new mergers that greatly strengthened the four leading 
commercial banks that survived. Each acquired additional branches 
downtown or in the suburbs and extended its operations into 
outlying towns in the Genesee banking district. The savings banks, 
denied similar privileges, redoubled their efforts to develop public- 
relations policies in an effort to woo the new deposits needed to 
finance Rochester’s metropolitan expansion. 

Most of the architects (in more than one sense) of Rochester's 
expansion were members of its active Society of Architects. Many 
of them were associated as partners in a half-dozen firms, each of 
which designed impressive buildings or important projects in these 
years. Kaelber & Waasdorp, who became Waasdorp & Northrup 
after the death of William Kaelber, were the principal architects 
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of the university and of the War Memorial. Donald Q. Faragher 
won the Fairchild Award in 1952 for his design of Hanover 
Houses and with Allen Macomber drafted the plans for East High 
School. Benedict M. Ade designed the new Airport terminal and, 
with Conway L. Todd, the Jewish Home for the Aged. C. Storrs 
Barrows was the architect for Fernwood, Cyril T. Tucker for the 
Culver-Ridge plaza, Michael J. De Angelis for the North Park 
Drive-In Theater, to mention only a few examples. Several of 
these men—Kaelber, Barrows, Faragher, Leo A. Waasdorp—were 
elected by the American Institute of Architects to its College of 
Fellows, and the annual exhibits of their commissioned work 
helped to quicken the city’s growth. 
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RENEWED INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 





O REAPPRAISAL of its commercial situation could obscure 

the fact that Rochester was primarily an industrial city, 

| one in which technology was more important than raw 
materials, the quality of the products more important than the 
economy of their delivery to market. Most issues of Rochester 
Commerce, especially after the adoption of the new format in 
1952, contained one or more feature articles on a specific local 
firm or industry. Even in 1957, when the editors endeavored to 
re-emphasize trade, they devoted one issue largely to industrial 
science, stressing the importance of research in the city’s economy. 
Of course the Chamber, in this and other respects, merely 
reflected and in some measure coordinated the dynamic energies 
and creative imagination that welled up within a host of the city’s 
major and minor firms. Old as well as new companies displayed 
entrepreneurial flexibility by recruiting fresh talent, ideas, and . 
capital from various sources, as in the case of fast-growing 
Haloid, or that of Stromberg-Carlson, which, however, sacrificed 
local control in the process. Old as well as new concerns exploited 
scientific discoveries to win new markets, as both the 125-year-old 
Puritan Soap Co. and the newly formed Kordite Co. demonstrated. 
Everywhere the caution and rigidity of the late depression years 
gave way to aggressive experimentation as local firms hastened to 


participate in the automation movement. 
Oe 


Eighteen firms regularly employed over a thousand workers 
each throughout the postwar years. Twenty-two others employed 
more than 500, and at least half of these increased their work 
force, briefly or permanently, to a thousand before the close of 
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the period. The Chamber listed these and some 500 smaller 
companies in annual or biannual compilations, classifying them 
according to size. A monthly Labor Market Letter, issued by the 
local office of the State Department of Labor, which gathered data 
on each firm’s employment, had recorded a drop in 1945 of nearly 
25,000 from the wartime peak of 121,000 factory workers in 
August 1943, but it reported a partial recovery in 1946. Industrial 
employment reached 110,000 the next July and fluctuated a thou- 
sand or so up and down during the next ten years as automation 
absorbed most of the new tasks created by expansion in output. 

Almost the only local industrialists who were able with im- 
punity to neglect scientific and other research efforts were the 
clothing manufacturers. They gave careful thought, however, to 
styling, and they strove to maintain good relations with their 
employees as a guarantee of the fine workmanship and high 
quality for which their products were famous. The four older 
firms, outgrowths of earlier mergers—Hickey-Freeman, Fashion 


Park, Timely Clothes, and Michaels, Stern—continued in that — 


order to serve the finer men’s-clothing market. Their work forces 
ranged between 1200 and 2000 and comprised approximately half 


those employed in this industry. Michaels, Stern, which absorbed _ 


Levy-Adler in 1951, maintained its leadership in output by intro- 


ducing improved machinery. All of these firms backed a program — 
that recruited skilled craftsmen from abroad to help maintain the — 











quality of their products, which they marketed through chains of | 


largely independent retailers. 


A fifth company, Bond Stores, Inc., vigorously expanded its | 


production facilities in Rochester. When Barney S. Ruben, its 
president, found two old factories he had leased to be inadequate, 


he boldly projected the construction of a new one on Goodman | 


Street, said to be the largest clothing factory in the world. He 


undertook to make suits for women as well as men and, soon after | 


the opening of his new factory, increased his work force to over 


4000. But competition in the low-priced field by producers in other | 


cities was keen, and, in spite of the wide market some 100. 


exclusive outlet stores assured to the Bond company, it never fully 
occupied the mammoth building. 


Although Rochester’s share in the national output of men’s” 
clothing was modest, its annual production of approximately 
1,500,000 suits and coats represented about five per cent of the 


total and dominated the quality field. Morton J. Baum of Hickey- ' 
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Freeman served as president of the Clothing Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America from 1952 until 1959 and helped to main- 
tain cordial relations with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Three other Rochester firms contributed to the broader men’s 
clothing market—Superba Cravats, a specialist in ties; the Roches- 
ter Button Co., which produced a major portion of the nation’s 
buttons; and the Hickok Manufacturing Co., whose belts brought 
a return of $17 million in 1948. Ray Hickok early developed a 
| specialty in sports belts; in 1954 he found a new and expanding 
market—safety belts for airplane and automobile passengers— 
which enabled him to stabilize his work force at around 1100. 

Technological improvements, as in the clothing field, reached 
some but not all producers of non-durable goods, and expansion 
was spotty. A few of the graphic-arts firms and food processors 
made noteworthy developments. Several of Rochester's 175 print- 
ing establishments specialized, as in the past and with little 
change, in horticultural catalogues; several others manufactured 
and printed paper boxes and paper bags and developed new 
materials for commercial wrappings. One company, the Lawyers 
Co-operative, maintained its position as the largest publisher of 
law books in the country; another, the Todd Co., produced in 
Rochester and at branch factories elsewhere a major portion of 
the world’s printed checks. None of the others (except the Gannett 
Newspapers, to be discussed later, which employed 1100 at 
Rochester in 1955) rivaled these two in size, yet a number of 
printing firms, specializing in advertising and promotional bro- 
chures, enjoyed a vigorous growth. Case-Hoyt opened a new 
building on St. Paul Street in 1948; the Rochester Electrotype & 
Engraving Co. celebrated its centennial in 1957 with plans for 
expansion. 

Long the center of New York State’s canning and freezing 
industries, Rochester continued to supply the headquarters for 
several important firms and associations. The lush output of the 
fruit belt, extending forty miles east and west of the Genesee, and 
the verdant produce of area truck farms made its metropolitan 
hub a leading market in the Northeast for fresh and canned 
apples, cherries, peaches, tomatoes, cabbages, carrots, and corn. 
Except for milk, two thirds of which was now imported from 
neighboring counties, Monroe produced most of its basic food 
supplies and an abundance for export. Its breweries, chief of 
which was the Genesee Brewing Co., turned out 31,000,000 
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gallons in 1955; its bakeries, led by the Hathaway Co., produced 
850,000 loaves per week besides other products. 

Three firms achieved national prominence. The Tobin Packing 
Co., ranking, with its out-of-town branches, as the largest in the 
East, erected an addition to its sprawling plant on Maple Street 
and introduced new machinery to compress and package its meat 
products. Widely famed for its Arpeako brands, the company’s 
sales soared to $60,000,000 a year, second only to Eastman’s total. 
Though concentrating on a narrower specialty, R. T. French was 
even more widely famous for its mustards and other spices, and 
also for bird seed; it absorbed the Good Luck Food Co. in 1946 
and, after experimenting with a pre-cooked potato product, 
established the Instant Potato Co. as a local subsidiary. The 
Gerber Products Co. of Fremont, Michigan, a specialist in baby 
foods, leased the old Curtice Brothers plant at Rochester in 1949; 
it soon purchased and remodeled that factory, tripling its output. 
Despite the loss of the Clapp Baby Foods factory on Mt. Read 


Boulevard, which the Duffy-Mott Co. purchased in 1953 and 
removed to Williamson in Wayne County, Rochester, because of — 
the Gerber branch, held its position as one of the largest pro- — 


ducers in this field. 


Although not a major center for chemical industries, Rochester _ 


had several important firms in this field and others, still more | 
important, that were closely related to it. The city’s oldest com- 


pany, dating from the establishment of a pioneer soap works in — 
1823, was reorganized as the Puritan Co. in 1938; five years later 
its backers established a subsidiary known as the Genesee Research — 
Co. to develop new chemical detergents and related products. | 


Other expansions in this field included that of the Rochester 


Germicide Co., which acquired a string of 200 distributors by 
1947, and that of the Strasenburgh Co., which launched the | 
construction of a modern new drug factory in suburban Henrietta — 
in 1957. But it was a new company founded in 1946 by Richard 


and Howard Samuels, two returning servicemen, that enjoyed the 


5 


most rapid growth. Profiting from Howard’s earlier study at 
M.LT. of the problems of making and distributing vinyl coated 
clotheslines, the brothers quickly expanded a $25,000 venture into 
a $2,000,000 enterprise known as the Kordite Co., which they 
located at nearby Macedon. The Textron Co., which hastened to — 


purchase it in 1955, soon increased its work force to over 1000 


ee 
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but sold out, three years later, to the National Distillers & 
Chemical Co. of New York. 

If none of the firms chiefly concerned with chemical production 
was a major employer in this period, two whose lines were tangent 
had attained large size. Eastman, of course, was deeply involved 
in chemical research and production, but we shall discuss it below. 
Few firms were more important to the chemical and food indus- 
tries than the Pfaudler Co. whose glass-lined tanks provided a 
means for the safe storage and handling of corrosive chemicals 
as well as of valuable pharmaceutical and food products and other 
|liquids that required safeguards against contamination. Under the 
leadership of Mercer Brugler, the Pfaudler Co. nearly doubled 
lits sales in the ten years ending in 1957. In October of that year, 
\the company merged with the Permutit Co. of New York to 
become Pfaudler Permutit with its headquarters and largest 
|factories in Rochester. 

Ol 

Several automotive and electrical firms, already among the 
city’s largest, displayed new vitality in these years. Both the Delco 
and the Rochester Products divisions of General Motors built 
new additions and developed new specialties; jointly they em- 
| ployed a total of some 9000 workers in 1954. Paul H. Rutherford, 
who succeeded Halblieb on his retirement in 1948, supervised the 
equipment of Delco’s modern new plant on Lyell Avenue for the 
production of electrical appliances. As the largest manufacturer 
lof automatic heaters and automatic motors, of which it turned out 
several million annually, it was the biggest Rochester consumer of 
steel (40,000 tons) and copper. The Cunningham factory, under 
the management of Peter Cunningham, great-grandson of the 
founder, turned to electronics after the war to produce crossbar 
switches and other items for the radio and television market. 
Harry P. Toppin and H. M. Sylvester reorganized the old F. A. 
Smith company into the Fasco Corp. in 1947 and shifted from the 
manufacture of auto parts to the production of electric fans and 
other motors, thus increasing their work force to 1700 in five 
years. 

In its fiercely competitive field, Stromberg-Carlson enlisted new 
technological and managerial skills as it sought new specialties. 
Dr. Ray H. Manson, with 100 inventions to his credit, succeeded 
Wesley M. Angle as president in 1945 but stepped out four years 
later when the company brought in Robert C. Tait, vice-president 
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of the Genesee Valley Trust Co., in order to strengthen its finan- 
cial position for new ventures. Tait promoted the development of 
WHAM-TV, the first television station in Rochester, which 
commenced operation in 1949; he speeded the production of 
receiving sets and frequency-modulation radios. By the introduc- 
tion of new production methods he increased the company’s 
earnings in 1954, despite a drop off in sales; but the latter 
situation was ominous, and early the next year Tait seized the 
opportunity to merge with General Dynamics. As the Stromberg- 
Carlson division of that expansive national firm, it sold WHAM 
and WHAM-TV and began to develop a new specialty in elec- 
tronics. In spite of the erection of new factories at its old site on 
Carlson Road at a cost of $5 million, the new field offered such 
vast opportunities that the company purchased the mammoth 
Bond factory on North Goodman Street for $10 million in 1956. 
The company made it a center for electronics production and 
research, thus freeing the old plant for specialization in telecom- 
munications. Its employment doubled in five years, reaching 8000, 
second highest in the city, by 1957. 





Stromberg-Carlson was not the first local company to seize — 
the advantages offered by merging with a large national concern. — 


The Consolidated Machine Tool Co., itself a merger of several 
widely scattered competitors in 1922, acquired an additional plant 
at Philadelphia in 1947 and brought its equipment and some of 
its key workers to Rochester. When, four years later, the manage- 
ment sold out to the Farrel-Birmingham Co. of Connecticut, the 
Rochester division continued to employ some 500 men in the 
production of giant machines and presses for industrial customers. 
A still-earlier consolidation, the American Laundry Machine Co., 
dating from 1907, opened a new factory to provide better facilities 
for its Rochester division, which employed 800 workers in 1951. 

Yawman & Erbe passed through a succession of mergers. They 
commenced in 1950, when a Chicago investor purchased a majority 
of the stock and operated the local plant in conjunction with other 
scattered office-furniture factories. Rochester men regained control 
in 1954, only to sell out again a year later to the Sterling Precision 
Instrument Co. of Delaware, which sold in turn to the Sterling Co. 


| 
i 
' 


of Buffalo in 1957. Shifting management and other uncertainties _ 


reduced the work force to 400 in 1951, but many old employees 


remained to join in celebrating the plant’s 75th anniversary in 


1955, when the employment again reached 600. 
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The Commercial Controls Co., brought from California to 
Rochester in 1941 and established with the joint backing of the 
Todd Co. and International Business Machines, was sold to local 
investors after the war. Charles R. Ogsbury, its president, com- 
menced with the manufacture of postal meters and check cancelers 
and soon acquired patent rights on the Flexowriter and the Justo- 
writer. The firm also purchased an electromode concern in 1946 
and moved the plant to Rochester to occupy a nearby factory on 
Leighton Avenue. Control passed to the Equity Co. of New York, 
in 1951, and six years later to the Friden Calculating Machine Co. 
of California, which promptly ordered an enlargement of both 
Rochester divisions. 

Several other machine companies had already consolidated with 
outside firms. One was the General Railway Signal Co., which 
continued to enjoy a thriving business, employing 1000 or more 
at its West Avenue plant. The American Brake Shoe Co. had 
three small divisions in the city; and in the Greater Rochester area, 
General Electric acquired an appliance factory at Brockport and 
another at more distant Clyde. Still the great majority of small 
factories (Rochester had over 150 employing from 50 to 500 
workers in various industries in 1956) retained their independ- 
ence, marketing their products through wholesale jobbers or by 
contracts with major firms. The city’s several hundred smaller 
shops, employing less than 50 workers each, represented the 
fertile embryos from which a few great industrial specialists might 
yet emerge. 

One such giant, the Gleason Works, was the product of several 
decades of growth. E. Blakeney Gleason, grandson of the founder, 
succeeded his father as president in 1947 and three years later 
celebrated the firm’s 85th birthday. Company engineers developed 
several new gear-cutting machines in these years, raising the total 
of its products in this key field to 62 and maintaining its position 
as the world’s leading manufacturer of such devices. A mounting 
flood of orders justified the erection of a new addition to its 
factories on University Avenue and enabled the Gleason Works 
to increase its work force to 2800 in 1955. 

Ol 


Of course Rochester industry continued to specialize in the fields 
of photography, optics, and scientific instruments. These firms 
employed over 40 per cent of its factory workers, a concentration 
that tended to increase. Their growth stemmed from new in- 
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ventions, from the vigorous development of new products and 
the promotion of new markets, and from a dynamic local man- 
agement that was ready to assume the initiative in expansion, 
generally drawing outside firms under Rochester leadership rather 
than vice versa. A few other Rochester companies (notably 
Pfaudler, which added four new American plants to its four 
foreign subsidiaries when it became Pfaudler Permutit in 1957), 
followed this method of extending their hold on world markets, 
but most of this aggressive expansion occurred in the city’s 
specialized fields. 

Taylor Instrument Companies had already established branches 
in Canada, England, and Australia before the war. To maintain 
leadership, Lewis B. Swift had early embarked on a research 
program which led to the production of new measurement gauges 
and automatic control instruments; Raymond E. Olson, who suc- 
ceeded Swift as president in 1951, expanded these operations. 
The Ritter Dental Co. had likewise acquired a foreign subsidiary 
under the leadership of Mrs. Adeline Ritter Shumway in earlier 
years. Her retirement in 1953 made way for the advancement of 
Edward J. Ries to board chairman; her son, F. Ritter Shumway, 
became president and soon expanded the plant on West Avenue 
in order to speed the manufacture of the company’s newly re- 
designed dental equipment. The Wilmot Castle Co., makers of 
hospital sterilizers, surgical lamps, and other medical equipment, 
responded to the rapid growth of its market by moving in 1955 
to a modern new plant on East Henrietta Road. 

Bausch & Lomb, with branches in England and Canada, opened 


a third in Brazil in 1957. Although the company could not — 


maintain the volume of production it had achieved in the war — 


years, when its total employment for a time exceeded 13,000, 


it purchased most of the new facilities erected for its use by the ~ 


government during the war; it also acquired and remodeled the 
old Art-in-Buttons plant in order to speed the production of 


bifocal lenses for an increasing demand. Carl S. Hallauer, who | 


succeeded Joseph F. Taylor as president in 1954, journeyed to Los 


Angeles the next year to receive an Oscar from the Academy of | 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences; it honored the company for its 


perfection and production of Cinemascope camera and projection 
lenses, and Hallauer characteristically accepted it in behalf of the 
firm’s 6600 employees. 


Renewed competition among giant corporations after the war 
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created new hazards for many small firms unable to devote large 
sums to research and promotion. It had seemed advisable to L. 
Dudley Field and his associates at the Defender Photo Supply Co. 
to accept an offer of the du Pont Co. of Delaware to buy them out 
in 1945. Field was replaced as manager a year later, and a succes- 
sion of new executives arrived as the years passed, but du Pont 
continued to employ approximately 600 workers in the manufac- 
ture of sensitized papers at its Defender division on Driving Park 
Avenue. 

Other large companies were eager to acquire branches in Roch- 
ester. Thus in 1949 the Bell & Howell Co. purchased the 
unfinished factory of the Kryptar Co., also on Driving Park, and 
remodeled it for the production of microfilm. The Shuron Optical 
Co. of Geneva, with one branch factory at Rochester, opened a 
second plant in the city in order to fill its expanding orders, third 
largest in its field. Edward A. Springer, president of the Wollen- 
sak Optical Co. after 1949, could not resist a merger offer that 
came in 1953 from the Revere Camera Co. of Chicago, but again 
the Rochester plant continued its old specialty, the production of 
fast shutters and special lenses. 

In similar fashion, the Graflex Co., disgorged by Eastman in 
compliance with a court order in 1926, became, three decades 
later, a division of the General Precision Equipment Co. The high 
quality of its cameras and the favor they enjoyed among press 
photographers encouraged Gaylord C. Whitaker, the company’s 
vigorous young president after 1949, to select a new site in 1955 
for a modern factory in suburban Pittsford. The opportunity to 
design the new layout for more diversified production hastened 
the General Precision offer, while the chance to acquire a chain 
of new sales outlets across the country prompted its quick accept- 
ance by Graflex, whose labor force ranged between 700 and 900 
in postwar years. 

Joseph C. Wilson, who succeeded his father as president of 
Haloid in 1946, chose the more venturesome course of developing 
fresh markets. The company’s merger, a decade before, with 
Rectigraph, of Rochester, had added the production of an excellent 
photo-copying machine to that of its own Haloid record paper; it 
had also greatly strengthened the firm’s research and management 
staffs. To improve its competitive position in a field dominated 
by Eastman, du Pont, and other giants, Haloid developed a sales 
force of 100 men and a string of 17 branch offices. Still its 
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situation seemed precarious, and Wilson boldly seized an oppor- 
tunity sighted by John A. Dessauer, head of the research staff, to 
back and acquire control in 1948 of a research project at the 
Barttelle Memorial Institute in Columbus where a new electro- 
photographic process invented by Charles F. Carson was being 
perfected. After investing large sums in the project, Haloid was 
able, in 1950, to place a commercially practical Xerox machine 
on the market. The phenomenal success of the new dry process, 
which makes electrostatic copies of documents and pictures on 
paper or other substances, encouraged Haloid to open branches in 
Canada and England in 1954, and to acquire a new site for a 
modern plant in suburban Webster. 

A staunch believer in cooperation, Wilson surrounded himself 
with an able team of vice-presidents from the start. He also 
endeavored to develop good relations with his 1100 employees, 
the several hundred technicians and office workers, as well as 
those represented by the Amalgamated Photographic Supply 
Workers, an affiliate of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. As 
sales soared to $20 million a year, a budget of one million for — 
research enabled the company to place new products on the | 
market—a Photo-Flo recorder in 1954 and, two years later, an 
Xerox for etching copper plates. The complexity of its patents — 
prompted the election of its attorney, Sol M. Linowitz, as vice- 
president in charge of patents and licensing in 1954; agreements — 
were soon made for a mutual exchange of certain patent rights _ 
with Bell & Howell of Chicago and with Century Electronics of | 
Tulsa. The company occupied the first portion of its new Webster | 
plant in 1958. 

Phenomenal as was the rise of Haloid and a few other small | 
firms, the growth of Eastman Kodak was even more remarkable. - 
Its great size precluded percentage increases such as Kordite - 
achieved, but after doubling its net earnings between 1942 and 
1947, it more than doubled them again during the next decade. | 
Indeed, except for 1949 when the sales, the net earnings, and the » 
wages all dropped below the preceding record season, each yeat | 
registered a gain in two or all of these categories. The companys | 
net earnings declined in 1951 and 1952 chiefly because of the | 
sharp rise in federal taxes occasioned by the Korean crisis and | 
the Cold War, but its mounting income fully absorbed that heavy — 
drain by 1954. Each succeeding year brought gratifying advances. 
Shareholders living in Monroe County increased from 11,000 to 
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18,000 in these years and saw their returns double in value 
although their holdings declined from 26 to 23 per cent of the 
total. The benefits added to the community’s still larger share of 
the wage dividends paid annually enriched Rochester by sums 
increasing from approximately $12 to $36 million a year during 
the decade. The company’s local employees, who fluctuated 
between 33,000 and 35,000 in this period, received, in total wages 
and fringe benefits, annual sums that mounted in Rochester from 
$122 to $257 million. 

Although inflation eradicated part of these statistical advances, 
the gains remained substantial and exceeded those of industry 
generally. Kodak directors took pride in the fact that their price 
advances were successfully held at a modest fraction of the infla- 
tionary average, thus tending to check that movement. They were 
gratified to note that their wage and other employee policies had 
reduced the annual turnover to less than one in five by 1948, much 
below the industrial average, and brought it down to one in nine 
by the close of the period. They were still more pleased to report 
that, despite huge investments for additional buildings and for 
plant and equipment improvements, the annual sums ranging 
from $30 to $57 million had not depleted the steadily mounting 
reserves nor entailed any borrowing. The working capital and the 
total net assets had likewise increased each year. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, first among the group of able executives 
who directed Eastman’s growth, served as president until 1952 
when he became chairman of the board and Albert K. Chapman 
took over as president. Folsom, called to Washington for full- 
time duties that year, was replaced as treasurer by Archibald H. 
Robinson, while Dr. Cyril J. Staud succeeded the aging Dr. Ken- 
neth Mees as vice-president in charge of research in 1955. A dozen 
other vice-presidents, chosen by the top management, directed the 
Operations in Rochester and supervised developments at the com- 
pany’ American and foreign branches. 

Kodak had maintained production at its subsidiaries in England, 
Canada, and Australia during the war and re-established itself 
in France and Germany in 1946; it increased its sales houses and 
processing stations in foreign lands to 150 by 1957. The annual 
report that year estimated the Rochester firm’s equity in foreign 
offices and plants at $120.2 million, which was much less than it 
had invested at Kingsport in Tennessee Eastman, although the 
new plant at Longview, Texas, was not yet so large. Indeed the 
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company’s holdings outside Rochester represented much less than 
half of its total, and more than half the $500 million spent dur- 
ing this decade for additions, replacements, and improvements in 
its American plants and offices was expended in Rochester. Never- 
theless the millions it invested elsewhere helped to broaden the 
city’s economic horizon. It was not necessary to argue interna- 
tionalism at Eastman either during or after the war. 

The company’s continued expansion proved a great boon to 
Rochester. Its directors hastened to purchase the new factories 
built near the Hawk-Eye Works by the government during the 
war; they erected additional buildings at the central Camera 
Works and at Kodak Park—a construction program that power- 
fully stimulated the building trades in Rochester and, with new 
installations of machinery, greatly increased output. The new 
efficiency in production, as automation took hold, enabled the 
company to cut costs in face of mounting wages and other soar- 
ing expenses. But its sales, in the flourishing postwar market, de- 
pended less on the competitive level of its prices than on the qual- 
ity and adequacy of its products. Fully aware of this situation, 
Kodak spent millions each year on research; indeed the new lab- 
oratories, built for the use of Mees, Staud, and many of the 1600 
engaged by the close of the period in research and development, 
held the key to Eastman’s future. 

Of course the future in 1946 soon became the present, and all 
too soon the past. Many of the laboratory’s new discoveries were 
quickly developed into new products, some to be discarded as the 
decade advanced. Fortunately many new products or new improve- 
ments attained lasting qualities and won a wide market, notably 
the world’s first commercial production of synthetic vitamin A, 
the Brownie movie camera and projector, the motion picture 
camera for TV use, several new brands of color, speed, and 
X-ray films, including a 35 mm. safety film, the continuous paper 
processor, the Wide Field Ektar lenses, the Verifax copier, the 
high-speed Tri-X Panchromatic negative film for motion pictures 
and for still rolls. 

In sum, despite the dual impacts of automation and consolida- 
tion, the Rochester metropolitan area maintained its character as 
a prosperous industrial center. Its separate establishments, still 


exceeding 1000 in 1959, gave employment to 106,000 workers, — 


whose total effort added $1 billion to the value of the county’s 
products for the first time that year. Although the number em- 
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ployed was down slightly from earlier peaks, the payroll reached 
a new high. Not only did advances in output exceed 25 per cent 
in the photographic, optical, and instrament companies, but also 
and more strikingly in the fields of electrical machinery, of fab- 
ricated metal products, and of food and kindred products. Roch- 
ester retained its position of third largest industrial center in the 
state and tweny-first in the nation. 

If, by a careful husbanding of their reserves, most Rochester 
industrialists avoided a resort to the banks for major loans, even 
during a period of expansion, their mergers and other corporate 
transformations enhanced the importance of their legal advisers. 
Not only did each firm have its private attorneys, some of whom 
rose to influential positions in the company’s hierarchy, as in the 
case of Hargrave at Eastman or that of Linowitz at Haloid, but 
many of them also relied heavily on the legal firms associated 
with these men or on other local firms for legal counsel on all 
important transactions. 

The quality of the bar in Rochester was high in many fields, 
partly because of the specialization achieved as many of the city’s 
800 practicing lawyers became associated with one of a dozen or 
more leading law firms in order to pool their talents. The goal 
in most cases was to achieve recognition in the company’s name, 
although that was seldom possible in the strongest firms. Thus 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devon & Day had 19 partners in 1953, includ- 
ing many of the city’s ablest lawyers who were willing to forego 
separate mention because of other benefits. Harris, Beach, Keat- 
ing, Wilcox & Dale had 14 partners but found room in its title 
for Linowitz who joined the firm in 1957. Other leading partner- 
ships included Branch, Moot & Branch; Chamberlain, Page & 
D’ Amanda; Goldstein, Goldman & Goldman; Lomenzo, Salzman, 
LaBue & Witt; MacFarlane, Harris, Dankoff, Martin & Smith; 
Oviatt, Gilman, O’Brien & Forman; Remington, Gifford, Willey 
& Williams; Strang, Bodine, Wright & Combs, and several more, 
as well as a host of lawyers practicing singly or in pairs. 

Many other attorneys found employment in the legal depart- 
ments of the larger firms or in the editorial division at the Law- 
yers Co-operative Publishing Co. The number of patent lawyers 
and agents mounted as that activity increased, and 31 of them 
gathered in 1954 to form the Rochester Patent Law Association. 
Some of these men also belonged to the Rochester Bar Associa- 
tion, which increased its enrollment to 850 by 1957, including 
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some 30 judges. Each of its successive presidents attained emi- 
nence in some field, as when Arthur V. D. Chamberlain became 
not only president of the State Bar Association in 1951, but also 
of the National Conference of Bar Association Presidents two 
years later. Each maintained a busy schedule of luncheon forums 
and committee meetings, and early in 1958 the members voted to 
employ a full-time executive secretary and, as the Bar Association 
of Monroe County, to serve the entire metropolitan area. 
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CIVIC AND POLITICAL REJUVENATION 


OCHESTER’s dynamic economy pumped new vitality into its 
R civic and political affairs. Many other forces contributed to 
the community’s rejuvenation—notably a resurgent popu- 
lation growth, both locally and nationally, and a sharp political 
contest at Albany, with each major party striving to outdistance its 
rival in meeting the state’s problems. Because of its concern for 
local autonomy, the city resisted these latter forces for a time, but 
its pulsating growth in industrial and commercial fields soon 
alerted many political leaders and quickened their civic efforts. 
Fortunately Rochester discovered that its earlier hold-the-line 
policy, if now outmoded, had at least provided a sound fiscal base 
for vigorous new ventures. 


Successive reports from the health bureau, disclosing record- 
breaking birth totals in the late 1940’s, awakened Rochester to 
its unexpected potentialities for growth. The delivery of two sets 
of triplets at Strong Memorial Hospital in 1947 contributed a 
dramatic note that year, when the resident birth rate soared to 
23.2 per 1000 and prepared the city for a much larger population 
increase than the census takers actually found in 1950. Yet the 
fact that the official count proved disappointing served to em- 
phasize the metropolitan character of Rochester's growth, and the 
Bureau of Municipal Research soon produced a table that showed 
the spread of the city’s overflow into the suburbs. As Rochester 
maintained a surplus of births over deaths of approximately 
3500 during each of the next seven years, confidence in its own 
vitality was restored, and pressure for the integration of its metro- 
politan subdivisions was intensified. 
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In the late forties, however, many Rochesterians experienced a 
measure of uncertainty and disillusionment. In spite of the en- 
viable rating attained by the city in successive national surveys 
that classified urban communities according to their merits, some 
of its residents responded with disgruntled answers in the fall 
of 1947 to another survey which sought to determine the degree 
of its “moral integration.” Although the questions and the samp- 
ling technique failed to win credence for its findings, the survey 
uncovered a disquieting malaise among rank and file citizens, 
many of whom were critical of the complacency and aloofness 
of their leaders. Their complaints, however, were apparently not 
sufficient to prompt action at the polls, for the number of voters 
dropped off sharply in these years from the 170,000 high of 1940 
to 154,000 in 1948 and to much lower levels at local elections. 

Dissatisfied with the leadership of both major parties, some 
voters supported the American Labor Party, others founded a new 
Liberal Party; many more simply stayed at home. Republican strat- 
egists, relying on the personal integrity of their leaders and on 
the fiscal soundness of the hold-the-line policy, failed to sense 
the changing temper of an expansive community. Banking on a 
3 to 1 registration lead in the city, with better than 4 to 1 in the 
towns, Broderick turned a deaf ear to pleas for salary increments, 


for public housing, and for other civic improvements. When a — 


long-delayed cost-of-living increase was finally promised in June 


1948, but not to take effect until October, even the press became | 


impatient for a bolder policy. With the appointment of City 
Treasurer Robert P. Aex as budget director in August, a boost 


f 


of $300 was announced at the end of the month and another $100 — 


was promised for January. 


This decision, which had been deferred until the returns from — 


a new business-privilege tax could be gauged, came so shortly be- 


fore the election that it suggested a political motive, yet the con- 
tests in 1948 were on the state and national levels. Dissension 
among the Democrats had given further assurance to their op- 
ponents until Abraham Chatman led the Political Action Commit- 


tee of the joint labor forces in an endorsement of Truman and of | 
the entire Democratic ticket in September. Unionists, indignant — 
over the Taft-Hartley Act passed by the 80th Congress, could not © 


of course blame Dewey, yet the hearty support he now received | 
from Wadsworth, Gannett, Hallauer, and others who publicly de- 


fended that act, drew no cheers from their ranks. Indeed the vig- 
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orous championship of the workingman’s cause by the PAC may 
have attracted sufficient votes from disgruntled members of the 
non-union groups, who also found a spokesman in Clayton J. 
Faulkner, chairman of the policeman’s wage committee, to swing 
the city and the county as well into the Democratic column on 
November 2. 

Shocked by this unexpected result, Republican leaders pre- 
pared to trim their sails. Though staunchly committed to the 
pay-as-you-go policy and still determined to liquidate the debt, 
Broderick and Weller had collaborated with State Comptroller 
Frank Moore in devising a scheme for increased state aid in 1946; 
both City Manager Cartwright and County Manager Smith had 
helped, two years later, to draft a bill levying a business-privilege 
tax, which was described as a model for hard-pressed cities 
throughout the land. These revenues now enabled the city to 
improve its wage rates and to launch some long-deferred public 
works. 

Still something more was needed to head off political revolt. 
After much deliberation over the flight of residents to the suburbs 
and over the progressive deterioration of many old sections of 
the city, Broderick finally approved action on the housing front. 
Cartwright and Councilman Frank E. Van Lare visited Baltimore 
to study its widely-famed attack on the slums. Pressed on every 
side, the City Council moved in June 1949 to adopt a new ordi- 
nance regulating the sanitary conditions in private homes; it also 
assumed responsibility for the erection of a public housing project 
to be subsidized by the state. Unfortunately the proposed loca- 
tion, on city-owned land approved by the state, aroused the out- 
spoken opposition of an adjoining Polish neighborhood, and the 
chastened city administration hastened to seek a new site on Han- 
over Street in Rochester’s most blighted slum area. 

These changes in Republican strategy anticipated a partial shift 
in leadership. Broderick, who had overcome his reticence and 
issued a blast against the “debilitating effects of New Dealism” in 
March, reluctantly set the stage for the public housing venture 
before announcing his own retirement as party chairman in June. 
That latter decision was made on his doctor’s advice, but the 
selection of dark-horse candidate Fred I. Parrish as the new chair- 
man displayed astute political sense. 

A former president of the Master Plumbers Association and 
active in Masonic circles, Parrish had served the party as commit- 
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teeman for many years. Respected for his honesty and friendly 
disposition, he had won repeated election as supervisor of the 
18th Ward in the sharply contested northeast district. His elec- 
tion as chairman in July had general endorsement. When the 
joint announcement, two weeks later, of the resignation of George 
T. Manning as leader of the 4th Ward and the decision of Clar- 
ence E. Jennings not to seek re-election as its supervisor stirred 
speculation of a political revolt, Parrish and Gordon Howe, in 
his second year as chairman of the Board of Supervisors, man- 
aged to restore harmony and to keep Manning in his place. It did, 
however, seem desirable to bring younger men to the fore, and 
with the withdrawal of Ross E. Erwin after eleven years on the 
City Council, Parrish chose Peter Barry to stand with the four 
former councilmen-at-large in the crucial election that fall. 


The 1949 contest was the most exciting local election in many 
years. Despite the loss of Broderick’s leadership, the Republicans 
gained much favorable publicity when his death early in October 


brought a flood of tributes from state and local leaders who re- 
viewed and praised his long career in public service. The Demo- | 
crats received outside assistance, too, as former governor Lehman | 


consented to run for Wagner’s seat in the Senate. His candidacy 


helped to mobilize local leaders and to draw them into the cam- — 
paign of party candidates for the city council. One of these, Rob- | 


ert R. Corris, proved especially effective in his attacks on the Re- 
publican administration. Excitement mounted as election day ap- 


proached. WHAM-TV staged a dramatic telecast on October 31 _ 


in which David E. Kessler of its news bureau and G. Curt Ger- 


ling, publisher of the Rochester Sum, fired questions at Barry and — 


Corris while Jack Ross served as moderator. 


When the polls closed, the Republicans retained power, yet 
it was not a traditional victory. Barry, a handsome bachelor and — 


former naval commander, as well as a member of an Old Flower 


City family, led the field with 68,527 votes; two of his Republi- _ 
can colleagues placed second and third. But Corris and Lawrence 
G. Edenhofer, who won the fourth and fifth places, were the. 
first Democrats to secure seats there in eight years, and the party 


hastened to celebrate. It rejoiced, too, over the election of Mrs. , 
Isabel M. Powers to the school board and over Lehman’s victory 
in the state. Even the Times-Union ‘welcomed the advent” of 
Democratic members on the City Council. “We believe,” Editor 
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Miller declared, ‘‘that a constructive minority can result in good 
government.” At least the days of one-party rule were over. 
eZ 


Public pressure for a more aggressive civic program had been 
mounting for several years. Robert E. Ginna, vice-president of the 
RG&E and vice-chairman of the Civic Development Council, had 
chided the city fathers early in 1947 for their inaction. “We have 
been trying to preserve the status quo in Rochester for thirty-five 
years, and it can’t be done,” he declared in an address on city 
planning before the Junior Chamber. The press frequently publi- 
cized urgent civic needs, and many correspondents attacked the 
hold-the-line policy as miserly and short-sighted. Yet the time 
required more than a loosening of the purse strings, for several 
important decisions had to be reached—notably on the subway, 
the war memorial, and the state-city highway program—before 
constructive action could occur. 

Long considered a white elephant, the subway seemed for a 
time in the mid-forties to have justified its great cost. Gas ration- 
ing and transit shortages had more than doubled its passenger 
load during the war, progressively boosting the total to over five 
million in 1947. Excited by the experience of operating in the 
black, Commerce Commissioner MacFarlin boldly projected an ex- 
tension of its rapid transit line to Kodak Park on the north and 
to a more accessible suburban terminus on the south. A sudden 
drop in the passenger load the next year, however, checked these 
improvements and prompted the city to seek outside advice to 
help determine a proper course. Nevertheless, when an expert 
loaned by the Erie Railroad recommended complete abandonment 
of the passenger service and of all freight east of Meigs Street, 
a Chamber committee and other groups protested loudly. Even 
after a second survey, by the New York engineering firm of Covy- 
erdale & Colpitts, endorsed the earlier report and recommended a 
more vigorous promotion of the freight facilities to be retained, 
indignant protests from many quarters again forestalled action. 

A decision on the War Memorial proved equally difficult. 
When the campaign for $2,500,000 to finance its construction 
fell $900,000 short of the goal in 1945, the committee failed to 
agree on a compromise plan. After a protracted period of debate, 
during which mounting costs made the original scheme obsolete, 
Chairman Arthur H. Ingle turned the question over in 1948 to 
city and county officials. Reluctant to abandon the project, the 
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City Council voted funds to strengthen the river retaining wall at 
the proposed site. The Supervisors authorized a county-wide refer- 
endum on a $4 million bond issue designed to meet the increased 
cost, now estimated at $5,463,000. Raymond Ball accepted chair- 
manship of a drive to promote a favorable vote. Unfortunately a 
slight majority of the 70,000 who cast ballots in the election of 
May 1949 opposed the measure. 

Yet supporters of the memorial refused to accept defeat. Since 
most of the 36,000 negative votes had come from the towns, 
while city residents, despite the light turnout, seemed to favor the 
measure, Mayor Dicker boldly appointed a new committee to 
recommend action. Reports that Syracuse and other metropolitan 
centers were moving ahead with similar plans spurred the com- 
mittee, headed by Paul Miller of the Gannett press, to bring in 
a vigorous report on January 1 proposing that the city take post- 
tive action ‘“‘as we enter the new year.” It suggested a somewhat 
modified design to cost only $4.5 million, a third of which was 
already in hand; it proposed that the first of two $1.5 million 
bond issues be quickly approved in order to launch the work. 
Councilman Corris, however, rose to protest. Noting that under | 
the city managet’s long-term finance plan, as adopted in 1941, | 
such bond issues required approval by the voters, he moved to» 
defer action, but the Republican majority voted him down, 6 to 2. | 
Test borings at the site of the old City-Hall Annex were made that 
fall, and the Council gave its unanimous approval of the first 
bond issue in November. . 

Whereas uncertain revenues and other fiscal problems delayed 
action on the subway and the war memorial, it was a difference - 
of opinion between city and state authorities that checked prog: | 
ress on the latter’s new highway plans for Rochester. Governor | 
Dewey’s ambitious scheme for the construction of a thruway across _ 
the state included provision for lateral expressways to nearby 
cities. When, in January 1946, Charles H. Sells, state superinten-_ 
dent of public works, submitted his plan for eastern and western — 
Thruway connections and for inner and outer loops and arterial 
expressways within Rochester, the city promptly engaged Ladislas 
Segoe, a nationally known planner from Cincinnati, to advise it. 
on these and other major developments. Many from Rochester at- 
tended the ceremonies at which Governor Dewey launched work 
on the state Thruway in July and October 1946, but criticism soon 
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developed within the city concerning the routes of its proposed 
arterial connections. 

Headed by Floyd F. Walkley, the city planning staff drafted a 
scheme that included 112 miles of expressways, in contrast with 
the 48-mile network proposed by the state. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that since many of the city’s proposals could be de- 
ferred, disagreement over the location of the major arterials was 
more significant than that over the extent of the program. Indeed 
it was local opposition to the state’s choice of University Avenue 
as the route for the eastern expressway that effectively blocked 
action in 1948. The trustees of the Chamber urged the city and 
the state to press for an agreement, and Editor Gannett, fearing 
that the state’s available funds might be expended elsewhere, 
proposed action on improvements wherever the two plans agreed. 
While the Citizens Tax League recommended caution, the Auto- 
mobile Club urged a quick decision. 

In spite of delay on the arterials, the City Planning Commission, 
under the able chairmanship of William G. Kaelber, hastened to 
review the official street plan. On its recommendation, many of 
the restrictions adopted two decades before as a part of the Bar- 
tholomew plan were scrapped, in October 1948, thus spurring 
merchants along several radial avenues to make improvements. 
Finally a decision by the state to abandon the University Avenue 
route and to explore the possibility of coming in along Monroe 
Avenue stirred new hope for practical action. 

Although the city had originally favored an approach east of 
the New York Central tracks, changes on the planning commis- 
sion prompted a fresh study of the problem. Bernard E. Finucane 
replaced Mrs. Alan Valentine on her departure from Rochester 
in 1948, and Harry P. Ruppert succeeded Kaelber, who died in 
November that year, as chairman. Walkley, meanwhile, had 
reached agreement with the state engineers concerning the western 
section of the Inner Loop, and at Segoe’s suggestion the com- 
mission and the staff explored the possibility of using the south- 
eastern end of the subway as a route for the eastern expressway. 

As a broad view of two of its major problems helped to sug- 
gest a joint solution of the subway and the expressway, so a com- 
prehensive approach to the city’s fiscal situation and a considera- 
tion of its metropolitan responsibilities disclosed several oppor- 
tunities for other forthright action. 

Such was the case with the airport. When the city’s hold-the- 
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line policy threatened to cost Rochester a generous draft of fed- 
eral aid for its expansion, arrangements were made in January 
1948 to sell it to the county, which promptly voted the necessary 
funds. Gordon A. Howe presided at the dedication of a new 
5000-foot runway early in October 1949 and again at the cere- 
monies opening the modern new terminal four years later. The 
total outlays by the county exceeded $3.5 million by that date, to 
which the federal government added $2.5 million; the results 
were abundantly evident in the thriving port, which boasted 49 
flights a day and served 20,000 passengers a month. 

A solution of the city’s water problem was not so easy, although 
the proper course was already apparent. An earlier political 
squabble over the Bogus Point project, advanced by the Democrats 
in 1934, had seemed to commit the Republicans to an exclusive 
use of upland sources, but events now ruled otherwise. A severe 
shortage during a dry spell in 1949 and a sharp indictment by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters finally prompted the 
City Council to direct Cartwright to negotiate for the purchase of 
surplus water from the Kodak Company and to erect a pumping 
station and filtering plant near its Lake Ontario intake pipes. The 
total outlays, which exceeded $5.5 million over the next five years, 
were covered by the water revenues and enabled the city to come 
to the aid of the Monroe County Water Authority when sev- 
eral towns faced a short supply in 1953 and after. 

ol 

Throughout his administration City Manager Cartwright dis- 
played great confidence in career men. When occasion permitted, 
he not only promoted Aex and Cleon G. Wait to higher fiscal 
posts, but also named Donald H. Foote as commetce commission- 
er when MacFarlin resigned, and Edward F. Nier as head of the 
department of public works in 1948. The appointment of David 
B. Brady, a former school teacher and administrator, as commis- 
sioner of public safety, caused some surprise a year later, but the 
selection was generally attributed to Broderick. Unfortunately the 
city’s hold-the-line policy denied salary advances, and frequent 
resignations occured, as when William F. Pitkin quit as super- 
intendent of parks in 1950 after receiving word of a $200 raise, 
the first in six years. Nier resigned for somewhat similar reasons 


a year later, and William H. Emerson, as corporation counsel, — 
the next. In each case Cartwright advanced an able assistant— _ 
Wilbur E. Wright in parks, Harold B. McElwain in public works, 
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/and Miss Honora A. Miller to corporation counsel—thus help- 
ing to sustain staff morale, but the pressure for more forthright 


action on salaries was mounting. 

Pressure for more extensive and more efficient services was also 
mounting. Nier urged the need for a new incinerator to replace 
the outworn reduction plant in 1950, but it was not until the Grif- 
fenhagen Associates, engaged at a cost of $15,000 to survey the 
public works department, submitted their report in 1952, recom- 
mending numerous improvements, that new eastside and westside 
incinerators received approval and the City Council voted $2,750,- 
000 for their construction. McElwain directed this work and 
launched the newly consolidated refuse and garbage collection 


| service on the westside in 1954; it did not reach the eastside for 


another three years. 
Although the Griffenhagen report made numerous recommen- 


| dations, they did not carry the weight of the proposals submitted 


in 1949 by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Cartwright 


| replied specifically to each of that board’s 29 suggestions. He 


recommended several for immediate action, reserved some for 
further study, and reported that others had already been put into 


| effect. A few he rejected as impractical, notably one urging civil 


service examinations for fire chiefs. Kenneth C. Townson, who 
succeeded Brady as commissioner of public safety late in 1950, 
pressed forward with the adoption of these recommended im- 
provements and completed so many of them by 1954 that the City 
Council debated a resolution to invite the underwriters back for 
a new sutvey with the hope of securing a sizable reduction in 
local fire-insurance rates. Although deferred at the time, this pro- 
cedure paid off two years later. 

The problems confronting the police were equally demanding, 
and the dilemmas involved in the department’s administration 
proved much more perplexing. Major crimes known to the police 
doubled in the twelve years following the war, reaching 5507 in 
1957, while the number of arrests in these cases mounted pro- 
portionately, to 1291. This growth occurred chiefly in the field of 
larceny and theft, where the cases approached 3700 at the end 
of the period; crimes of violence fluctuated at much lower levels. 
Burglaries suddenly increased to 1135 in 1957 and auto thefts to 
525; although most of these latter crimes remained unsolved at 
the close of each year, successful police action followed more 
swiftly in several other categories of crime. The handling of lesser 
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offenses, however, was not so satisfactory. Indeed, failures in the 
control of gambling threatened a complete breakdown of morale 
in the department. 

Sensational developments in the regulation of gambling com- 
menced in February 1948 and prompted several investigations 
during the next five years. The first issue arose when the proprietor 
of a small diner in the Third Ward, who had paid a public-works 
foreman and ward heeler, Charles Avery, an alleged $2000 for 
the “protection” of his illegal slot machines, became suspicious 
and disclosed his action to the police. Avery maintained that he 
had turned all the payments over to a police captain, who denied 
any knowledge of the case. When brought to trial, Avery secured 
an acquittal from a second jury (after the first one failed to reach 
a decision), and nothing further was heard of the extortion 
charge. 

The trouble did not end there, however, for it was shortly after 
the trial that Clayton J. Faulkner, spokesman for the policemen 
who were currently pressing for a wage increase, remarked that 
a salary boost would produce more effective police action against 
gambling. Stung by the implication that his officers knew of gamb- 
ling violaters without acting, Chief of Police Copenhagen chal- 
lenged Faulkner to prove his point. The young patrolman, sup- 
ported by a fellow rookie, Thomas J. Van Auker, Jr., took up 
the challenge and soon brought in a number of pinball machines 
found in operation within the proscribed distances from public 
schools. Convinced that they meant business, Copenhagen trans- 
ferred the two men to the detective squad where they worked 
with Inspector T. Herbert Killip in suppressing a lottery racket 
and conducted a series of 28 raids in five days. 


In spite of their diligence, the “blitz cops,” as they were called 
in the press, were often frustrated as the operators of suspected 
horserooms learned of their raids in advance. Believing that the 
only effective control was to shut off all wire services to such 
places, Faulkner appealed to the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies for cooperation. Chief Copenhagen, indignant at the as- 
sumption of his authority, publicly reprimanded his zealous sub- 
ordinate, while a ministerial committee and other admirers came 
to the latter’s defense. Mounting suspicion of some form of police 
complicity prompted a grand jury investigation, which failed, 
however, to produce a bill of action. Disillusioned by the lack of 
support, Faulkner and Van Auker resigned in December, and 
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| much to everybody’s surprise Thomas C. Woods, commissioner 
| of safety, followed suit, citing reasons of health. 


Public interest quickened when Brady, named to succeed 


| Woods in April 1949, promptly asked for the resignations of Co- 


penhagen and two top assistants. He jumped T. Herbert Killip, 


| a former inspector, to chief of police, and together they renewed 


the attack on illegal gambling. Killip submitted a list of thirteen 
horserooms to the telephone company in July, requesting a dis- 
continuation of their service. The “lid was on” and many gam- 
blers reportedly fled the city as the police maintained a vigilant 
attitude that fall and winter. And when the Commissioner, embar- 
rassed by publicity over some minor repairs made by police officers 
at his home, resigned in October 1950, Killip continued the 


| policy of suppression; moreover, Kenneth C. Townson, named 
| commissioner a month later by Cartwright, backed him up. 





Nevertheless, despite persistent efforts, the problem continued 
and, indeed, took a new turn in 1951 with the growing popularity 
of bingo. When in response to widespread pressure, the police 
moved to close commercial bingo halls in April, Democratic 
Councilmen Corris and Edenhofer protested against the attention 
given these establishments while the more nefarious horserooms 
remained in operation. Several bingo halls, abandoning their ad- 
mission charges, endeavored to operate by renting chairs; after 
a minor court decision upheld that dodge, the police tolerated the 
ptactice for a time, but pressed their attack on other lotteries. In 
December they raided and closed the Genesee Distributing Serv- 
ice which supplied information to horserooms over leased wires. 
Finally in February 1952, when County Judge Daniel J. O'Mara 
reversed the permissive decision on chair-rental bingo, Killip and 
Sheriff Skinner closed all such establishments throughout the 
county. 

Of course gambling was by no means the major responsibility 
of the police. The successive commissioners and chiefs each took 
pride in the high standards achieved in various branches of the 
work. Improvements in the detective service, the identification 
service, the communications service, the accident-prevention bu- 
reau, received special note in the annual reports. The work of the 
Youth Bureau and of a newly organized Police Athletic League, 
sponsored by Captain Henry H. Jensen, received frequent com- 
mendation in the press, as did the appointment of the first Negro 
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policeman in 1948 and of additional policewomen, one as a ser- 
geant, in 1956. 

A decision to close the precinct stations in 1948 prompted some 
criticism. But when Councilman Edenhofer in 1951 proposed their 
re-establishment in the firehouses, Commissioner Townson pro- 
tested that it would reduce the number of men on regular police 
beats by one third; their more active assignments had helped to 
discourage crimes of violence in the central district, he declared, 
and an opening of the 75 scattered police patrol boxes to public 
use would provide sufficient coverage throughout the city at a 
minimal cost. A reorganization of the police training academy 
was undertaken that June in order to upgrade the work of old as 
well as new officers. Its contributions prompted Townson to plan 
and build a new Police and Fire Academy on Scottsville Road in 
1954. 


The police had a good record for crime detection in major 
cases. They apprehended all but one of the fifty-odd persons who 
committed murders in Rochester during the decade, including the 
Rev. George Hetenyi, whose murdered wife’s body was found 
floating in the Genesee River. Yet none of these or other sensa- 
tional crimes stirred the furor aroused over the attempted resigna- 
tion under fire of Bryan E. Ford, a police captain charged with 
defaulting on his income tax to the extent of $57,000 over the 
previous decade. 


The charge, of course, again raised the question of police cor _ 


ruption. It led to a grand jury investigation which continued for 


20 days and heard approximately 200 witnesses, including Faulk- — 
ner, now a successful business executive in Pittsburgh, and some © 


25 other present or former police officers and over 50 gamblers. 


Assistant District Attorney Harry L. Rosenthal, aided by Joseph — 


G. Fritsch, conducted the investigation at which former commis- _ 


sioners Woods and Brady as well as Townson and Chief of Po- — 


lice Killip testified. Raymond A. Morrison, assistant secretary of 


the Union Trust Co., who served as jury foreman, announced its — 
findings on February 15. The jury, he declared, had been “unable 


to produce one iota of tangible evidence” and therefore issued no — 


indictment. Townson hastened, on this announcement, to accept 


Ford’s resignation but issued a warning to gamblers not to mis- 


take the verdict as a “green light’ for renewed activity. A Times- 


Union editorial rejoiced to see the police exonerated, but re- 
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gretted that the jury did not report in sufficient detail to dispel 
all suspicion from the public mind. 
oe 

While the gambling issue absorbed much popular attention, 
more important developments were occurring in other civic fields. 
Believing that its major problem was the fiscal one, Rochester 
welcomed the action of its planning commission, which sub- 
mitted, in January 1950, the first of a series of five-year capital- 
improvement schedules. The prospect it disclosed of a start on the 
War Memorial and other projects stirred long-slumbering in- 
terest in many civic improvements. Encouraged by the response, 
the Republicans made a bolder search for new taxes. On the rec- 
ommendation of a citizens’ advisory committee, the county, late 
in 1951, adopted a 2 per cent sales tax that trebled the returns 
of the business-privilege tax, which was now hastily abandoned. 
The city’s share, adding up to $17.5 million in the first three years, 


| brought new vitality to many civic undertakings. 





The new vigor displayed by the Cartwright administration was 
not unopposed. Corris and Edenhofer both introduced delaying 
resolutions, but the Republican majority swept aside Democratic 
objections to the sales tax, to increased water rates, and to other 
levies found necessary to provide city employees with a second 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

Obstructionist tactics proved less popular than the cooperation 
Bernard E. Finucane, another Democrat, rendered on the plan- 


‘ning commission where as a banker he helped to prepare the suc- 


cessive fiscal schedules for major civic improvements. It was there 
and in other responsible circles that the vision of a better Roch- 
ester began to assume practical form. It should include, many 
agreed, not only the new expressways and loops to be built by 
the state on routes approved and partially acquired by the city, 
but also the War Memorial to be erected by the city as the first 
step in the construction of a new civic center to rehouse city and 
county functions in a spacious setting within the southwestern 
arc of the Inner Loop; it should also include, they further deter- 
mined, not only the state housing project, but also an urban re- 
development program to eradicate the slums surrounding the new 
Hanover Houses and to replace them with moderate-rental gar- 
den apartments, a new school, and a playground. 

Civic enthusiasm mounted as these glowing schemes took shape 
on the drafting boards and infrequent press reports. The Board of 
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Education secured approval for the construction of a new East 
High School; the City Council authorized the first small acquisition 
for playground expansion as envisioned by the comprehensive 
study of “Public Recreation in Rochester” made by the planning 
staff under the inspiration of Mrs. Valentine before her resignation 
from the commission. Reassured as to the future, voters returned 
in increasing numbers to the Republican fold, while the Demo- 
crats, torn by factionalism and discredited as obstructionists, lost 
in 1952 their accustomed lead in presidential contests and a year 
later saw their representation on the City Council cut from three 
to one. 

When Cartwright, content with the successful inauguration of 
a new Civic era, resigned as city manager to accept federal ap- 
pointment as Rochester postmaster, Mayor Dicker took the lead 
in bringing former city comptroller, Robert P. Aex, back from the 
city managership of Newburgh to head the city administration in 
January 1954. 

Bob Aex, as he was familiarly addressed, pressed ahead vigor- 
ously with the new program and soon added to its scope. When 
the sales tax, despite unexpectedly large returns, failed to meet 
the city’s expanding needs, Aex appointed a citizens’ finance com- 
mittee, which recommended, among other measures, an increase — 
of the sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent. Even that did not prove | 
sufficient, but fortunately the State Board of Equalization moved 
to reduce the city’s equalization ratio from 96 to 55 per cent of © 
its assessed valuation, which had the effect of boosting the avail- 
able tax revenues. W. Earl Weller of the Bureau lamented the © 
relaxation of restraints and warned of the dangers involved, but | 
the City Council, responding to Aex’s expanding budget requests — 
and to those of the school board, advanced the tax levies pro- 
gressively as the ceiling rose to a grand total of $22.3 million in - 
1956, which represented a 30 per cent increase within six years. | 

- With the sales tax and miscellaneous revenues plus state reim- 
bursements, these levies met a total budget of some $44 million, | 
which also represented a 30 per cent rise since 1950. 

It was the turn of the Democrats to reappraise their leadership | 
and their programs. Indeed, disillusioned by Roy Bush’s failure 
to achieve party unity, a group of insurgents, led by George 
Kelly, had entered the primaries in five wards in 1952. They had | 
developed sufficient support, largely from Michael Cariola, leader | 
of the Italian Democrats, to renew the contest a year later. Mean- | 
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while a remnant of an earlier Americans for Democratic Action 
chapter, headed by Richard C. Wade, history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, dismayed by Bush’s half-hearted support of 
Stevenson in 1952, had formed a Democratic Reform Associa- 
tion and secured the backing of Chatman’s PAC. In a bid for 
wider participation, they named Corris as chairman and joined 
forces with Cariola and a town faction under A. Roger Clarke 
at the hotly contested primary in September 1954. On emerging 
victorious, they elected Francis J. D’Amanda as county chairman 
and hastily girded for the election. A vivacious and genial at- 
torney, D’Amanda rallied sufficient support to carry the city, with 
the aid of the Liberal Party, for Harriman for governor. Never- 
theless, in spite of a rousing visit by Stevenson, the party's margin 
was slim and was deeply snowed under by the towns where it lost 
all county contests, including that for children’s court judge. 

D’ Amanda, Wade, and their supporters were chiefly concerned 
at the start with state and national issues, but diligent work in 
the precincts brought local questions to the fore and prompted 
lively contests for all city posts. When forced by poor health 
to resign in June, D’Amanda passed the party chairmanship on 
to William N. Posner, leader for many years in Brighton. Posner 
soon drew all factions together for the 1955 campaign. They 
renominated and re-elected John G. Bittner, the Democratic coun- 
cilman from the northeast district, who had finally joined their 
ranks. But their major plank that year was an attack on the city 
manager charter and, since it attracted little support, they captured 
no additional posts. The reform group decisively defeated the 
Bush forces at the party primaries in 1956, but the Democrats suf- 
fered a sharp decline in the election that fall when Stevenson lost 
20,000 of his 1952 supporters and the popular Eisenhower picked 
up 5000 additional votes. Keating won again in the 38th Congres- 
sional District, though his city total was down a bit from 1952, 
while Wagner ran a close second to Javits in Rochester for sena- 
tor. 

Despite their reverses, the Democrats resumed their organizing 
activities and posed a more serious threat in the local elections 
of 1957. A carefully drafted platform charged the Republicans 
with a “Little Rochester” vision, which had caused them to delay 
making a decision on the Genesee port just as with the War 
Memorial a few years earlier. The Democrats promised to abolish 
government by secret party caucuses and to restore confidence by 
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holding public hearings and by conducting investigations promptly 
when charges arose; they promised equal opportunity to women 
and to all minority groups and proposed the establishment of a 
commission on human relations to secure equal civil rights to all 
citizens; they promised more vigorous action on housing, an official 
youth commission, a local community college, and a dynamic 
campaign to promote new industry and trade. Inspired by a 
forward-looking program, the Democrats worked assiduously in 
the precincts; as a result the party won two additional seats on the 
City Council and filled two of three vacancies on the five-member 
Board of Education. 

Yet Bob Aex, though often attacked by the Democrats, had, as 
city manager, already displayed much of the vigor they called for. 
When Mayor Dicker, after 16 years at the helm, was compelled 
by poor health to retire in May 1955, Peter Barry, top vote-getter 
in each election, took his place and backed Aex in pressing for 
more rapid action on the expressways, the Inner Loop, and other 
matters. Together they worked with County Manager Smith and 
Chairman Howe in formulating city-county plans for the civic 
center and for such other metropolitan concerns as the lake port. 

In the latter case, the impending completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway prompted the city and county jointly to engage Walter P. 
Hedden, a nationally known consultant on harbor developments, 
to make a study of the Genesee’s facilities and potentialities, 
Recognizing that few in Rochester had any strong economic inter- 
ests in direct European water-borne exports or imports, his report, 
submitted in June 1957, recommended the establishment of a port 
authority staffed by a paid director and committed to the fullest 
development of trans-lake trade with Canada. 

If the city’s outward expansion brought opportunities, it also 
brought challenges to the old business district, and Aex launched 
a new drive to build a series of municipal parking ramps down- 
town. The first two, accommodating a total of 738 cars, were 
completed in 1956, and a third and fourth, put under construction > 
the next year, would soon raise the total to 1793 car berths. A 
tangle of red tape delayed progress on the Baden-Ormond re- 
development scheme, but Aex launched, with federal assistance, a 
five-step program for the complete overhauling of the city's 
sewage-collection and treatment plants; that project, designed to 
remove the threat of pollution from the lower Genesee and from 
the lake beaches, was estimated to cost in the neighborhood of 
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$18 million over the next several years. With other local, state, 
and national undertakings in the Rochester area, it contributed to 
the vitality of the city’s metropolitan resurgence. 

If in its absorption with these long-deferred municipal improve- 
ments, Rochester tended to slight some of its human-relations 
problems, that neglect was by no means complete. Certainly the 
challenge of juvenile delinquency and that presented by a persist- 
ence of racial prejudice were becoming more critical with each 
passing year, but city and county officials, though lacking a 
program here, were attacking other welfare problems with vigor. 
And the fact that both parties recognized the metropolitan charac- 
teristics of these civic problems argued well for the future. 
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DIFFUSION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


HE TRIUMPHANT celebrations that followed the collapse of 
at Germany and Japan could not, as in 1919, dispel the fears 
and uncertainties aroused by the second world war. Despite 
their bright economic prospects, many citizens quickly discovered 
that the cumulative effects of a great depression and a world war 
had brought increased responsibilities, not only in the international 
field but also in local civic and social relationships. And of course | 
the Korean crisis soon added its somber re-emphasis to these 
obligations. Yet Rochester did not despair. : 
It surprised no one to see much of the initiative and the leader- 
ship, in each of these fields, spring from the same fountain. — 
Indeed the spacious East Avenue home of Mr. and Mrs. Harper. 
Sibley, which had sheltered many distinguished visitors in previous | 
years, especially those whose convictions or color posed embarrass- 
ment elsewhere, now supplied a gathering place for the founders 
of the Rochester Association for the United Nations and for the — 
members of the Cosmopolitan Club and a meeting place for 
occasional sessions of such diverse organizations as the NAACP, | 
the Better Housing Association, Planned Parenthood, and of 
course the YM and YW boards and a host of welfare and 
religious bodies. Far more important than her gracious hospitality | 
was the spontaneous enthusiasm and forthright judgment with 
which Mrs. Sibley greeted each new cause. Additional obligations | 
and burdens became, in her presence and with her blessing, fresh | 
and challenging opportunities. | 


; 


Although by far the most vivid, Mrs. Sibley was only one of | 
a numerous group who saw and accepted the interrelated respon- 
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sibilities that confronted Rochesterians in these early postwar 
years. The Dexter Perkinses, the Ernest Hallowells, and many 
others were closely associated with the Sibleys in one or more of 
these movements. And the response of like-minded citizens was 
increasingly cordial. 

Many in Rochester had been reawakened during the war to the 
presence and vitality of immigrant groups in the community. The 
contributions they had made during that conflict and the support 
they or their homelands could now give to the free world elicited 
outspoken appreciation. Although the number of the city’s foreign 
born dropped below 50,000 by the mid-fifties and comprised, for 
the first time, barely a sixth of its adult population, the increas- 
ingly numerous residents of Italian, Polish, and other foreign 
antecedents displayed a new pride in their origins. Citizen leaders, 
newly conscious of the value of international ties, learned to 
respect such differences locally. And if the welcome Rochester 
extended to newcomers was often restrained, especially in the 
case of Negroes and of a new influx from Puerto Rico, a few 
citizens were becoming aware of the deficiency and were seeking 
to correct it. 

With many of its residents migrating to the suburbs and else- 
where, old neighborhoods were shaken up, and the city developed 
a more hospitable attitude towards newcomers. Foreign war 
brides, warmly received despite the community's high proportion 
of eligible maids, soon organized an Overseas War Brides Club. 
A Welcome Wagon, inaugurated as a promotional device by 
merchants in affluent neighborhoods before the war but suspended 
during that conflict, was revived in 1948 by Mrs. Hallowell and 
other ladies, several of whom took the lead a few years later in 
organizing a Newcomers’ Club which fostered agreeable associa- 
tions among the many young couples drawn to Rochester from 
other cities in these turbulent postwar years. On graduating after 
three years from its roster, several of these young women 
organized, in 1958, a new Women’s Club of Rochester. 

Next to the Italians, the Canadians, the Germans, and the 
British in number, the Poles had likewise acquired new self- 
assurance during the war. The Polonia Civic Center, comprised 
of representatives from some forty societies, conducted ceremonies 
on Pulaski Day each year in October and held its twentieth annual 
charity ball in February 1954. William Brodie, elected to his 
twenty-first term as president that year, continued to supply 
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leadership throughout the period in the collection and distribution 
of these funds among needy refugees in Rochester and abroad, 
The Falcons, headed by Joseph W. Paprocki, dedicated their 
remodeled hall on Hudson Avenue in 1949 and the followin 
year switched from Polish to English. The Polish National Alli- 
ance assumed the pleasant task of selecting a new Miss Polonia 
each year; the Polish Women’s Club collected gifts for war 
orphans; and a newly formed Polish Arts group brought Stephan 
Hero, a famous violinist, to Rochester in 1955. When local Poles 
rejoiced, a year later, to read of the mounting spirit of independ: 
ence in their homeland, Mrs. Walter Bozyk, a refugee who had 
arrived in 1949, seized the opportunity to fly to Poland to claim 
her twelve-year-old daughter, Olga; she brought her back, with 
the aid of prizes from a quiz program, to become a typical teen- 
ager in the seventh grade at Benjamin Franklin High School. 
Thus if, as a study of the city directories indicated, Rochestet’s 
hold on its own residents tended to increase during the fifties, it 
was largely because of the permanence of many ethnic groups. The 
sons of Norway, 200 strong and proud of their homeland’s 
heroism, established a local lodge in 1946 and celebrated their | 
own Independence Day on May 17 two years later. Local Welsh- 
men, Scotchmen, and Hollanders had similar clubs and festal 
days. The Cosmopolitan Club, founded in Mrs. Sibley’s parlors in 
1943, frequently drew representatives of ten or more national | 
groups together for a joint program, sometimes described as a 
festival of nations; the press took delight in reporting the Twelfth | 
Night ceremonies, the special feasts, and other activities of various 
gtoups. Benjamin Franklin High School prided itself on the ethnic 
diversity of its student body where descendants of fifteen nations 
were represented in 1950. | 
Although somewhat muted by the war, several German societies 
maintained programs, and the annual German, Irish, and Canadian 
picnics supplied popular events each year, yet none of these older 
groups could now rival the Italians in number or in enthusiasm. | 
Their 17,545 residents of 1950, comprising a third of the city’s 
foreign born, supported by some 50,000 Americans of Italian | 
extraction, maintained a host of societies. Some clubs honored their. 
native towns, such as Valguarnera, Monte San Giovanni Cam- 
pano, and Pignataro-Maggiore; others enrolled the earliest ar- 
rivals or nurtured one or more of the arts. The Italian Civic 
League endeavored to bring representatives of all groups together 
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or mutual benefit. Already they had won increasing respect for 
talian customs and fashions; but since they also sought status as 
American bodies, they hastened to adopt several new-world 
practices, such as the crowning of a beauty queen at the annual 
talian picnic. 

The Ukrainians, with the Greeks, attracted frequent notice in 
the press as their Orthodox families, following the Julian calen- 
dar, celebrated Christmas in January each year. Re-enforced by 
newly arrived refugees from their homeland, they maintained 
some 28 organizations which joined in annual celebrations of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. The Ukrainian-American Club held 
occasional anti-Communist rallies. It produced a 38-piece band for 
its parade in September 1953. Several groups cooperated in 
maintaining the Ukrainian Civic Center, which they remodeled 
and modernized in 1954. The Ukrainian Choir, with over half of 
its 60 members recent arrivals from DP camps, gave frequent 
concerts. A youth group, a women’s club, and a veterans’ 
organization each provided characteristic activities; the Ukrainian- 
American Social Club crowned its first May Queen in 1950. Thirty 
families, all of them recent refugees, joined that year to organize 
St. Mary's Protection Ukrainian Orthodox Church, and four years 
later with new recruits they purchased the old North Baptist 
Church on Clinton Avenue, which they remodeled and dedicated 
with a three-hour ceremony in August. Many families responded 
when the Memorial Art Gallery invited local cooperation in the 
preparation of an exhibit, in 1955, of Ukrainian folk art. 

Though less numerous, several other ethnic groups, swollen by 
recent refugees from Communist lands, maintained active social 
and religious bodies in Rochester. The Lithuanians, who annually 
celebrated their independence day in February, included nearly 
1000 former DP’s located in the Rochester region. Peter J. 
Bugaileskis, president for several years of the Lithuanian-American 
Civic Club, took the lead in repeated drives for relief funds 
to aid their refugees still stranded in Europe. These people 
maintained St. George’s Lithuanian Catholic Church on Hudson 
Avenue, and, with their former neighbors, the Latvians, made 
frequent protests against the tyranny and oppression inflicted by 
the Russians on their less-fortunate fellow countrymen at home. 
Henrikas Zemelis, a Latvian-born newspaperman and graduate of 
Lithuanian University, became a vocal spokesman for both groups. 
Yet, except for their mutual hatred for the Communists, the 300 
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Latvians, members of the Evangelical Church of the Cross, pre- 
served a separate identity and observed their own independence 
day on November 18. 

Equally distinct were the still smaller contingents from Fin- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Russia 
proper. Although few of them established permanent organiza- 
tions in Rochester, several of their ablest representatives achieved 
wide recognition for their talents. Notable among these were Dr. 
Otakar Kutvirt, an economist from Prague, who found employ- 
ment successively at the municipal research bureau, the university, 
and Eastman Kodak, and Henri Projansky, an early migrant from 
Russia who was now a prosperous fur merchant. Approximately 
150 residents of Hungarian descent met to celebrate St. Stephen’s 
Day at St. Patrick’s Church in August 1956. Most of them rallied 
two months later to support the revolt in their homeland. With 
the help of sympathetic friends they quickly raised $2,738 for the 
aid of a new stream of refugees, several of whom reached 
Rochester within the year. 

Although the city attracted residents from still other lands, 


few of them maintained permanent societies. The Portugese- _ 
American Association, a local chapter of the Armenian Benevolent — 
Union, a Chinese Club, and a French-Canadian Club were excep- 


tions. Exceptions also were the local chapters of the American- 
Hellenic Educational and Progressive Association, the Daughters 
of Penelope, the Maids of Athens, and the Sons of Pericles. 


Uplifted by the heroism of their fellow countrymen at home—in © 
the post-war as well as the war period—Rochestet’s 500 Greeks 


contributed generously to successive relief drives. They honored 


their returning servicemen and cited Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., 


formerly the executive secretary of Rochester’s YMCA, for his — 


devoted work in their homeland; they also presented an occasional 


Greek play. Their strongest ties, however, were to the Greek 


Orthodox Church, which built a fine new edifice on East Avenue | 


in. 1957. 


Religion and its persecution provided much stronger bonds to — 


the Jews than to other local ethnic groups. Reports of the harsh 


treatment suffered by their fellows in Nazi concentration camps | 
forged a measure of unity even between the Reformed, Conserva- | 


tive, and Orthodox branches of Judaism and won their whole- 


hearted support for Zionism. Indeed, amidst active centennial — 
celebrations, honoring the first Jewish settlers and the founding 
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in 1848 of B'rith Kodesh, their first synagogue, Rochester's 
20,000 Jews suppressed doctrinal and factional differences to 
conduct a series of mammoth drives under the auspices of the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. Led successively by Jack H. Rubens, 
Philip M. Liebschutz, and Harry D. Goldman, supported by over 
600 canvassers, they strove valiantly to reach goals in execess of 
$1,500,000 annually in the late forties. Although their totals gen- 
erally fell short of the mark set, they raised an average of 
$1,180,000 during these years of crisis. 

The thrilling news, late in 1947, of the granting of independ- 
ence to Palestine, soon renamed Israel, stirred deep emotions in 
Rochester. When subsequent difficulties arose over its partition and 
when the urgent needs of the mounting stream of refugees to its 
shores became known, local Jews redoubled their efforts in support 
of annual drives in succeeding years. A citizens’ committee headed 
by James P. B. Duffy and the Rev. Paul M. Schroeder rallied 
community-wide support for Jewish and other displaced persons, 
but the major share of the $8 million contributed in twelve years 
to the United Jewish Appeal came from local Jews. Revitalized in 
the process, they contributed an additional $3 million for other 
Jewish causes, local and national, and despatched shipments of 
uniforms and medical supplies to embattled Israel. A succession 
of able leaders—David J. Rosenthal, Fred Forman, Irving S. 
Norry, Joseph Goldstein—served as drive chairmen and, with the 
backing of Rabbis Bernstein, Leon Stitskin, and Stuart Rosenberg, 
won not only respect but admiration from the entire community. 
It seemed quite appropriate that their co-religionist, Samuel B. 
Dicker, should serve as mayor of Rochester throughout most of 
these years. 

The Negroes, who likewise celebrated a centennial, that of the 
atrival of their great statesman, Frederick Douglass, in 1847, 
faced continuing discriminations in Rochester. Although their 
number, 7670 in 1950, already exceeded that of any previous 
period, the post-war years brought a more rapid growth than any 
other ethnic group, except the Puerto Ricans, experienced. Unfor- 
tunately this increase, which pushed their total to 16,000 by 1957, 
aggravated old hardships and brought submerged issues to the 
surface. Mounting congestion in the old Clarissa and Baden- 
Ormond districts resulted in a deterioration of living standards 
and created slum conditions. The pressure of numbers there 
forced many to seek homes in other parts of the city where they 
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encountered strong hostilities. The passage of the Ives-Quinn bill 
at Albany in 1945, the nation’s first law prohibiting discrimination 
in employment, opened new opportunities; it also tended to 
sharpen the housing issue, for, as many firms gave jobs to able and 
talented Negroes, they naturally sought to rent or buy homes in 
salubrious neighborhoods. 

Most community leaders were outspoken in their respect for 
Negroes in the abstract, yet individual men and women of color 
faced persistent discriminations. The Rev. Isaiah Pogue, Jr,, 
minister at Trinity Presbyterian Church and executive secretary of 
the local NAACP, received in 1947 the third annual Leroy E, 
Snyder award for distinguished service to the community. Many 
of his fellow Negroes, however, some with college degrees and 
other attainments, could not find decent homes for their families, 
The NAACP increased its membership to 2600 the next year, 
enrolling many sympathetic whites as well as forthright Negroes; 
a Negro Exposition of Progress attracted good crowds to the 
Masonic Temple in June. Yet the rapidity of their growth stirred 
latent fears and smoldering hostilities. Even such a staunch friend 
as the newly appointed head of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 


School, Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, felt it necessary to caution — 


Negro graduates there and elsewhere not to press their demands 


for equality too rapidly. Mrs. Sibley, however, protested vigorously — 
against discrimination in housing, in jobs, and in social relation- 


ships; she won commendation from many Negroes for her forth- 
right stand and for her personal courtesies. And the Rev. Quintin 
E. Primo, Jr., of St. Simon’s Episcopal Church brought a new 
militant leadership to the NAACP in its campaign, begun in 1956, — 


to secure for Rochester a local office of the State Committee 


Against Discrimination. 


Sharing most of the handicaps of the Negroes, the Puerto Ricans 


faced an additional barrier because of their language. Their — 
sudden influx, which started with a few families in 1950 and | 
brought some 3000 to Rochester during the next five years, caught — 
the schools and other public institutions unprepared to com-— 
municate with these new Spanish-speaking residents. Many of | 
these newcomers found it difficult to secure decent housing. | 
And while the demand for their labor was strong at the canneries | 
and in other unskilled jobs, those with special talents or high 
aspirations faced discouraging obstacles. By the mid-fifties, how- 
ever, a few of their leaders, aided by social workers, were ready 
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|to organize a Puerto Rican Council and to tackle some of their 


problems as a united group. 
AS 





Rochester’s attitude towards these various groups was tempered 
|by its concern over the international situation. Gratitude for the 
\sacrifices young men of all races and creeds had made during the 
\Second World War was uppermost in 1948 as successive bulletins 
‘announced the arrival of small shipments of caskets brought back 
at the request of mourning families of war heroes. Speakers at 
the final interment ceremonies and on Armistice Day and other 
patriotic occasions seldom failed to acclaim the diversified charac- 
ter of the country’s troops. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea strengthened these bonds. 
Within a month, as the names of those missing in action began to 
appear, Rochester was reminded of its cosmopolitan heritage. 
When the city paused on November 11 that year to honor its war 
dead, the names of 13 Rochester lads, some of them hard for 
American tongues to pronounce, were deeply etched in the hearts 
of many residents. 

By the end of December some 450 Rochester boys were known 
to be at the front in Korea. Some, as members of the 42nd Divi- 
sion of the New York State Guard, or of Company B of the 19th 
Marine Reserve, had left the city in July, and the first enrollees 
of a new draft entrained in September. Again for two full years 
Rochesterians of all walks of life and all backgrounds faced the 
grim possibility that members of their families, called to active 
duty on a far-off battle front, would fall in defense of the 
democratic process and in support of a stable international order. 
City Manager Cartwright reactivated the civil defense program; 
the local Red Cross dispatched the first of a long series of ship- 
ments of whole blood to the armed forces; a rush of new military 
contracts speeded production at several plants, and both the social 
and the intellectual atmosphere became increasingly charged as 
Chinese Communist forces replaced the North Koreans and un- 
leashed a fierce offensive that created a bloody carnage. A 
Rochester native, Brig. Gen. James E. Briggs, was named, in 
January 1951, to head the Far Eastern Air Force Bomber Com- 
mand, and Victor Fedele, eight of whose brothers had served in 
World War II, joined two still in the Army for the Korean 
struggle. Approximately 20,000 men and women from Rochester 
and Monroe County responded to the call of service. The area's 
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casualties, which had commenced with the death of Pfc. Thomas 
P. Swift on Aug. 12, 1950, numbered 81 killed in action by 
October 1952 and reached a total of 176 who died in service 
before January 1955. 

Five months after the cessation of hostilities, with the passing 
of James A. Hard, Rochester’s last Civil War veteran, at the age 
of 111, the city lost its most widely honored representative of past 
wars. A moving pageant, “So Proudly We Hail,” written by 
Harold G. Sliker, a teacher at Monroe High School, had drawn 
13,000 onlookers to Highland Park bowl on June 11, 1948, to 
salute the aging veteran, the last survivor of the G.A.R. in New 
York State. It was on Memorial Day in 1957 with the dedication 
of the Room of Remembrance in the new Community War Me 
morial that Rochester reverently expressed its homage to its 
departed veterans in a few brief lines chiseled into its wall: 


Dedicated to all the men and women of Greater Rochester 
Who died for their country on land or sea or in the air 
Americans by birth or adoption most of all by devotion 
Rich in the joys and hopes and talents they sacrificed 
Richer still with honor and freedom so nobly maintained 
Whose courage and faith laid deep foundations for peace 


Many whose faith in mankind was equally staunch endeavored 
to build on these foundations. The Rochester Association for the 
United Nations, born in Mrs. Sibley’s parlors in the fall of 1945, 
enrolled 1600 members during its first two years and launched an 
earnest campaign designed to explain the character and to 
promote the objectives of that great international experiment. 
Professor Perkins, with others who assumed the lead, organized 
a speaker’s bureau to supply talks on the subject to any interested 
group. The RAUN conducted a series of public forums and 
distributed stacks of informational brochures; its leaders eagerly. 
sought the cooperation of local educational and welfare groups in 
the interpretation and support of such affiliated world bodies as' 
UNESCO and WHO. | 


Rochester’s response to appeals for help was traditionally 
generous, and it was sometimes freshly original as well. A good 
example was supplied by a half dozen junior executives at East- 
man who founded Teen-Age Diplomats, Inc., in 1952. Eager to. 
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contribute to better international understanding, these young men, 
headed by Axel Hornof and John L. Debes, devised a plan to 
bring a score or more of teen-age students from various European 
countries to spend a year at Rochester attending its high schools 
and living in the homes of fellow students. This plan not only 
won the endorsement of the RAUN and the cooperation of the 
Board of Education but also attracted the enthusiastic approval of 
the State Department and the backing of the American Field 
Service, of which Edward P. Curtis of Eastman was a member. 
The 14 youthful “diplomats” brought over that fall were the 
forerunners of a succession of annual emissaries who added much 
to the experience of many high-school students and of numerous 
families as well. 

Many Rochesterians accepted appointments that carried them 
abroad in these troubled years. Frank Gannett and Herbert Eisen- 
hart made extended tours of inspection for governmental bodies. 
Numerous teachers and other citizens hastened to join the throngs 
that toured Europe each summer. Professor Arthur J. May and 
the Rey. Dr. Murray A. Cayley made study trips and wrote serial 
accounts of their findings for the newspapers. Many business 
leaders spent long periods abroad re-establishing their trade 
outlets or, in a few cases, founding subsidiaries. Most of them 
returned with broader perspectives in the international field. 

Few contacts were as significant as those made by Professor 
Perkins at Salzburg, in Austria. Invited to participate in the 
Seminar in American Studies there in the summer of 1949, he was 
so impressed by its program that he accepted an appointment as 
chairman of its board a year later. That unique venture, which had 
been launched the year before by a group of Harvard University 
students eager to interpret America to Europeans, offered a series 
of 4- to 6-week seminars in American studies for mature students 
and young professionals assembled from all countries of Europe. 
Perkins, in accepting the chairmanship, not only assumed respon- 
sibility for raising funds in America to maintain the venture, but 
also received the opportunity to plan the successive programs and 
the task of selecting and persuading suitable professors in 
America to lead the seminars. The complexity of the undertaking, 
entailing the maintenance of the Max Reinhart castle which 
served as headquarters, prompted the appointment of Frederick P. 
Muhlhauser as business manager in 1950. Though by no means 
a Rochester venture, this significant experiment in promoting a 
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better understanding of America abroad attracted the backing of 
local as well as national philanthropists and the participation over — 
the years of several Rochester professors. | 
Local contributions to international causes were many and 
varied. Dr. Howard Hanson, Professor Albert Noyes, and W, . 
Stephen Thomas, each served on important UNESCO committees, _ 
Mr. and Mrs. Sibley accepted difficult assignments in defeated — 
Germany and Japan. Both Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., who had- 
earlier been YMCA secretary in Salonika, and his son, Bruce, 
who now became director of the American Farm School there, 
rendered yeomen service in strife-torn Greece, helping to bind. 
its people to the cause of freedom. | 
oe , 
As victory had brought not peace but a sword and the respon- 
sibility of maintaining its temper, so the return of thousands of | 
servicemen focused new attention on local welfare problems. 
The principles formulated by the social-work committees of the 
Council on Postwar Problems served for a time as guidelines, but | 
the rapid emergence of a metropolitan community, more evident. 
in this field than in many others, brought a reshuffling of respon-. 
sibility in both public and private spheres. Almost without realiz- 
ing it, Rochester along with the rest of the country had trans-. 
formed its conception of social welfare into one of social security. | 
In shouldering this larger function, the public authorities continued 
to bear the major financial burden, but under different arrange- 
ments, while the private agencies endeavored, as in the past, to. 
acquire fresh insights and, as demonstration laboratories, to 
perfect new programs for community well-being. | 
Several changes in the state welfare law prompted reorganiza- 
tion on the public level. The county abolished its old, much 
criticized, Board of Child Welfare in 1946 and transferred to the 
city all responsibility for child placement. As recommended by 
the planners, the city consolidated its Division of Child Welfare, 
in preparation for its transfer to the County Department of Social 
Welfare, which took over this and all other public welfare 
functions in January 1947. Rochester, however, maintained an 
auxiliary welfare office to perform such coordinating functions as 
might arise. | 
The consolidation had the immediate effect of provoking fresh 
criticism of the high cost of welfare. Now easily ascertainable, the 
outlays appeared staggering for prosperous times. Although local 
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taxpayers had to bear only a fourth of the total costs in 1947, as 
compared with nearly 60 per cent a decade before, they paid 
national and state taxes, too, and felt their bite with irritation. 
An investigation seemed appropriate, and the Board of Super- 
visors assigned it to the Bureau of Municipal Research, which 
engaged William P. Sailer of Philadelphia as its expert consultant. 

The Sailer report made numerous recommendations, most of 
them of a minor character, however. As the investigators quickly 
discovered, the major outlays were apparently irreducible—old 
age assistance, hospital care, aid to dependent children, and other 
items of child welfare. These were human-welfare costs, not 
hard-time penalties such as the home-relief item, which had 
declined sharply since the depression. The report recommended 
the abolition of the city welfare office and a revision of the 
Veterans’ Assistance division; it also proposed a more rigorous 
enforcement of the responsibilities of relatives. Although none of 
these changes was politically attractive, the city, after considerable 
jockeying, abolished its truncated welfare office, and the county 
made several staff reassignments in line with the recommendations. 

Yet the outlays continued to mount and more than doubled in 
the postwar decade, reaching $13,676,551 in 1955-56. The city and 
county paid approximately a third of this cost, defraying the 
remainder with state and federal reimbursements. Social Security 
payments, which multiplied fourfold in these years, reached 
45,000 individuals by December 1957 and totaled $2,840,000 for 
that month. The hope that these insurance benefits would reduce 
the outlays for old-age assistance was partially realized, since the 
latter item increased only 90 per cent despite the rising cost of 
living and the mounting number of elder citizens in Rochester, 
where they exceeded in per cent those of any other community in 
the state. 

This concentration in the older-age brackets prompted the 
establishment of two new facilities. The first came in 1950 when 
Mrs. Henry G. Danforth turned her spacious home on West 
Avenue over to the city. Commissioner Brady seized the opportu- 
nity to convert it into a recreation center for senior citizens where 
many soon found pleasure and warm new associations at various 
games and parties under their own democratic management. A 
simultaneous need for suitable living quarters for aged residents 
spurred Rochester Management, Inc., which had assumed charge 
of the city’s three veterans-housing projects, to establish one for 
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senior citizens. The city agreed to turn over the cluster of old — 
army barracks on Cobbs Hill, which the non-profit group, headed — 
by Charles W. Marshall, remodeled into 65 ground-floor apart | 
ments for rental at modest rates to needy couples over 65 years of — 
age. Its immediate popularity in 1953 prompted the organization — 
of a Senior Citizens Housing Co. which undertook, under the | 
presidency of Garson Meyer, to erect several new one-story brick — 
buildings equipped with 60 apartments and to remodel one of the — 
old buildings for community use. A new state provision for the © 
aged supplied most of the funds, and Governor Harriman visited — 
Rochester to help launch the project in March 1957. ( 
The Council of Social Agencies eagerly anticipated the benefits 
of Social Security. A special committee headed by Marion Folsom — 
recommended in 1950 that all Community Chest agencies be free — 
to join the system and that the Council staff take the lead. It was — 
the Council’s function to supply leadership, and under Vilas M. — 
Swan’s chairmanship it frequently succeeded. It encouraged both — 
the city and the towns to take advantage of state youth funds made _ 
available in 1946; it spurred the Chest to come to an agreement 
with and absorb the Labor Chest; it promoted neighborhood — 
organizations in several blighted districts and continued to press — 
the city for action in the housing field; it granted membership to _ 
several new agencies and undertook additional research functions. — 
It gave the cold shoulder to some rather supercilious criticisms by 
an outside investigator but displayed the glad hand in celebrating | 
its own twenty-fifth anniversary. 
The first extended discussion in the Council of the desirability 
of serving the entire metropolitan district occurred in September 
1945. A new research bulletin, Facts and Figures, compiled for 
several years by Dr. Rex Johnson of the Council staff, had 
assembled data in support of a recommendation of the Council on 
Postwar Problems; unfortunately the costs involved gave pause. 
The Community Chest had experienced opposition to its campaign 
for pledges in some outlying towns where local charities stood 
jealously on guard. Although the Chest met and surpassed its 
goals annually during the period, producing totals that increased 
from $2 to $4 million in the decade, a metropolitan extension of ' 
the agency programs required cautious planning. | 
Perhaps the most critical area was that of hospital care. An offer! 
by the Commonwealth Fund to back an experimental effort to 
provide broad regional service had prompted the expansion of the 
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Rochester Hospital Council into the Council of Rochester Regional 
Hospitals in 1945 and the adoption of a plan for the cooperative 
sharing of facilities by 15 hospitals in a five-county area. Six 
additional counties and 15 more hospitals were later brought into 
the system, and the fund paid over $450,000 for its support during 
the eight-year demonstration, which was pronounced an outstand- 
ing success. While most of this assistance went to services for the 
smaller hospitals, the experiment focused attention on inade- 
quacies in the Rochester hospitals. A two-year study of the city’s 
needs led to a well-planned fund drive late in 1949, which surged 
past its $6,940,000 goal and assured new facilities for each of the 
five cooperating hospitals; it also provided for the construction of 
a new Northside Hospital. 

As work on these improvements progressed, several extensions 
in the coverage offered by local hospital-care plans increased the 
demand for beds. The hostility of some community leaders to 
public health insurance had prompted the backers of the Blue 
Cross hospital-care program, which started in 1935, to establish 
the separate Blue Shield surgical-care plan in 1946. Each served a 
six-county area and numbered over 400,000 subscribers by the 
mid-fifties. Repeated advances in rates and extensions of service 
to include radiation therapy and other benefits quieted but did not 
silence the mounting demand for full medical coverage. 

Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, the city’s able health officer, participated 
actively in these and other developments. With Dr. William A. 
Sawyer, president of the Monroe County Mental Hygiene Society, 
he watched with keen interest the development of the psychiatric 
clinic and wing opened in 1947 under the direction of Dr. John 
Romano by Strong Memorial Hospital. Dr. Kaiser joined others 
in urging state aid for the establishment of a regional clinic for 
victims of cerebral palsy; he shared in the organization of a local 
branch of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation and helped 
to persuade the state to locate a regional office of its public health 
department at Rochester. He launched a program, urgently advo- 
cated by the League of Women Voters, for the extermination of 
rats throughout the city, and gave personal leadership to an 
educational campaign designed to check the spread of polio, 
which, however, reached frightening proportions in 1950 when the 
number of cases reported locally jumped to 67 by mid-September. 
Dr. Kaiser also backed an effort to persuade the towns to join in 
the organization of a consolidated city-county health department, 
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but his untimely death in 1955 deferred the realization of that — 
metropolitan system for three years. | 
The Council of Social Agencies, which endorsed many of Dr, — 
Kaiser's efforts, had his support in its attempt to alert the city to 
its threatening slum conditions. Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein and the 
Rev. Dr. Harold E. Nicely, active with Mrs. Helen Jones in the 
Better Housing Association, won board agreement to a vote on 
the issue by the Delegate Assembly of the Council. The outcome, — 
which strongly favored public action, had no doubt a positive 
effect, but so also did a crime wave that erupted in the Baden- 
Ormond district in 1946. The occurrence of three murders on — 
Kelly Street within a week focused attention on that severely 
blighted area. Although the Department of Neighborhood Sery- 
ices, organized by the Council of Social Agencies in December 
1943, had developed its most active program in nearby No. 9 
School, only a handful of the polyglot inhabitants of that con- 
gested community had responded to its offerings. A revitalization 
of Baden Street Settlement under the leadership of Irving S$. 
Kriegsfeld prompted a transfer of much of this work to his direc- _ 
tion and permitted Miss Virginia Vigneron, head of neighborhood 
services, to turn her attention to the Clarissa Street district where _ 
the city’s fifth settlement house, Montgomery Neighborhood 
Center, finally took shape in November 1951. Only the creation — 
of a state youth fund, in which the city and county shared as _ 
sponsors for these social-agency programs, enabled the Council | 
to push ahead as rapidly as it did in these years. | 
A central planning committee of the Council of Social Agencies 
carefully examined the applications of a half-dozen new institu 
tions that sought Chest support. The Rochester Orthopedic Center _ 
for the training of persons with slight handicaps won tentative 
backing in 1949 and permanent status two years later. The Friend- 
ship Nursery, which gave day care to the children of working 
mothers, had relied at its start in 1928 on modest fees and then hl 
successively on various New Deal funds and finally on the Labor 
Chest; its admission to the Council in 1945 helped to effect a 
union of the two chests. The Monroe branch of the American 
Cancer Society joined the Council that same year, and the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, which opened a house on East Avenue | 
a year later, soon won acceptance, too. The Council, however, — 
deferred the application of the Boys’ Club until the Community | 
Chest could meet the pressing needs of existing agencies in that | 
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field. It gave encouragement on the other hand to Dr. Kaiser in 
his attempt to establish an Association for the Care of Multiple 
Sclerosis victims, said to number 100 at Rochester in 1951. 

Under Oscar W. Kuolt’s leadership, the Council of Social Agen- 
cies stimulated important developments in the programs of its 
affiliates. It helped to arrange conferences between the various 
Orthodox and Reform agencies, which led in 1943 to the formation 
of the Jewish Social Service Bureau. In like fashion, it supported 
the investigations that resulted in the transformation after 1948 
of the People’s Rescue Mission, animated by an evangelistic com- 
passion for homeless men, into the Men’s Service Center with a 
program of rehabilitation progressively devised by the Rev. Thom- 
as B. Richards, a specialist in this field. The Council followed 
with keen interest the expansion in 1951 of the Rochester Hear- 
ing Society to include training in speech. It also gave approval in 
1946 to the plans of the Industrial Workshop, hastening its re- 
organization as a Rehabilitation Center, and to Baden Street Set- 
tlement, which formulated a casework program that year. 

The Council, which had in the course of 25 years promoted 
numerous investigations of various aspects of the Rochester scene 
by qualified experts, reacted with some diffidence when an unin- 
vited team of sociologists from Michigan State University en- 
deavored to assess the city’s “moral integration.” Their findings, 
couched in highly technical terms, seemed to indicate that ““Gorge- 
town” was not as well integrated as neighboring “Bellview” 
(Syracuse), although earlier data had led the investigators to ex- 
pect the contrary. Their questionnaires seemed to disclose a great- 
er cleavage between the man on the street and those who directed 
Rochester’s economic, civic, and social affairs than had appeared 
in the three other cities under review. The publication of this 
study prompted inquiries of local sociologists, who described the 
research techniques as superficial. Although the Council dismissed 
the subject, it decided at the next meeting of the board to reas- 
sess the functions of its general assembly. Old patterns of free 
discussion and debate had been outmoded as the body’s member- 
ship had grown to over two hundred, yet the fact that the assem- 
bly had helped by its votes in 1946 and 1949 to decide significant 
policy issues on public housing and social security amply justified 
its retention. 

The Council paused in the latter year to celebrate its own 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Emery A. Brownell, executive attorney 
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of the Legal Aid Society and a member of the council board since - 
1936, planned the banquet held in the great hall of the Chamber — 
of Commerce. Over 500 attended, honoring past-presidents Mari- — 
on B. Folsom, now treasurer of Eastman Kodak, the Most Rey- | 
erend Walter A. Foery, now Bishop of the Syracuse Diocese, and - 
Vilas M. Swan who had retired the year before after twelve years | 
at the helm. James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools and a | 
board member for seven years delivered a witty narrative of the 
Council’s historical highlights. Twenty member agencies had 
dropped out during the quarter century, some with their work ac. | 
complished, others to merge with new bodies or to join the 
Department of Volunteers. New agencies had taken their places, 
increasing the total to seventy-five by 1949. Clarence M. Gifford, | 
the new president, pledged a vigorous attack on the problems. 
that loomed ahead. 

Although the Council had fostered closer cooperation among 
member agencies, each retained its autonomy. Separate lay boards 
drew numerous citizens into close collaboration with full-time 
executives and social workers in the operation of children’s 
nurseries, homes for the aged, settlement houses, and a variety of 
other health and welfare institutions. Several of these bodies 
opened new headquarters or launched new programs during this 
period. Thus the Jewish Home for the Aged dedicated in 1950 
a modern new building equipped to care more adequately for the 
infirmities of its residents than did most similar institutions. In 
these years the Children’s Nursery acquired a new site; the Visit- 
ing Nurses Association, new headquarters, and the Boy Scouts, a 
new camp site. The YW and the YMCA linked forces for a joint 
drive in 1947, which netted $1,539,485, sufficient to enable the 
YM to refurbish its plant and the YW to erect a model new 
building, which was formally dedicated in May 1951. : 

A surprise party given to Oscar W. Kuolt in June 1951, shortly 
before his retirement after 30 years as general secretary of the 
Council, highlighted a widespread changing of the guard. Tobias 
Roth, who had come to the city a few months ahead of Kuolt and 
had guided the JYM & WA through troubled but expanding 
years, was present, and so was Samuel Phillips, already selected 
as his successor. Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., and Miss Agnes R. 
Kidder, who had served the YM and the YW respectively for 
years, were there, too, though the former was already considering 
a new appointment to be accepted the next year and the lattet 
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would reach retirement in 1955. Richard P. Miller, who had taken 
over as director of the Chest after the retirement of Harry P. 
Wareham in 1945, and Kenneth M. Storandt, back in Rochester 
after several years in responsible posts elsewhere, were also 
present; the latter would soon assume Kuolt’s duties. While their 
thoughts for one night were on the accomplishments of the past, 
a number of major problems would confront them on the morrow. 

One of the chief concerns of agency executives was the low 
salary scale of social workers. Fortunately a Council committee, 
headed by Paul Gerhard of Eastman Kodak, tackled the question 
and, after two years of study, submitted a report that launched a 
forward movement in salaries and progressively upgraded most 
social workers after 1956. A second major concern arose from the 
increased incidence of juvenile delinquencies. Each successive 
attack on the problem revealed something new concerning its 
scope; each added, too, to the community's arsenal of defense. 
Thus the youth-fund programs in the parks and the settlements 
offered one approach, while a new Marshall-Court fieldwork 
project, headed by Hilton O. Hedrick, demonstrated another. All 
pointed up the need for a supervisory youth bureau, but its estab- 
lishment, like the adoption of a city-county health program, was 
deferred to a later year. 

Still another major problem loomed ahead as a number of 
national agencies prepared to conduct separate drives that threat- 
ened the appeal of the Community Chest. The Red Cross, which 
held a strong position in Rochester, seemed the key to this 
situation. It had enrolled over 5000 volunteers who maintained, 
among other activities, classes in first aid, water safety, home 
nursing, and nutrition, and performed special services for veterans 
and their families; it conducted an active junior Red Cross pro- 
gram and maintained the country’s leading blood bank. The 
Rochester Regional Blood Center, established on Spring Street 
in 1947, was indeed the first of its kind in the nation and success- 
fully inaugurated a significant new Red Cross function. It had 
brought high praise to Miss Veronica Maher and her associates 
in charge of the local chapter. Thus when local community leaders 
induced the Rochester Red Cross Chapter to abandon its separate 
drive in 1954 and to merge with the Community Chest campaign, 
the outcome attracted wide interest. 

The united campaign swelled the total pledged to $3,444,189, 
or 104.3 per cent of that year’s goal. Since the share allotted to 
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the Red Cross exceeded its previous receipts, local and national 
leaders expressed full satisfaction. This demonstration helped to — 
check the move of various national organizations toward separate 
local drives. Rochester’s Community Chest continued to support 
the American Cancer Society and eight other national health 
societies that generally conducted separate campaigns elsewhere; 
nevertheless the March of Dimes and four other national funds 
collected another $380,000 in Rochester in 1954. Many leaders 
became concerned when a tally of 25 additional fund drives (for 
special purposes, or for cultural institutions) swelled the total for 
the year to just under $6 million. 

Richard Miller and other Chest executives felt their respon- 
sibility to Rochester as well as to its many worthy and needy 
causes. With other citizens, they recognized the expanding char. | 
acter of welfare problems, the increasing interdependence of 
communities near and far, and the mounting demands for chari- 
table dollars. They also recognized the need for a constant re- 
appraisal of old and new appeals in order to assure a more 
equitable and intelligent utilization of the city’s generosity. 
Although unprepared to shoulder the numerous educational and | 
cultural campaigns that some metropolitan centers included in | 
their united funds, they hoped to integrate all local and national _ 
health and welfare drives throughout the county. | 
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expanding leisure-time activities, several names personified 

specific amusements. As Will Corris recalled the theater, 
Fred J. Strassle the zoo, Les Harrison the Royals, and Charles 
H. Gertner the auto club, a mention of Mrs. F. Hawley Ward 
reminded her fellow citizens of any number of joyous public 
occasions. She annually crowned the Lilac Queens at Highland 
Park, added feminine charm to the ceremonies at the dedication 
of the War Memorial and at other notable events, and chaired 
numerous women’s meetings. Much statistical evidence testified 
concerning the increased leisure enjoyed by all classes after the 
war, yet domestic prosperity and a multiplicity of diversions 
caused everybody to seem busier than ever before. 

ol 


aioe no single person or group dominated the city’s 


Of course the parks, long an object of local civic pride, deserved 
first attention. The annual Lilac Festivals at Highland Park 
‘sometimes drew 150,000 viewers in one weekend, while the many 
lovely drives and the facilities for picnics and cook-outs at 
Durand-Eastman, Seneca, and Genesee Valley parks attracted 
other thousands to these spacious municipal estates on fine days 
throughout the year. The zoos in Seneca and Durand-Eastman 
parks, the rose garden in Maplewood Park, the public golf courses 
at Genesee Valley and Durand-Eastman, the bathing at Ontario 
Beach and in public swimming pools at Genesee Valley and 
Seneca parks—all retained popular favor. The oldtime band 
concerts had lost much of their appeal, but the city introduced a 
new feature with the inauguration of Opera Under the Stars in 
1953. 
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Yet critical observers, while praising the parks and congratulat- 
ing the city on their horticultural charms, seldom waxed enthusi- 
astic over the playground program. The outlays seemed adequate 
and should have placed Rochester ahead of most cities, but the 
results were disappointing. Repeated protests against the political 
orientation of the playground staff failed to change the situation. 
After a careful study the Council of Social Agencies concluded, 
tactfully, that the difficulty lay in the fact that experienced play 
leaders were attracted elsewhere. While the Council endeavored 
to correct this situation by organizing a training program, the City 
Planning Commission conducted a survey which disclosed the 
additional fact that most of the existing playgrounds were too 
small for efficient use, thus adding excessively to the cost of super- 
vision. It proposed the abandonment of several small plots and an 
enlargement of others; it also recommended the development of 
one adequate playfield and several neighborhood playgrounds in 
each of the city’s seven major community areas. 

By thus dividing the city into seven distinct communities, the 
planners introduced a fruitful idea. Their hope of channeling 
major traffic arteries around rather than through these residential 
units seemed increasingly impractical as the years progressed, but 
the concept of regional communities, each served by its own 
schools, parks, and other institutions, attracted wide approval. 
Indeed the outline map, which subdivided the seven major com- 
munities into forty smaller neighborhoods, each with its primary 
ot parochial school, its churches and stores, stirred the interest of | 
bankers, mercantile leaders, and others who were considering the 
establishment of neighborhood branches throughout the city. 

Unfortunately the hold-the-line policy deferred action on this 
report. Although Rochester inaugurated the first of a series of 
annual youth weeks in August 1948, William Pitkin, discouraged 
by the city’s parsimonious delay in other respects, resigned as 
superintendent of parks and playgrounds in 1950. With other 
friends of the parks, he persuaded City Manager Cartwright to 
name Wilbur E. Wright, a trained horticulturist, to succeed him, 
but while the city soon purchased the old Warner castle adjoining 
Highland Park for use as a herbarium, reforms in the play- 
grounds were sidetracked. Yet mounting troubles on Kelly Street 
prompted the City Council to make a hasty appropriation for a 
small play area in the Baden-Ormond district in 1952; the city 
also provided for the construction of new ice skating rinks in — 
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Eastman Kodak Executive Committee, 1961 


Seated: Thomas J. Hargrave, Chairman of the Board; Donald Mc- 
Master, Director; Dr. Albert K. Chapman, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of the Executive Committee; standing: Edward 
P. Curtis, Vice-President in charge of Professional Motion Picture 
Film Sales and Foreign Sales and Advertising; William S. Vaughn, 
President; James E. McGhee, Vice-President in charge of U. S. Sales 
and Advertising. Courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


_ New Physics Research Building Opened at Kodak Park, May 1961 


This modern structure, containing over 200,000 square feet of floor 
space on its seven stories, has 200 special rooms for research in such 
fields as “theory of the photographic process, image structure, optical 
systems, sensitometry, radiography, sound recording, electrostatics, 
and solid state physics.” When fully occupied it will accommodate 
a staff of 400 research workers. Courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


_ Air View of the University Medical School and River Campuses, 


1959 Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


Commencement Procession, 1959 


Left to right: Professor Arthur J. May, marshal, President Cornelius 
W. de Kiewiet, Vice-President Raymond R. Thompson, Dr. J. Ed- 
ward Hoffmeister. Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


. James M. Spinning Congratulated, 1954 


James E. Kittrell, ex-president of the Board of Education, Mrs. 
Spinning, and Dr. Howard C. Seymour (right), newly chosen super- 
intendent of schools, congratulate James M. Spinning on his con- 
tributions during 20 years as superintendent. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


The Rev. Dr. David Rhys Williams and Rabbi Karp, 1956 


Rabbi Abraham J. Karp, newly appointed head of Temple Beth El, 
with Dr, Williams in his 28th year as pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Rochester, Rabbi Karp delivered the sermon at the tradi- 
tional Union Thanksgiving Service held that year in the latter's 
church. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


. Fellows of the Museum of Arts and Sciences, 1953 


From left: Dr. Alan W. Brown, president of Hobart College, Dr. 
Babette I. Brown of the University of Rochester, Arch Merrill of 
the Democrat & Chronicle staff, and Carl F. Schmidt, architect and 
historian. Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 
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Professor W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 


Head of the Department of Chemistry and dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, 1956-1958, Dr. Noyes was elected president of 
the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 

Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


Prize Wining Artists, 1954 

Frans Wildehain (left) and Curt K. Feuerherm, top winners in the 

annual Finger Lakes Art Exhibition in 1954, discuss one of the 385 

works accepted for display in the Memorial Art Gallery that year. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


The Museum of Arts and Sciences on East Avenue 


Bausch Memorial Hall, new home of the Museum, opened in 1942. 
Courtesy of the Museum. 


Openmg of Sully Branch, 1953 


From left: Librarian-elect Harold S. Hacker, Miss Mary E, Cashman, 
head of the new branch, Miss Marion Simmons, director of public 
relations, and Rutherford D. Rogers, director of the Rochester Public 
Library. Courtesy of the Public Library. 


Dedication of the Bookmobile, 1956 


Councilman John Horton and Dr, Wilbour E, Saunders, president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester Public Library and presi- 
dent of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

Courtesy of the Public Library. 


Spanish-American War Monument at New Site 


This monument, by Carl Jennervein of New York City, originally 
erected on Franklin Square in 1941, was relocated at the Court 
Street end of the river plaza back of the Community War Memorial 
in May 1960, Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Conference on High Energy Physics, 1956 


Professor Robert E. Marshak of the University of Rochester, chair- 
man, discusses plans with Dr. H. J. Bhabha of Bombay, left, and 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer of Princeton, right. 

Courtesy of the University of Rochester. 


Planning Committee of the Amalgamated Health Clinic, 1961 


From left: Dr. William Sawyer, Morton J. Baum, Abraham Chat- 
man, Joseph C. Wilson. Courtesy of the Rochester Joint Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 








































Henry W. Clune, 1956 


Smiling after the publication of his novel, The Big Fella. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


17. Jose Iturbi 


Conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, 1936-1944. 
Courtesy of the Civic Music Association. 





18. Wall R. Corris 


With Photos of Some of His Favorite Stars. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 





19. New East High School, 1960 


Built to hold 2500 students and serve community needs, it cost a 
total of $8,906,000 at the time of its dedication in May 1960. 
Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


20. New Citizens Banquet, 1959 


One of the periodic banquets given by the Chamber of Commerce 
in its large hall, with members playing host to newly naturalized 
citizens. Courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce. 


21. St. John Fisher College 


Built at the intersection of East Avenue and Fairport Road in Pitts- 
ford, this new Catholic college for men was opened in the fall of 
1951 by the Very Rev. John F. Murphy, president. 

Courtesy of St. John Fisher College. 


22. Fernwood Park, Opened in November 1946 


Sponsored and built by a group of banks, Rochester's first non-profit 
housing project, designed for rental at moderate rates to veterans, 
accommodated 152 families and became a model for similar ventures 
elsewhere. Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 


23. Hanover Houses, Opened in 1952 


Rochester’s first public housing project, built in seven. stories with 
392 apartment units, soon sheltered over 1900 tenants. The increased 
density created problems that spurred a decision to undertake a re- 
development with federal aid of the surrounding Baden-Ormond 
district. Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 
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Seth Green Apartments, Opened in November 1959 


The success of the Cobbs Hill Village apartments prompted the 
construction of a second project for senior citizens on Seth Green 
Drive near Seneca Park. Planned to consist of 60 units, it was ex- 
panded to accommodate 75 aged couples or individuals. 

Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 


Guy Fraser Harrison Directs Civic Orchestra 


Conductor of the Rochester Civic Orchestra from its establishment 
in 1929 and associate director of the Rochester Philharmonic, Har- 
rison was called to Oklahoma City in 1951. 

Courtesy of the Eastman School. 


Opera Under the Stars, 1953 


An estimated 10,000 turned out to see the first performance at 
Highland Park bowl. This program, directed by Prof. Leonard W. 
Treash, became an annual series of three or four Operas, each 
performed on two successive nights. 

Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


Lilac Sunday, May 24, 1959 
A visit to Highland Park in Lilac Time generally begins with a 
pause to take a few pictures of the pansy bed at the base of the hill. 
Fair days draw twenty to forty thousand visitors to the park through- 
out Lilac Week reaching a total of 150,000 or more. 

Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 


City Council Meeting, May 1958 


With Mayor Barry in the chair, City Manager Aex, backed by city 
officials reports to the full council. 
Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 


Democratic Party Leaders, 1961 


William N. Posner (left), retiring party chairman, congratulates his 
successor, Robert O’Brien, July 1961. 
Courtesy of the Democratic Party. 


View of Civic Center Model Courtesy of the City of Rochester. 


View of Model of Mid-town Plaza Courtesy of the Gannett Press. 


From left, Larry Smith, Edgardo Conti of Victor Gruen Associates, 
Ladislas Segoe, consultant, and Floyd Walkley, city planner. 
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Genesee Valley and Webster parks during the mid-fifties. Finally 
in 1956 Mayor Barry named a Recreation Advisory Committee to 
formulate a comprehensive program, and City Manager Aex 
authorized Wright to appoint Joseph M. Caverly, a trained recre- 
ation leader from out of town, as superintendent of playgrounds 
with assurance of a free hand in the selection of his staff. 

Many Rochesterians had become convinced of the great merits 
of wholesome recreation. The renewed vitality of the Red Wings, 
who won the International League pennant twice and the post- 
season playoffs three times during these years, capturing the Little 
World Series for a third time in 1952, inspired a determined drive 
in 1957 to raise a half million dollars to buy the team from the 
St. Louis Cardinals when that major-league club threatened to 
move it to Omaha. The Rochester Community Baseball, Inc., 
backed by Hallauer, Nixon and others, with Morris E. Silver and 
William Gannett as its leaders and George Sisler, Jr., as general 
manager, saved the team for Rochester and assured the city of a 
secure place in the International League. 

Baseball’s popularity in Rochester high schools received a boost 
when Johnny Antonelli, star pitcher of the Jefferson High team, 
accepted a $55,000 contract with the Boston Braves in 1948. The 
game received even wider promotion as the Little League move- 
ment spread through the city in the early fifties. Frank Ciacci, a 
sporting-goods dealer, organized the first of these teams, for lads 
9 to 13 years, in 1951. Four years later Rochester had 37 of them 
and a dozen more in a T-shirt league of younger boys and in a 
Babe Ruth league for those 13 to 15. Their competition with older- 
age teams for use of the 25 hard- and 50 soft-ball diamonds in 
the public parks and elsewhere helped to dispel official com- 
placency respecting the playgrounds. 

Rochester produced its stars as well as a host of enthusiastic 
players in several other fields. Golf lost its upper-class status as 
thousands of residents of all stations acquired clubs and applied 
for membership in one of a dozen private country clubs or took 
their turns at the four public courses in city and county parks. 
Samuel Urzetta, of the Irondequoit Country Club, won the national 
amateur crown in 1950, and Rochester’s Oak Hill club played host 
to the national meet in 1956, enhancing the game’s favor locally. 
Only bowling outnumbered it in area participants, and even the 


| provision of thirty modern halls, each boasting numerous alleys, 


failed to exhaust that demand. The number of leagues affiliated 
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with the Rochester Bowling Association trebled in 15 years and 
enabled its manager, Edwin M. Wildey, to bring the National 
Bowling Congress to the Rochester War Memorial in 1956. 
Few of the 25,000 bowlers who congregated at Rochester during 
the tournament remained more than a week, but the excitement of 
their games and those of some 6000 local contestants, continued 
for 79 days and dominated the sports season that yeaz. 


-- = 


Other major sports had their innings, too. Football enjoyed a — 
burst of local favor during the late forties when Aquinas Institute 
produced a succession of championship teams that attracted huge — 
crowds and encouraged it to erect a mammoth stadium on Mt, - 


Read Boulevard in 1949. A change in policy brought these inter- 


sectional games to an end three years later, leaving the football - 
contests at the university as the chief attraction in this field 
Basketball, a livelier and more social game, won still greater 


favor at the university and in the high schools as well as among 


= 


various youth groups. It brought fame to Rochester in the profes- _ 


sional field, too, as the Rochester Royals, who captured the 
national crown in their first franchise season, 1945-46, won their | 
divisional title five successive times. Unfortunately, Les Harrison's | 
Royals, who packed the stands at Edgerton Park in these years, 
could not fill the larger galleries at the War Memorial, and after 
two disappointing seasons the club withdrew, abandoning the 
Memorial to the Rochester Americans whose flashing skates and 
skilled playing had developed an enthusiastic following in 1956_ 
and assured them a secure place on the city’s amusement schedule. | 

These sports events vied for popular favor with other spectacles 
and with private amusements. The annual county fair at Henrietta 
south of Rochester, the periodic horse shows there and elsewhere — 
in the vicinity, the harness races at Batavia Downs, and the soap- 


box derby held annually at Durand-Eastman Park generally 
attracted huge crowds. Many residents, however, found greater 


pleasure in their own homes or back yards. In addition to flower — 


gardens, the latter sprouted thousands of outdoor grills and patios,, 
some of the latter screened and lighted for evening use, as well as 
several hundred private swimming pools. Many other residents 
spent their leisure at nearby lakes or bays where yachts and motor 
boats of various categories were numbered in the thousands and 
created new problems of regulation. ! 

It was the automobile, however, which increasingly assumed 
the key role in each family’s recreational life as well as in many 
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civic concerns. After long years of restraint, when cars were in 
short supply, over 3000 residents, a fifth of them with their first 
licenses, hastened in 1946 to buy new cars. That was just a begin- 
ning, representing but 3 per cent of the county’s 103,390 passenger 
vehicles. As the movement gathered force the number of new 
cars purchased in the county increased to 25,437 in 1954, boosting 
its registrations to 173,802. By 1957 this total had reached 211,925. 
With 1.23 cars per household and one to every 2.5 persons, 
interest even in old cars mounted; a huge crowd turned out in 
1946 to watch the Golden Anniversary parade featuring forty 
automobiles dating back 25 years or more. The Automobile Club 
of Rochester, boasting a membership of 20,251, second highest in 
the state, celebrated its own semi-centennial in 1950 by sponsoring 
a Gliddon tour of 80 old cars that attracted 100,000 spectators. 

Fortunately the Rochester Safety Council and other agencies 
had already introduced precautions that promoted safe driving. 
The city, which had won “‘safest city” ratings in 1929 and 1931 
with automobile fatalities of 40 and 37, had almost cut these 
losses in half. Indeed, it reduced all traffic deaths to 12 in 1952 
and held them to 16 in 1956 and generally retained a high place 
among the safest cities. To achieve this goal it continued the 
practice of salting all major streets in winter, despite loud protests, 
and it steadily increased the use of traffic lights, even “walk” and 
“don’t walk” signals for pedestrians, and instituted a compulsory 
course of safety lectures for jaywalkers. 

Success in the reduction of automobile fatalities prompted a 
careful study of other accidents, such as plane crashes and drown- 
ings, which had shown a rise, but the startling fact that no cause 
seemed so fatal as falls and other indoor accidents focused atten- 
tion on a campaign for safety in the home. 

The situation, however, was not as frightening as the statistics 
implied. Many of the increasing number of aged residents spent 
long hours indoors, and since even minor falls often produced 
fractures that confined them to bed, where complications some- 
times developed and caused death, it was misleading to attribute 
them to the original fall. Nevertheless, the successful reduction of 
other causes of death inevitably increased those associated with 
the infirmities of age, and a full application of all the precautions 
suggested by the safety council would only slow the process. 
Everybody was eager to postpone the inevitable, however, and the 
safety campaign was pressed with vigor by many women’s groups. 
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One difficulty unfortunately arose from this very fact, since many 
active women, on whom safety precautions depended, spent so 
much time outside the home. With the employment of women 
returning almost to wartime levels, Rochester established new 
records in this respect, and the impact on local home life was 
considerable. 

Long famous for its feminists, Rochester had no dearth of able 
women. Mrs. Harper Sibley, dashing incessantly about the country 
as president of the National Council of Church Women, never 
failed to return in time to say her bit and give a lift to every good 
local cause. Mrs. Frank E. Gannett, named a State Regent in 1947, 
Mrs. Charles W. Weis, Jr., who added more than a note of 
feminine charm to the Republican party, and Miss Marjorie Gilles, 
who did the same for the reform Democrats, were but a few of 
the more outstanding. Some exerted their influence through estab- 
lished women’s organizations, among others the Century Club, the 
Chatterbox Club, Zonta, and the League of Women Voters—Mts. 
Gannett had six such affiliations plus many in mixed groups. Her 
sister, Mrs. Hawley Ward, was frequently called upon to award 
prizes, ranging from those for the best cherry pies baked annually 
to the honors conferred in an historical essay contest; she also 
served for many years as chairman of the Women’s Council of 
the Museum and of the Women’s Division of the Civic Music 
Association. Though not recreational in the popular sense, these 
activities filled many leisure hours and often produced a more 
genuine recreation of spirit than most amusements afforded. 

Many residents, men as well as women, had lost the art of 
relaxation and required a purposeful activity or an absorbing 
hobby to break the monotony of their lives. Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, executive secretary for many years of the Council of 
Church Women, helped to organize many such programs and 
served herself as leader of the Women’s Human Relations Coun- 
cil, which conducted annual conferences at the Chamber after 
1954. Mrs. Mae M. Johnson, an instructor in dramatics who, 
when confined to her bed in 1953, organized the World Inside 
Shut-in Club, enrolled, before her death two years later, some 600 
members, which insured its continued development. Dr. John R. 
Williams, chairman of the Museum Commission, received the 
Weisenbeck Memorial award in 1948 for his long efforts to 
promote an interest in hobbies among youths and adults. 

Some women helped to create new institutions, as Mrs. Ernest 
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Hallowell, a leader of the Cosmopolitan Club, did when she 
revived the Welcome Wagon in 1948. Others battled to maintain 
unpopular causes—such as the League for Planned Parenthood, 
ably championed by Mrs. Dexter Perkins, and the Better Housing 
Association, by Mrs. Holmes Bloomer. Still others devoted long 
hours to important civic bodies, notably Mrs. Clarence Wynd who 
became the first woman president of the Council of Social Agencies 
in 1956. Most outstanding of all was the League of Women 
Voters; ably led by Mrs. Irving McHose and Mrs. Nicholas 
_ Albertson, among others, it campaigned for a housing authority, 
for slum clearance, and for court reforms. Local celebrations of 
| the centennial of the suffrage movement in 1948 strengthened an 
earlier move to maintain the former Anthony home on Madison 
Street as a memorial and brought Mrs. George Howard to the 
front as its unfaltering champion. 

The Junior League, the numerous Twigs, the Parent-Teachers 
Associations, among other groups, also gave a sense of social 
significance to a host of women. The annual Follies of the Junior 
League and the annual dance of the Evergreen Twigs afforded 
agreeable participation in entertaining events that attracted wide 
interest. Almost every group, many firms, and some private 
individuals staged holiday parties or receptions. Those of Fletcher 
and Esther Steele on New Year’s Eve, and of Dr. and Mrs. James 
S. Watson, Jr., on New Year’s Day, were selective in their guests 
lists. Bishop Kearney’s New Year’s Day receptions, on the other 
hand, were open to all and attracted hundreds of well-wishers of 
all faiths, as the G.O.P. receptions did of all parties. 

The list of traditional events of the holiday season filled several 
columns on the society pages of both papers throughout November 
and December each year. Most of the country clubs held junior 
subscription dances, roller-skating parties, and other teenage func- 
tions at this time. Several sets of parents at some of these clubs 
cooperated in sponsoring debutante parties for their daughters 
each year, and the fortunate young men scheduled a Bachelor's 
Cotillion in one of the clubs every January. The number of 
elaborate weddings and the extent of their display, steadily 
increasing in this period, crowded the social halls of many clubs 
and churches several times a week throughout most of the year. 

As the decades progressed, facilities for dining-out increased 
and the practice became more prevalent. A few restaurants offered 
entertainment and acquired some night-club characteristics, but 
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Rochester was not generally regarded as a haven for traveling © 
salesmen. Although several of the hotels remodeled their bars into — 
sumptuous cocktail lounges, most residents who sought liquid 
refreshment of that sort found it at one of the innumerable - 
private cocktail parties that now became a customary feature of — 
the entertainment schedule of many families. Buffet dinners, often 
as stand-up affairs, replaced many of the traditional table feasts 
and accommodated more guests. If the conversation at most of | 
these drinking and dining parties was generally more fragmentary 
and, like the dress, more informal than had been the custom at 
social gatherings in former decades, it was also more animated 
and, many thought, more sophisticated. Certainly an increasing » 
number of citizens found excitement at these lively gatherings. 

Many more residents continued, however, to find their chief 
pleasure in the day-to-day activities of their families and friends. 
Prosperity on the domestic level enabled many families to move 
into new or better homes. It also prompted numerous improve- 
ments in old houses and the acquisition of new furnishings. Some. 
householders accumulated new gadgets periodically during the’ 
family’s weekly shopping trip downtown or to a suburban plaza’ 
or supermarket. Others acquired do-it-yourself kits and proceeded 
to make knicknacks and conveniences as their talents dictated. 
Throughout the spreading suburbs, husbands and fathers con- 
structed tool benches and back-yard grills; the younger children’ 
acquired pets, the older ones, hobbies; wives and mothers, freed) 
by their mechanical aids of much of the drudgery of housework, 
found their time increasingly absorbed in chauffeuring various 
members of the family to school, to work place or market, to club- 
house or park, to airport or some more distant destination. 

Yet, despite the hectic social atmosphere, many families enjoyed 
increased unity. In summertime, when many households vacationed 
at a nearby lake, the wage earner now preferred to commute 
daily rather than to board in town. And throughout the year 
several newly introduced enjoyments contributed to family unity. 
As radio and television became available in almost every home. 
they often provided a common experience. Moreover the increased 
popularity of recorded music, even among teenagers, as most 
households acquired one or more record players, demonstrated the 
mounting importance of cultural influences in the life of the 
community. 
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If Rochesterians sometimes prided themselves on the superior 
quality of their cultural facilities, when contrasted with those of 
most comparable cities, few appreciated the headaches involved. 
As changing patterns of entertainment closed the doors of many 
theaters across the land, it required great courage on the part of 
Will R. Corris to maintain even a partial schedule of plays at the 
Auditorium. As radio and the new long-playing records reduced 
the audiences at symphony concerts, Arthur M. See and his associ- 
ates redoubled their efforts to increase the number and size of 
annual subscriptions to the Civic Music Association programs. 
Yet if several of the less firmly established cultural ventures fell 
by the wayside, many survived and the programs they maintained 
kept Rochester’s cultural life atingle with excitement. 

Will Corris rejoiced in 1949 to see many Hollywood stars 
returning to the New York stage. He saw it as the harbinger of 
more youthful theatrical crowds in Rochester. Although he was 71 
himself, and had passed the management of the Auditorium over 
to his son, Robert, the year before, he could not restrain the 
impulse to lend a hand occasionally, as he did when Sarah 
Churchill arrived as the leading lady in “The Philadelphia Story” 
that Dececmber. His days were full of memories of the old 
Lyceum theater (which was closed and demolished in 1934) and 
of his more recent triumphs at the Auditorium, where “Okla- 
homa!” had climaxed the fall season in 1947 and “Carousel” 
supplied a smash hit the next spring. But he now preferred to 
spend his evenings with old friends of the road who accompanied 
Fran Warren in “The Pajama Game,” Margaret Landon in “The 
King and I,” or some of the other stars who sparkled in the 
twelve Broadway hits brought to Rochester by Robert R. Corris in 
1955, as in most of these postwar years. After the closing of the 
Erlanger in Buffalo, no theater between New York and Cleveland 
could rival that record, but the box-office returns were not always 
sufficient to meet expenses, and the series lapsed in 1956. 

Rochester had other champions of legitimate drama, particularly 
in summer months. Separate groups played for successive seasons 
in various halls in nearby Pittsford, Avon, Henrietta, and East 
Rochester during the decade. Possibly the most ambitious per- 
formances were those at the Famous Artists Country Playhouse 
in East Rochester. Its manager, Paul Crabtree, brought a succes- 
sion of stars—Edward Everett Horton, Eva La Galliene, Ethel 
Waters among others—who won the applause of auditors and 
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critics alike. Unfortunately the number of the former was not — 
always sufficient and the playhouse lasted only four summers. A | 


rival group, known as the Genesee Valley Players, opened at the — 


Henrietta Hayloft in July 1949 and returned the next summer, 
Winning encouragement, Miss Dorothy Chernuck, its principal 


director, established a theater-in-the-round at the Hochstein Music _ 
School in Rochester in November 1949. Assisted by a group of © 
talented young actors, she presented fifty plays in the first two — 
and a half years, attracting 127,000 patrons to the small out-of. | 
the-way hall. The Arena Theater, as it was called, gave many — 


thrilling performances, as in its presentation of “Mr. Roberts” in | 
February 1954, but again the struggle proved discouraging, and — 
despite the support of an annual subscription list the troupe left — 


Rochester at the close of its sixth season. 


Only the Community Players, who launched their twenty-fifth | 


season with an annual membership drive that swelled the total of 
its backers to 3100 in September 1948, were able to hold ticket 


prices within modest limits. Their reliance on amateur talent . 
greatly reduced the cost, but the subscription list was a major 
advantage, one which the Arena Players endeavored unsuccessfully _ 


to copy. Mrs. Reuben Garner and others who had helped to rally — 
support for that latter troupe formed, after its departure, the. 
Broadway Theater League, with the object of bringing a series of — 
New York hits to Rochester in the fall of 1957. Many were - 


determined that the theater should be kept open. 


The cinema, too, was battling for its life. Strengthened some- | 


what during the war, when gas rationing and other restrictions 


had curbed some other amusements, most of the city’s thirty 
motion-picture houses had attracted a clientele of juveniles, many 


of whom began to drop out after June 1949 when WHAM-TV © 


inaugurated local television. Rochester’s 2000 sets at that date | 
increased sixfold in as many months, transforming the life pat 
terns of many families, yet only two of the 23 neighborhood | 
theaters closed their doors and two newcomers took their places; | 
seven drive-in theaters appeared on the outskirts of the city in the | 
early fifties to accommodate the expanding suburbs. Two of the | 
six downtown theaters were modernized, but two others closed. | 
Perhaps the most significant development was the remodeling of 
one neighborhood house as an art theater, known as the Cinema, 
in 1949. Its successful establishment gave Rochester two little 


theaters specializing in foreign and art films. 
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Recurrent demands for the censorship of objectionable films 
focused public attention on the quality of this entertainment. 
Only a few pictures stirred wide protest, notably “Forever Amber,” 
which the police endeavored to ban because of its questionable 
moral influence. When the State Supreme Court lifted the ban, as 
beyond the city’s power, both Bishop Kearney and the Rev. Dr. 
Burr of the Federation of Churches, warned against the picture's 
content. Their action may have helped to cut its local run short. 
Instead of censorship, the press determined to give the movies 
full coverage. The Democrat, in 1950, placed Miss Jean Walrath, 
one of its ablest reporters, in charge of the theater page where she 
faithfully applied critical standards to each successive offering, 
featuring the more notable ones, like “High Noon” and “Around 
the World in 80 Days.” The Times-Union, too, highlighted the 
better pictures, such as “The Best Years of Our Lives” in 1947. 

The opening of the Dryden Theater at Eastman House in 1951 
launched a program of film revivals. Accompanied by the in- 
structive and entertaining commentaries of James G. Card, these 
presentations brought the movies back into the city’s cultural 
experience on a lofty and nostalgic plane. 

Ol 


Music had traditionally held such a plane. The Civic Music 
Association, which not only supported the 60-piece Civic Orches- 
tra, the vital nucleus for the Rochester Philharmonic, but also 
sponsored one or more artists’ series at the Eastman Theater each 
year, progressively advanced its annual goals. Its successive presi- 
dents—Edward S. Farrow, Joseph J. Myler, Joseph F. Taylor, 
Raymond W. Albright and Arthur L. Stern, Jr—enlisted the aid 
of other business leaders and of Mrs. Hawley Ward, the perennial 
head of the women’s division, in annual drives that boosted the 
subscriptions from $101,000 in 1946 to $225,000 a decade later. 
Ably assisted by Arthur M. See and by his successors after 1953, 
they collected 12,000 or more pledges and surged past the goal 
every year except two, yet the increased wages of musicians and 
recurrent program deficits pressed incessantly on their budgets and 
created a crisis that only a special gift of $100,000 from Eastman 
Kodak alleviated in 1954. Two years later the situation was 
equally ominous, and Arthur Stern appointed a committee headed 
by Francis D’Amanda to seek a solution. 

It was soon evident to D’Amanda and his associates that the 
difficulty stemmed from the poor box-office returns at both the 
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concerts and the star events. Erich Leinsdorf, who became perma- _ 
nent conductor of the Philharmonic in 1947, its twenty-fifth — 


season, was not as colorful a personality as Jose Iturbi, his prede _ 


cessor of a few years before, but his handling of the orchestra was 


more polished and its performance under his direction elicited — 


high praise not only in Rochester where it presented 15 concerts 


{ 


annually, but also in New York and elsewhere on occasional tours. — 
If, nevertheless, the returns were inadequate, it was clearly not | 
the performances that were at fault; even the Boston Symphony | 
on its several visits in this decade failed to pack the great theater, — 


while other star attractions were also disappointing in this respect. 
Possibly the tickets were scaled too high, but the moderately priced 


| 


Pop’s Concerts of the Civic Orchestra on Saturday or Sunday — 
afternoons fared no better. The addition of popular soloists, such — 
as Burl Ives, the celebrated ballad singer, often delighted those — 


who attended, but scarcely affected the returns. Guy Fraser 


Harrison, conductor of the Civic Orchestra since its establishment 


in 1929, finally accepted a call to Oklahoma City in 1951. Paul | 
White, his former assistant and a member of the Eastman School - 
faculty, carried on with the aid of guest directors under the | 
supervision of Leinsdorf and Hanson. With the former’s resigna- - 


tion to become director of the New York City Opera Company in 
1956, the Eastman School faculty found itself virtually responsible 
for the Philharmonic as well as the Civic Orchestra. 

If Rochester neglected Leinsdorf’s penchant for opera, it was 


not because of a lack of interest. Occasional visits by the Metro- | 
politan and other opera companies generally attracted large 
crowds. The city enjoyed a special thrill when Miss Laura) 
Castellano sang the parts of Juliet and Rosalinda in 1948 and 


1951, respectively. A former Rochesterian, graduate of East High 
and the Eastman School, she had won wide acclaim as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. | 

Opera lovers in Rochester owed much, too, to another daughter, | 
at least by adoption, Mrs. Josephine Di Crasto, the indefatigable ' 
director of the Rochester Grand Opera Company, which produced 
three or four operas annually throughout the 1940’s. By recruiting | 
her choruses from local ethnic and church choirs, she needed only | 
a few stars from New York to sing the leads, and the perform-| 
ances at the Auditorium generally won the plaudits of A. J. 
Warner, Norman Nairn, and George H. Kimball. A similar effort 
by Vincent Faga resulted in the formation of the Verdi Grand 
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Opera Company, which also presented occasional operas at the 
Auditorium and elsewhere during the late forties. In search of 
new support, Mrs. Di Crasto accepted the backing of a Grand 
Opera Guild which endeavored to sell tickets in advance in 1949, 
and Faga formed a Verdi Opera Society, but neither group 
survived the 1951 season. 

Their chief problems, again, were financial and sprang from 
the high ticket prices. Good crowds attended the Starlight Sym- 
shonies which Bond Clothes and other sponsors presented free 
of charge at Highland Park or the university stadium for several 
more summers, but in 1950 rising costs brought these also to an 
end. Backed by the Chamber, the Musicians Union and the 
Eastman School, the city inaugurated a new feature, Opera Under 
the Stars, in 1953. A cooperative venture at the start, it won full 
municipal support in its second year, and the programs, directed 
by Leonard Treash of the Eastman School, attracted crowds of 
5000 or more to each of the six performances presented annually 
in a much improved bandshell at Highland Park. Rochesterians 
were ready to turn out to hear the All-High Music Festival held 
each spring in Highland Park bandshell. Their response to one 
evening of massed orchestras and another of massed voices was 
perhaps tinctured with parental pride, as at the annual Community 
Christmas Concerts in Eastman Theater, yet the pleasure was there 
nevertheless. Good audiences were similarly enthusiastic over the 
occasional performances of the Rochester Oratorio Society, and 
its presentation of “The Messiah,” with William Warfield, Roch- 
ester’s Negro baritone, as soloist, provided a notable event at the 
Community War Memorial in December 1956. 

Despite or possibly because of the keen competition between 
numerous local dance classes, the city enjoyed an outburst of 
excitement in this field. Several talented former students of the 
Eastman School conducted rival ballet studios, notably Thelma 
Biracree and Olive McCue who joined forces in the early fifties 
to form the Mercury Ballet group. Their occasional performances 
at the Eastman Theater and elsewhere attracted praise and en- 
gendered a popular interest in the art, which quickened when 
former Rochesterians Nansi Clement, Patricia Thomas, and John 
Scancarella returned as stars with noted ballet troupes. Other 
talented dancers, some like Beatrice Krievina, refugees from war- 
torn Europe, brought fresh inspiration and received encourage- 
ment in establishing new studios. Most of them broadened the 
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base of their support by offering classes for children and instruc. 
tion in ballroom dancing for adults, which enjoyed a new popu- 
larity. Recitals by their classes and by the students of modern 
dance at the university added a piquant note to the winter season, 
The Mercury Ballet entered a new field in the late fifties when, 
under the direction of Miss McCue, it provided the dance groups 
for the Opera Under the Stars performances in Highland Park 
bowl. 

Thus if the greater diversification and wider diffusion of recre- 
ational opportunities created budgetary problems for some of the 
traditional and more costly programs, citizens had at least a larger 
variety of choices. In the expanding metropolis, individuals with 
specialized interests were better able to find and bring together 
congenial spirits for mutual enjoyment. When their number was | 
sufficient to justify a major activity or a series of programs, the | 
challenge of organizing it appeared and won a characteristic 
response in Rochester. In some instances, such as Opera Under — 
the Stars, a recognition of the widespread benefits won public — 
support. While the city, more accustomed to such responsibilities 
because of its long experience with an active park program, — 
generally assumed the lead, many suburbanites urged that the — 


county recognize and accept metropolitan responsibilities in this 
field. 





CHAPTER XXI 
ART, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


N CULTURAL FIELDS Rochester suffered no dearth of leadership. 

If for a time the chief problems there seemed rooted instead 

in an insufficiency of followers, able men and women were 
resolved to meet the challenge. As Howard Hanson declared on 


Jone occasion in respect to music, “the great need is for more 
jlisteners,’ and local champions of other forms of artistic and 


intellectual expression often voiced similar views. Each of the 
city’s cultural institutions — its theaters, galleries, museums, 
libraries, colleges, even its churches—faced a continuing search 
for adequate support. Not only were their fiscal headaches becom- 


\ing more acute as inflation diluted their resources, but the many 
\enticing opportunities for program expansion threatened also to 


dissipate their energies. Fortunately the increased leisure of many 
residents and the expansive vitality of the metropolitan commu- 
nity jointly held out a prospect of larger support for those 
institutions that successfully broadened their services to cover its 


| wider base. 


XL 
Dr. Hanson, who followed the development of the Civic Music 


| Association with keen interest, participating as conductor in some 


of its programs, had a larger responsibility as director of the East- 
man School of Music. Honored in November 1949 on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his appointment, he reaffirmed the basic 
objectives outlined on his arrival—to develop composers of serious 
American music, to teach students how to perform, and to train 
teachers to help others to enjoy music. His own compositions and 
those of other Eastman professors and students had brought 
renown to the school, while its numerous graduates were filling 
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important posts throughout the country and abroad. But Hanson, 
believing that the greatest need was for more listeners, welcomed 
the challenge presented by the new media as an opportunity to 
win a vaster audience. He made careful arrangements for several 
new recordings at the school each year and eagerly exploited the 
advantages radio and television offered. After several successful 
appearances before such audiences, he won a contract in 1957 to 
conduct thirteen television programs on “Music as a Language.” 

Winner in 1944 of the Pulitzer prize in music, honored by the 
Rochester Museum and by the Sons of the American Revolution 
with their Civic Medals in 1948 and 1950, respectively, recipient 
of numerous LL.D.’s, Dr. Hanson was also pleased to learn in 
1949 that a popular song from a theme in his Symphony No. 2 
had won favor among bobby-soxers. This was “Whispering 
Winds,” written by Sylvia Dee and set to the Hanson music by a 
local dance-band leader, Syl Novelli. At the Eastman School, where 
in 1947 approximately 150 graduate and 500 undergraduate 
students from 45 states and five foreign countries pursued their 
studies, Hanson also welcomed part-time professionals and am- 


ateurs, over 2000 of whom were enrolled in that anniversary year. — 
The school offered special concerts by its Senior Symphony Orches- — 


tra recruited from the advanced students, some of whom also 


participated in the 15 weekly chamber-music broadcasts over NBC © 


and in those of the Orchestra of the Nation. In addition to the 
annual Festival of American Music held at the school each spring, 
Hanson scheduled as part of the anniversary celebration a Fall 
Symposium for the productions of Eastman School graduates. 
Eastman faculty members continued to direct the program of 


classes at the Hochstein School where their advanced students | 


taught some 300 young pupils to play the violin, the piano, or one 


of several other instruments. A group of philanthropic citizens, | 
headed for many years by Mrs. Joseph F. Taylor, subscribed to | 
maintain and heat the building, but the Eastman School under-_ 


wrote the cost of instruction. Generously endowed by George 
Eastman, the school also contributed $50,000 annually to the 
budget of the Civic Music Association whose programs provided 
a rich experience to its students as auditors and frequently as 
participating performers. And in 1954, with the merging of the 
men’s and women’s colleges on the River Campus, the Eastman 
School finally acquired a campus environment as its men took 
over the remodeled Monro Hall as a dormitory and as both its 
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men and women gained the use of Cutler Union as a Collegium 


Musicum. 
AXE 


Somewhat similar problems of poor attendance and inadequate 
support plagued the citys museums and galleries. Even the 


libraries suffered a declining use in the late forties. To combat 


these trends, Mrs. Gertrude Herdle Moore of the Art Gallery 
and Mrs. George B. Selden, president of the Rochester Historical 
Society, took the lead in September 1946 in reviving the Inter- 
Museum Council. W. Stephen Thomas, director of the Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, responded with enthusiasm. Repositories of 
culture should not, he maintained, content themselves with passive 
functions. At his suggestion the council, comprising representa- 
tives at the start of six related institutions, determined to repub- 
lish the Intermuseum Guide, a leaflet designed for visitors, and to 
launch a joint radio program. Both the Historical and the 
Landmark societies, as well as the libraries and the parks, 
welcomed this opportunity to publicize their activities. Eager to 
participate in such cooperative undertakings, the newly opened 
Susan B. Anthony House, and later the George Eastman House, 
sought and secured admission to the council. 

Although the attendance record at the Memorial Art Gallery 
passed the 100,000 mark for the first time in 1946-47, Mrs. 


“Moore suffered the restraints of a tight budget. Assisted by L. 


Dudley Field as board president and Joseph C. Wilson as drive 
chairman, she undertook that year the first major campaign for 
new gallery members in two decades, swelling the number to 
2560 and increasing their subscriptions by 50 per cent. Yet the 


} $33,800 total scarcely met the rising costs, and the gallery had 


to recruit volunteers from its women’s council to assist in distrib- 
uting its loan collections, in conducting adult programs, and in 
supervising children’s classes at the gallery and elsewhere. By 
carefully rationing her resources among part-time instructors and 
a limited staff, Mrs. Moore maintained an active program of 
creative-art classes, periodic exhibits, and extra-mural services. 
Several hundred lectures by staff members helped to interpret 
aspects of art to many diverse groups each year; the gallery's 
occasional practice of devoting a monthly exhibit to the artifacts 
and handicrafts of a local ethnic group helped to draw new- 
comers from Holland in 1947, from Lithuania in 1952 and from 
the Ukraine in 1956, into its larger programs. The Lithuanian 
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show, for example, brought two long-separated refugee artists 
together again and prompted a second exhibit, entitled “Reunion 
in Rochester,’ which portrayed the new vistas opening for tal- 
ented immigrants who had developed fresh skills and art forms 
in their new homeland. 

Stimulated by the gallery programs, many friends rallied to 
its assistance in annual drives that swelled the total membership 
to nearly 4000 by 1956. With a more adequate budget, Mrs. 
Moore devoted increased emphasis to the creative workshops, 
for both juveniles and adults, and extended the art-film program. 
Always eager to draw additional observers into its halls, the 
gallery set aside three months late in 1953 for an exhibit entitled 
“The Erie Canal—Thruway of Yesterday.” Its elaborate displays 
and reconstructions, carefully prepared by a bevy of volunteers 
under the supervision of Miss Isabel Herdle, attracted 40,000 
visitors to the gallery in nine weeks—a record for any one show. 
Other popular exhibits in these years included one in 1950 of 
contrasting household interiors of the Victorian and modern 
eras, while the opportunity, during the renovation of the Eastman 
house in 1948, to exhibit the art treasures collected by George 
Eastman, drew many interested viewers. The annual Finger Lakes 
Exhibitions continued to command wide participation and to at- 
tract excited throngs of amateur and professional artists and theit 
friends. If the heat engendered by the prize-winning “Fish” and 
other early expressions of modernism a few years before had 
lessened, it was not because of a lack of dramatic contrasts in 
styles and in levels of meaning; Rochesterians were learning to 
take delight in the colorful panorama of artistic expression. 

Deep antipathies continued to divide the various schools and 
in some cases individual artists one from another. A group of 
realists, formerly known as the Rationalists, took in 1948 a less 
combative title, the Genesee Group, and displayed their work in 
annual exhibits at the Rundel gallery in the Public Library and 
elsewhere. Although they professed to eschew “all freak work,” 
some of their members began to experiment with expressionistic 
styles, while on the other side a few of the abstractionists occa- 
sionally produced an environmental document. Several of the 
modernists formed a committee which, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Harry L. Segal, undertook to hang changing exhibits on the 
walls of the Hochstein School during Arena performances. 


Although disharmonies persisted, the timely arrival of the _ 
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School of American Craftsmen injected a new professional in- 
fluence, strengthening and stablizing and at the same time liberal- 
izing the art community in Rochester. Newcomers, such as 
Szetozar and Ruth Radakovich and Ronald Pearson, began to 
capture prizes at the Finger Lakes exhibits. One of the most 
successful was Franz Wildenhain, who not only received the 
Fairchild award in 1953 for creative work in ceramics, painting, 
and sculpture, but was also honored a few months later by a one- 
man show at the gallery. Miss Virginia Jeffrey Smith, long an 
active member of the Rochester Art Club (which celebrated its 
seventy-fifth birthday in 1952 with an exhibit at the Art Gallery 
reviving the Dusseldorf atmosphere prevalent at its start) be- 
came art critic for the Times-Union in 1950. Progressively 
broadening her initial taste for the traditional, she hailed the 
fresh creative work of Wildenhain and others. Miss Walrath’s 
art notes in the Democrat supplied another fresh commentary, en- 
riching the city’s cultural life. 

Welcoming every opportunity to display its holdings, the Art 
Gallery had previously loaned choice antiques to the Landmarks 
Society for use in the furnishing of the Campbell - Whittlesey 
house in keeping with Rochester in the 1830's. It supplied other 
appropriate items for the opening exhibit of the George Eastman 
birthplace, which the Eastman House brought to Rochester and 
restored on the rear of its East Avenue estate as a part of the 
Eastman centennial in 1954. The Rochester Historical Society, 
which possessed ample furnishings of its own, made the walls of 
the twin parlors of its Woodside House headquarters available 
for occasional exhibits by contemporary Rochester artists as well 
as for the work of former residents. Under the directorship of 
Mrs. James S. Watson, Jr., it welcomed the monthly gatherings 
of the Rochester Art Club to its rooms in 1947 and supplied space 
for its files. That year also witnessed the opening of the Susan 
B. Anthony House equipped with Victorian furniture and other 
telics identified with Miss Anthony. 

These and other organizations joined on several occasions in 
last-ditch campaigns to safeguard valued historic and architectural 
landmarks threatened by metropolitan growth. They induced 
city and state planners to shift the route of the Inner Loop a few 
feet to the north, thus saving the Campbell-Whittlesey house and 
giving it an imposing setting. They battled to preserve the resi- 
dential character of East Avenue and to forestall the demolition 
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of some of its choice mansions. They rejoiced when the Land- 
marks Society, under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth Holahan, 
acquired possession of the Jonathan Child house, thus assuring 
its preservation, and when the DAR decided to maintain rather 
than abandon its classical Osgood mansion. But they failed to 
save some other noteworthy structures, among them the Living- 
ston Park seminary building, which was torn down in 1954, 
Alerted by this and other reverses, a dozen art and architectural 
groups drew together under the chairmanship of Mrs. Segal in 
October 1957 to form the Arts Council of Rochester. 

These projects lacked the resources and the functional vitality 
of the George Eastman House. When Alan Valentine and the 
university trustees decided in 1947 to discontinue the use of that 
great mansion as the president’s house, the Kodak directors — 
seized the opportunity to project the establishment there of a 
museum of photography as a living memorial to the firm’s cre- 
ator. By joint action, the university, which held title to the proper- _ 
ty, and the company, which agreed to supply the necessary funds, © 
incorporated the George Eastman House in 1947. Its trustees, | 
headed by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees as president, appointed Beau- 
mont Newhall from the Museum of Modern Art as curator in — 
1948 and named General Oscar N. Solbert of Kodak as director. 
Thomas J. Hargrave, Kodak president, cut a strip of film stretched 
across the portico at the opening ceremonies in November 1949, / 
admitting a host of celebrities that included Mary Pickford and | 
Rear Admiral Byrd. Already many ingenious displays, some of © 
them operated by the visitor, depicted the historical development _ 
of photography and demonstrated the scientific principles on 
which its growth was based. | 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic response of residents and visitors — 
alike, the directors launched a program of research in photo- 
graphic history and established, in January 1952, a monthly 
bulletin, called Image. A gift by Mrs. George B. Dryden, niece 
of George Eastman, and her husband had provided for the | 
construction of Dryden Theater adjoining the mansion. Other 
gifts made possible the erection of additional exhibit halls and 
the collection and storage of early films and photographs. Several 
private collectors donated their treasures, and as an increasing | 
number of motion-picture producers took advantage of the’ 
opportunity to store their early films at Eastman House, Rochester 
became the world center for the study of motion-picture and 
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photographic history. Yet the occasional visits by interested 
scholars were overshadowed by the stream of curious citizens and 
travelers who tramped every day through its corridors or sat 
enraptured during periodic screen presentations of early silent 
pictures. On November 19, 1955, the stream swelled to a throng 
when the first Festival of Film Artists brought Mary Pickford, 
Lillian Gish, Harold Lloyd, and other early Hollywood personali- 
ties to Rochester to receive “George” awards at the Eastman 
Theater and to tour Eastman House, where the millionth visitor 
had been tabulated two months before. 

Less specialized in its appeal, the Museum of Arts and Sciences 
won acclaim as “tops” among municipal museums. Under the 
direction of W. Stephen Thomas, who succeeded Dr. Parker on 
his retirement in 1946, the museum maintained a varied program 
of exhibits, lectures, and films on scientific and other cultural 
subjects. In addition to its permanent displays, which were fre- 
quently expanded in these years, the museum staged periodic 
exhibits on such diverse industrial topics as the history of neckties 
and the technology of baking, as well as on cultural subjects 
ranging from space travel to pipe organs, from maps to patterns 
of family life. One of the most spectacular was the “Rochester 
Futurama” exhibit in 1953, attended by 20,000 patrons eager to 
view an educated guess as to the city’s future. The museum 
harbored thirty or more hobby clubs, scientific societies, historical, 
and other cultural groups whose programs in the large and small 
halls and study rooms made it a vital community center. The 
Museum Association, under the leadership in this decade of 
Professor J. Edward Hoffmeister, Dr. Walter Clark, and Arthur 
A. Davis, almost doubled its membership and raised funds to 
acquire an adjoining six-acre property, which it presented to the 
city for museum expansion in 1956. 

Maintained in large part by the city, the museum operated an 
extension program that circulated miniature exhibits in the 
schools and conducted guided tours for their pupils both in its 
halls and in the public parks. Its archeologist, Dr. William A. 
Ritchie, pressed his researches in the field, assembling evidence 
to support a new interpretation of the prehistoric Indians of 
western New York, which won him an appointment as state 
archeologist in 1949. Dr. Edward T. Boardman, who served as 
acting director during the absence of Commander Thomas on 
Naval duty in the Pacific, 1950-52, found an opportunity after 
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the latter’s return, to give increased emphasis to the biological 
and horticultural program. With Mrs. Thomas G. Spencer, he 
planned and developed a Garden of Fragrance back of the 
museum featuring a large collection of colonial herbs and an- 
other of historic roses. 

Dr. John R. Williams, chairman of the Museum Commission 
since its establishment, devoted long hours to its affairs and well 
merited the citation as Civic Medalist in 1956. The annual con- 
vocations at which this award was formally conferred assumed 
increased civic importance as the list of recipients lengthened. 
Dr. Arthur Parker, medalist in 1946, was followed by Raymond 
N. Ball, Howard Hanson, Thomas J. Hargrave, Theodore C. 


Briggs, James M. Spinning, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Gannett 
—a distinguished roster. Six “Fellow” awards to noteworthy — 


citizens each year stirred additional interest in these ceremonies. 
Only in October 1956 was greater excitement at the museum 
created when Thomas, as United States chairman for this 


UNESCO program, made Rochester for a few brief days the — 


focal center of the nation-wide observance of Museum Week. 
The Rochester Academy of Medicine maintained a more spe- 


cialized program in its spacious headquarters, also on East 
Avenue. Its lecture programs and health institutes not only — 
helped to keep Rochester’s 800 physicians abreast of new develop- | 


ments in this rapidly changing field, but served also to inform 


lay citizens of important trends. The annual recipients of the | 
Albert D. Kaiser medal, which dated from the dedication of the | 


academy building in 1939, included many of the city’s most 


distinguished physicians. Among them in these years were Dr. | 
Stearns S. Bullen, Dr. John Aikman, Dr. Paul W. Beaven, Dr. | 
Whipple, Dr. G. Kirby Collier, Dr. William A. Sawyer, and Dr. — 
William S. McCann. Their research projects and others by Dr. | 
Gerald L. Glaser and Dr. Harry L. Segal added excitement to the © 
day-to-day activities at Strong and other hospitals, and brought 


vitality to the academy meetings. Thrilling advances in the attack 
on polio and startling discoveries concerning the nature of some 


' 


other diseases gave rise, with the introduction of new wonder | 


drugs, to a new medical era. The Medical Society of the County 
of Monroe began to discard some of its traditional restraints as 


both the need and the opportunity to face up to the physician's — 


increased responsibilities in an expanding metropolis became | 


apparent. 
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Yet is was the public library which responded most directly 
to the new metropolitan challenges. A sharp decline in its book 
circulation, commencing in 1941 and attributed to wartime jobs 
and distractions, was checked in the mid-forties, but efforts to 
reverse the trend proved ineffective for a time, partly as a result 
of the spread of television after 1949. Handicapped by a shortage 
of trained staff, because of low salaries, Director John A. Lowe 
secured permission in 1948 to appoint as internes at moderate 
rates several British and other available foreign librarians. As- 
sisted by funds from the Reynolds Board, Dr. Lowe established 
that year an audio-visual division, which progressively built up 
its collections of records and educational films until they com- 
prised one of the largest in the country. He also joined Thomas 
of the museum and others in forming the Adult Education Coun- 
cil and helped to compile a directory of facilities available in the 
field. Perhaps his most significant action came when, as chairman 
of a county committee appointed by the Supervisors to study the 
library needs of the area, he helped draft a plan for state aid in 
the extension of city library service throughout the county. 

Lowe retired in 1952, after 20 years as director, but his suc- 
cessors, Rutherford D. Rogers from Buffalo’s Grosvenor Library 
and Harold Hacker, who followed him from that city in 1954, 
had both been active leaders in the movement for state support 
for county library systems, and they vigorously promoted such a 
development in Rochester. When the Supervisors authorized the 
creation of a county library system in April 1952, the City Council 
hastened to approve a plan for close cooperation between the 
city and county systems. The arrangement, which extended the 
use under state subsidy of the central library’s ordering and cata- 
loging services to participating town libraries and made the book 
collections of the city available free of charge to readers through- 
out the county, proved so popular that a move developed to 
bring Livingston and Wayne counties into the system. Rather 
than a merger, they established in 1956 a tri-county federation, 
which retained local autonomy. The Pioneer Library System, as 
it was named, extended Rochester library and book services wide- 
ly throughout its metropolitan region and stimulated a resurgent 
interest in library facilities. 

To perform these added functions, the library needed many 
improvements. Hampered by inadequate budgets for two decades, 
it had suffered a deterioration in plant and in book collections, 
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which Rogers promptly moved to correct. He drew more heavily on 
several trust funds for book purchases and launched plans for a 
modern new branch to be constructed with the aid of a $300,000 
bequest left some years before by Darrell D. Sully. A ten per 
cent increase in the budget permitted a start in these fields but 
provided little for staff increases—a situation Rogers endeavored 
to mitigate by removing the barriers between some of the divi- 
sions and by simplifying operations at the central library. His 
resignation to accept a post at the New York Public Library 


brought the appointment on January 1, 1954, of Harold S. Hack- — 


er, his former colleague in Buffalo, as director of both the Roch- 
ester and the Monroe County library systems. 
Hacker quickly won the cooperation not only of the staff and 


of other public officials, but also of an increasing number of — 


influential citizens. The adoption by the city of a new pay scale — 
greatly improved the salaries of all librarians and boosted morale. — 
Eager to take advantage of all new ideas, Hacker installed a | 


suggestion box in the lobby and delegated much responsibility 


to committees in order to enlist the creative energies of the staff, 


He experimented with the circulation of paperbacks and insti- | 


tuted a procedure permitting the return of books at any library 


within the system. He worked closely with a newly appointed | 


director of public relations, Miss Marion Simmons, spreading | 
news of the library’s services more effectively to the public. Soon 
the library’s spot announcements over television and radio of 
“Book of the Week” selections and “Books to Remember’ began, _ 
with other promotional efforts, to show results. The circulation © 
jumped to 1,783,000 in 1955, the highest point since 1941. It 
included a distribution of 12,889 films, reaching an audience | 
total of 795,000. These achievements reflected the more generous _ 
outlays for books and also for films. Indeed, the library’s collec | 
tion in the latter field was now exceeded by only one other public” 
library. | 
Responding to the renewed vigor of the staff, the library board, 
headed for many years by Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, voted 
extensive repairs of old structures and took the first steps toward 
the building of two modern new branches. It also adopted a_ 
strong stand against censorship in the selection of books, thus’ 
safeguarding the public’s right to read. | 
A new organization, the Friends of the Rochester Public Library, 
established late in 1953, launched a series of programs under the 
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presidency of Professor Arthur J. May that quickly enlisted popu- 
lar response. In February 1954 it honored sixteen local authors 
of the year at an Authors Night that developed into an annual 
feature. It conducted a book fair displaying trade copies of new 
books in a gala setting in the central hall and staged a series of 
lively programs during a five-week exhibit that drew an estimated 
30,000 viewers. But the most successful project of the Friends 
commenced two years later during the presidency of E. James 
Hickey—the Books Sandwiched In program. Inaugurated by Dr. 
John Romano’s spirited review on October 2, 1956, of The Men- 
ninger Story by Walker Winslow, these luncheon sessions, each 
strictly limited to 50 minutes, with coffee and sandwiches avail- 
able to those who wished them, brought a succession of ten lively 
reviews on current books of note and generally attracted an over- 
flow audience. The sight of eager citizens streaming into the 
library on successive Tuesday noons added a piquant note to the 
city’s cultural scene. 
ol 

Religion, reversing a trend, exerted increased influence because 
of the war. Many Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish institutions 
experienced fresh vitality; new churches and temples began to 
rise on the city’s outskirts. Interdenominational rivalries slackened 
their hold, and although inter-faith harmony suffered a setback, 
the general temper was conciliatory and the spirit cooperative. 
Even the less orthodox bodies received tolerant attention, as when 
the Spiritualists congregated in Rochester on the centennial of 
the first public “rappings” of the Fox Sisters at old Corinthian 
Hall in July 1848. Indeed, when traffic needs displaced their com- 
memorative obelisk at Plymouth Avenue and Troup Street, the 
city carefully reconstructed it prominently at the Troup Street 
interchange with the Inner Loop. In similar fashion, the Mormons 
recruited sufficient support to organize a church in Rochester. In- 
creasing throngs were attracted to their annual pageants on Hill 
Cumorah in nearby Palmyra, where an estimated 100,000 on- 
lookers gathered during three performances early in August 1957. 

Both Catholics and Protestants maintained local seminaries to 
train their clergy. St. Bernard’s enrolled as in the past over 200 
young men in its four-year program. Its chief need, Bishop James 
E. Kearney declared, was for a more adequately prepared entering 
class, and he spurred the construction of a new St. Andrew’s 
Preparatory Seminary, tripling its student body. The Colgate- 
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Rochester Divinity School, admirably equipped as to plant, faced 
other problems. Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, its idealistic new 
president in the mid-forties, sensed a laxness of zeal among the 
Protestant clergy and a worldliness among the laity that called 
for corrective measures. He accordingly strove to alert students 
at the seminary to the moral dangers inherent in modern tensions 
and endeavored to prepare them to grapple with the basic causes 
whether personal, economic, or international. 

Ever ready to assail error wherever he saw it, Poteat took the 
lead in forming a national committee of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of Church and State. Its 
attack on the appointment of an American ambassador to the 
Vatican and its criticism of other alleged evidences of the political 
influence of Catholics in America brought an indignant response 
from Bishop Kearney and threatened to terminate all inter-faith 
programs in Rochester. Both Dr. Justin Nixon and Rabbi Philip 
Bernstein spoke out for moderation, and when Poteat resigned 
because of ill health in June, the seminary chose as his successor 
Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, well known locally as a champion of 
brotherly harmony. The controversy gradually subsided as Dr. 
Saunders, former executive secretary of the Rochester Federation 
of Churches, engaged in friendly cooperation with all conscien- 
tious believers and endeavored through a tutorial system to pre- 
pare his students for a more understanding relationship with 
their parishioners on a man-to-man basis. 

The Catholics, much the most effectively organized religious 
group in Rochester, increased in strength during the decade by 
adding two new parishes to their 51 in the city and five to 18 in 


the towns. The Rochester Diocese, with its diligent supervision — 


over these and as many more parishes in twelve nearby counties, 
afforded a prize example of metropolitan-regional integration on 


the cultural level. Monsignor Arthur Ratigan as Director of © 
Catholic Charities drew laymen more effectively into responsible _ 
association with these expanding enterprises, while Monsignor | 
John S. Randall, as managing editor of the Catholic Courier and | 


in other capacities, supplied an alert educational leadership to 


the diocese. At the same time, the occasional visits in Rochester | 
of Cardinal Mooney from Detroit, Archbishop Hanna from San © 
Francisco, and Bishop Foery from Syracuse, all former Roches- — 


terians, helped to keep area priests and laymen informed as to 


the Church’s broader national concerns while their own frequent | 
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trips abroad and to Rome engendered a new international out- 
look. 

By contrast, the local Federation of Churches was a loosely 
structured voluntary organization. It had neither the power nor 
the responsibility of the Catholic, Episcopal, and Methodist bish- 
ops or that of the varied administrative authorities of other lead- 
ing denominations. A survey by Professor Albert T. Rasmussen 
in 1957 assessed the strength of the ten principal bodies—the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and United 
Lutherans who held the lead in that order in 1955—in both the 
city and its suburbs. He found their memberships to be declining 
slightly in the city but increasing at a healthy rate in the towns. 
He calculated their total constituency in the county at 193,944, 
which was 200 in excess of the Catholic total of that date. This 
left approximately 20,000 to the Jews and 115,000 who were not 
affiliated with any church. The object of the survey was to locate 
areas in the city and its environs where interested denominations 
might plant mission chapels without competitive risks to each 
other. 

Under the lead in these years of the Rev. Dr. Burr, the Federa- 
tion exerted considerable influence, too, in the areas of social and 
economic morality. It fostered better inter-racial understanding, 
promoted tolerance between labor and management, and advo- 
cated a more aggressive response to several specific community 
ills. It sent Mrs. Edwin A. Stebbins as Rochester delegate to the 
conference in Amsterdam at which the World Council of 
Churches was organized in 1948. Two years later Dr. Burr, Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, and Dr. Nixon played active roles at the Cleveland 
convention that brought the National Council of Churches into 
being. 

Individual clergymen and other Protestant leaders were zealous- 
ly experimenting with new approaches. Trinity Methodists, a 
small neighborhood congregation, filmed a number of scenes de- 
picting “The Life of Peter,’ with various members taking the 
parts of Jesus and His disciples. The Rev. Murray A. Cayley 
launched a campaign among First Presbyterians in 1947 to collect 
food and clothing for a congregation in war-torn Amsterdam. 
Several church leaders cooperated in presenting a radio service 
each Sunday, and Dr. Harold E. Nicely occasionally preached on 
the Columbia system’s “Church of the Air’ program. 

More important to thousands of church members was the lead- 
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ership within the parish of faithful pastors. The Rev. Paul M. 
Schroeder of Salem Evangelical and Reformed was such a man; 
so also were Dr. David Rhys Williams at First Unitarian, the 
Rev. George L. Cadigan at St. Paul’s Episcopal, and of course 
Rabbi Bernstein among the Jews. The retirement or death of 
devoted leaders was always a sad moment in the life of the church 
and the community as many discovered on the death of Dr. Nice- 
ly in June 1954, yet the passing of one leader, such as Bishop 
Bartel H. Reinheimer in 1949, generally brought the appointment 
of an able successor, in this case Dr. Dudley S. Stark from 
Chicago, who became Episcopal Bishop of Rochester in 1950. 

Several churches, responding to the outward migration of their 
members, built fine new edifices on the outskirts; others, however, 
resisted that trend. Asbury Methodist, Bethany Presbyterian, First 
Baptist, and St. George's Episcopal churches each moved to new 
and more promising locations; Temple Beth El erected its school 
and social hall on a spacious site on Winton Road. After sober 
deliberation the officials of St. Luke’s Episcopal, First Presbyterian, 
Corn Hill Methodist, and Zion Lutheran determined to maintain 
their downtown service, at least for the time. A number of earlier 
gospel and pentecostal tabernacles found new locations, some in 
structures abandoned by the migrants. Third Presbyterian on East 
Avenue and several other well-situated churches erected hand- 
some additions, and a number of new Protestant as well as 
Catholic chapels appeared in the suburbs. | 

In June 1953, the Rev. George E. Ulp of Brighton Presbyterian — 
took the lead in organizing the Community Drive-In Church. A 
cooperative venture supported by several eastside churches, it con- 
ducted Sunday morning services in the Empire Drive-In Theater 
in West Webster. Its success, marked by an increased attendance 
in succeeding summers, prompted other local efforts to conduct 
religious services at drive-in theaters or on shopping plazas, but 
none rivaled that at Webster. 

In short, an awakening appreciation of the opportunities as | 
well as the hazards of the expanding metropolis quickened several 
aspects of Rochester’s cultural life. If some traditional activities — 
suffered a decline because of the dissipation of their energies, © 
many vigorous leaders found the task of organizing new and 
broader programs exhilarating. In the excitement, fresh new 
architectural forms found a place, and more informal and sponta-_ 
neous customs. If some migrants to the suburbs felt lost in a 
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cultural Sahara, while others in the congested districts found them- 
selves in a cultural jungle, many of their fellows were discovering 
rich opportunities for expression in a variety of cultural institu- 
tions. At least one of the latter, under the leadership of Harold 
Hacker, had developed in the Tri-County Library System a model 
agency for metropolitan service. 











GHIACP A EARS EXeXent 
EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


LTHOUGH radio and its new ally, television, reached more | 
A citizens daily and sometimes held their attention for longer — 
periods, no institution enjoyed a wider following than the — 

press. These, however, were mass media, affording little if any 
sense of participation, and the schools continued as in the past to © 
exert the most enduring influence. From the kindergarten schools | 
to the post-graduate departments of the university, whether under 
public, private, or parochial auspices, they faced the dual chal-— 
lenges of metropolitan growth and an expanding universe. Only | 
a few of the still more diversified clubs and societies, though in- | 
creasingly important as socializing agents, maintained public 
platforms; even the City Club, the first among those that pro-_ 
moted a critical understanding of contemporary problems, found | 
the distractions of a sprawling metropolis more debilitating than — 
two great wars and a depression. ! 
ee 


In contrast with other cultural institutions, the schools and 
colleges of Rochester quickly experienced a resurgence of en- 
rollments, yet this very fact intensified their struggles for adequate - 
support. A still more fundamental problem was to determine 
what to teach. As defined by the educational committee of the | 
Council on Postwar Problems, the basic goal of the elementary 
school was to train each child “to live with a high degree of | 
satisfaction to himself and to society,” that of the secondary | 
school, to promote “the civic, social, and personality development | 
of the individual and the group,” and that of the college to pro- 
vide a “liberal education consistent with individual and com- 
munity needs.” These somewhat abstract concepts acquired new 
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meaning as the events of the cold war and of the scientific revo- 
lution confronted Rochester schoolmen with the urgent necessity 
of introducing their students to the broader universe unfolding 
around them. 

Before the public schools of Rochester could give fresh thought 
to these challenges, they had to find at least a compromise solu- 
tion of their fiscal problems. Teachers’ salaries, held almost sta- 
tionary during the war, proved insufficient to attract and hold 
many able instructors and sapped the morale of those who re- 
mained. An increase of $100 a year, granted in June 1946, 
stirred such indignation that local teachers were impelled to 
support a state-wide movement for larger subsidies. When Gov- 
ernor Dewey tentatively recommended state aid to cover temporary 
increases for the lowest-paid teachers and a state-wide minimum 
of $2000, the Rochester Teachers Association and the Rochester 
Teachers Union joined in a vigorous protest. Miss Mary A. 
Sheehan, vice-principal of Monroe High and president of the 
State Teachers Association, launched a Crusade for a Living 
Wage for Teachers. The Rochester Teachers Association, headed 
by Dr. Howard C. Seymour, voted to collect $5 from each of its 
1550 members to support the drive for higher pay scales. When 
Superintendent Spinning announced that a $300 emergency in- 
crement would be granted each teacher over a 15-month period, 
the association pronounced it “‘too little for too long.” There 
was, however, no move in Rochester to join the teachers strike in 
Buffalo. 

Governor Dewey’s final recommendations came closer to the 
teachers’ demands. He proposed a range of minimums for cities 
of various sizes and for teachers of varied degrees of training 
and experience. For Rochester the minimums ranged from $2200 
to $4710. Though not entirely satisfactory, the measure was 
worth fighting for, and despite opposition from the Rochester 
Chamber, which opposed state subsidies, and from other tax- 
conscious groups, the teachers secured its passage with a modi- 
fication that granted a $600 increase to all teachers over their 
June 1945 rate. The act also introduced a new scheme for merit 
increases. 

Having won a battle, the teachers soon discovered that the 
war continued. A Bureau of Municipal Research study, requested 
by the Board of Education and submitted by W. Earl Weller, 
proposed that drastic economies could be effected by raising the 
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teacher-pupil ratio from 1:20 to 1:25, said to be the State Regents 
standard, or to 1:30, the New York City practice. Spinning in- 
dignantly attacked the report and tried to amend those portions 
he considered misleading. When the press nevertheless published 
a summary draft, the superintendent addressed a meeting at Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School of principals and teachers and in- 
terested citizens. 

He had no quarrel, he declared, with Wellet’s facts, only with 
his loose interpretation of them and with his educational philoso- 
phy. He noted that Weller had at one point distinguished be 
tween class size and teacher-pupil ratios, but at another had con- 


fused a State Regents’ view on the former as an endorsement — 


of a 1:25 ratio, “which is an error.” Spinning admitted that the 
teacher-pupil ratio had dropped in Rochester during the mid- 


forties because of declining attendance and allowed that it could — 


safely be advanced to 1:22 over a period of years. He protested, 


however, that shifting teachers and pupils from one class or sub- 
ject to another was not as easy as shifting statistical digits and — 
might sacrifice Rochester's high standards; he also warned that | 


it would not save the predicted $500,000. 
A shift in population trends soon obscured this controversy. 


Instead of continued drops in attendance, the schools in the late 
forties faced mounting enrollments. The kindergarten classes 
felt the increase first and raised their age requirements in 1947 — 


to check it. Of course that expedient would not suffice, for an | 
educated citizenry was the objective, and in fact Dr. Seymour | 
launched the next summer a survey of high-school drop-outs in — 
search of means to correct this drain on the city’s human re-_ 
sources. Its findings disclosed that although the percentage of — 
graduates, 58.7 in 1947, was somewhat higher than the national © 
average, it was not outstanding; indeed the median of school 


years completed barely reached 10.1 by 1950. 


Yet the swollen tide of war and postwar babies was advancing 
through the primary grades and the prospect for the high schools | 
was ominous. Irondequoit and other nearby towns, hit by the 
suburban migration, were already expanding their facilities. In | 
1953, as the tide of increased registrations reached the juniot- | 
high grades, the Rochester board began to formulate plans for a 
new East High School. By September 1957 the surging enroll | 
ments in the secondary schools had topped the 14,500 mark and 


comprised a third of the public school total. 
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Although the pressure for increased salaries and the need for 
new buildings continued, they did not obscure other important 
developments. Concern for the provision of adequate instruc- 
tion on national and international problems prompted a two-day 
conclave on these subjects in October 1946. Principals and teach- 
ers alike displayed keen interest in new methods of instilling the 
practices of democracy, new techniques for audio-visual instruc- 
tion, new schemes for promoting good behavior and better dis- 
cipline. In an effort to check the distribution among minors of 
indecent, immoral, and crime-breeding publications, the schools 
cooperated with other public agencies in a scheme to review the 
contents of comic books before rather than after they went on 
sale. And in response to a local expression of the nation-wide 
drive against race prejudice, Spinning removed “Little Black 
Sambo” from the prescribed reading lists of the public schools. 

Personnel changes brought significant developments in these 
years. Miss Mary A. Sheehan, appointed principal of Monroe 
High in 1947, was the first woman to hold such a position in the 
city. Rochester, the first upstate community to apply the merit 
rating provisions of the state salary law in April 1948, abandoned 
the plan reluctantly three years later when its administration 
proved too fruitful of criticism. A crucial decision came in De- 
cember 1954 when Spinning retired after 21 years as superintend- 
ent and another 19 as teacher and principal at West High. On his 
recommendation the board chose Dr. Seymour, who had come to 
Rochester as guidance director in 1940, moving steadily up to 
deputy superintendent in 1954. He had been intimately associated 
with personnel problems for several years and had actively pro- 
moted higher salaries. He was keenly aware that constantly 
mounting salary and building costs had darkened all prospects in 
the early fifties until increased allotments from sales-tax revenues 
and serious proposals of fiscal independence stirred new hope in 


1956. 
ol 


The public schools would have faced much more critical fiscal 
problems had it not been for the rapid expansion of the parochial 
school system. Several Catholic parishes erected new schools, and 
all but three of their 39 primary schools experienced increased 
enrollments as their totals advanced from 14,000 to 24,000 in 
this decade. Their five secondary schools, already crowded in 
1946, did not match that growth, but the completion of a new 
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building for St. Agnes High School in 1947 and the opening that 
year of the new McQuaid High School provided room for ex- 
pansion; the total registration reached 4200 by the end of the 
decade. 

Many Catholic children attended the public schools, and both 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews took increased advantage of the 
law which permitted their release one hour each week to attend 
religious classes. The Jews also opened the Hillel School on East 
Avenue in 1949, a day school for 100 children, and Seventh Day 
Adventists established one, too, in 1954. And in compliance with 
a recommendation from the Regents, the Rochester schools in- 
augurated, in January 1952, a new practice of repeating in unison © 
at least once a month in each class, the following simple prayer: 
“Almightly God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee 
and we beg Thy blessing upon us, our parents, our teachers and — 
our country.” 

Rochester’s three private schools continued to serve a limited © 
number of children, but its technical and professional academies _ 
experienced a new burst of activity. The Rochester Business In- 
stitute, responding to a growing demand for secretaries, the | 
Eastman Dental Dispensary, inundated by pleas for trained dental _ 
hygienists, the six hospitals, pressed to supply graduate nurses, | 
each increased the size of its classes. Yet is was old Mechanics | 
Institute, renamed the Rochester Institute of Technology in 1944, 
which enjoyed the most remarkable development. | 

Wielding the silver trowel used by George Eastman to set the 
cornerstone of its Eastman Building 46 years before, George H. 
Clark, treasurer and donor, laid a similar stone on May 18, 1946, 
launching a new era of expansion. Dedicated a year later, the 
$1,250,000 Clark Building provided workshops for the printing 
and publishing and photographic departments and prompted an 
increase in faculty to match an expanding student body. More 
than half of the 924 daytime enrollees that year were veterans, 
as were many of the 4600 part-time students. As the nation’s 
resurgent economy stepped up the demand for technical instruc 
tion, President Mark Ellingson and James E. Gleason, chairman | 
of the board, launched a drive in 1951 for $30 million to finance 
an enlargement program. Ellingson had brought the School of | 
American Craftsmen from Alfred in 1950 to become the catalyst 
of improved professional training at the institute. He won author: | 
ization from the Regents to grant Associate in Applied Science 
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degrees that year, Associate in Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees three years later, and Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees in 
1955. By that date the completion of the new Physical Education 
Building and the acquisition of additional properties had greatly 
enhanced RIT’s holdings in the old Third Ward and enabled it to 
provide a campus-like atmosphere for approximately 2000 day- 
time students in 1957 when some 4800 attended in the evening as 
well. 
oe 

A surging desire for education prompted thousands of ex- 
servicemen in Rochester and elsewhere to resume their studies 
after the war. Local high school graduates in mounting numbers 
besieged the universities. All area colleges shared the increased 
enrollments this movement brought—Hobart in Geneva, Roberts 
Wesleyan in North Chili, the State Teachers Colleges at Brockport 
and Geneseo, as well as Nazareth and the University of Rochester 
in the city. A state survey in January 1948 discovered a need for 
still another institution and proposed the establishment at Roch- 
ester of a branch of the expanding state university. 

Already local Catholics, who had recently (January 1942) 
dedicated a new and fully equipped campus for Nazareth College, 
were preparing to launch a drive for a men’s college. Indeed, 
Bishop Kearney and Joseph J. Myler, chairman of the campaign, 
were able to announce its full success a month later, and the 
Basilian Fathers, who assumed charge of the project, opened the 
first building of the new St. John Fisher College in September 
1951. Under the presidency of the Very Rev. John F. Murphy, it 
enrolled 444 men by 1957, when Nazareth College, under the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, had 587 women students. 

Of course the major developments occurred at the University 
of Rochester. When, contrary to the general expectation, the 
number of applicants increased each year, the university, deter- 
mined to maintain high academic standards, faced a crucial 
decision as to its future size and character. President Valentine's 
design for a university college had been somewhat modified during 
the war, when government aid for urgent research projects had 
placed great emphasis on post-graduate programs, particularly in 
optics and medicine. Continued support from Washington for 
such work and for expanding programs in physics and public 
health, coupled with large bequests for graduate programs in 
psychiatry and chemistry, further distorted the old pattern and 
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threatened to transform the university into a cluster of research 
departments. 

Valentine, somewhat disturbed over these trends, staged a 
Conference on the Humanities at the university in March 1947. 
With others who addressed the delegates from thirty colleges, 
he deplored the overemphasis on science to the neglect of liberal- 
arts studies. He was “less frightened,’ he declared in his bac- 
calaureate address that June, by the shortage of bread in the 
world than by “the possibility [that} we forget that man does 
not live by bread alone,” yet he could not resist a call a month 


later to help assure the success of the Marshall Plan. Returning in | 


1949, after a year in the Netherlands, he hastened to congratulate 


Dr. Kathrine Koller, appointed in 1946 as the first woman chair-_ 


. 


man of a maj 


or department, on the success of a series Gm! 


conferences on American literature held under her direction during | 
his absence; he commended John A. Russell, who as librarian had — 
arranged a series of instructive Coffee Hours in the Wells-Brown — 
room that added much to the intellectual atmosphere of the | 


college. But his own sense of leadership was weakened, and in 
quick response to a new governmental overture, he resigned as 
president in June 1950. 

Other vigorous men as well as events were shaping the 


university's development. Back from a year in England as the first _ 
occupant of the Chair in American History at Cambridge Univer- | 


sity, Professor Perkins launched in 1947 a new program of — 


graduate study in American history designed to train its Ph.D. 
candidates to teach, as well as write. Donald W. Gilbert, as Dean 
of the Graduate School since its establishment in 1942 and as 


Provost in 1948 and as acting president (with Raymond L. 
Thompson and Dean Hoffmeister) during Valentine's absence, 


took a leading part in organizing a series of Management Clinics 
for young business executives in the community. Dr. J. Edward 
Hoffmeister, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, bore the — 
major responsibility for maintaining an able faculty in face of | 
numerous resignations, six of them caused by invitations to become - 
deans or presidents at other institutions. New department chair-_ 
men named in these years included Professor Glenn G. Wiltsey | 
of government in 1945 and both Dr. George B. Collins and Dr. | 
Robert E. Marshak in quick succession in physics. : 

Developments in the physics department illustrated the rapid 
professional changes occurring in many fields. The release of 
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scientists from war-research projects permitted the return of 
Professor Lee A. Du Bridge and Dr. Joseph B. Platt from Boston 
and Doctors Sidney W. Barnes and Victor Weisskopf from 
Los Alamos. Although the first and the last soon left to fill 
other responsible posts, the department, spurred by new military 
research contracts, placed increased emphasis on its graduate 
program. The construction of the university's new cyclotron, 
dedicated in March 1948, equipped it with what was at the time 
the world’s second largest atom-smasher and enabled Dr. Barnes, 
its director, and Dr. Marshak, who became chairman of the de- 
partment in 1950, to make Rochester one of the country’s leading 
centers of atomic research. When several top ranking physicists 
gathered at Rochester during the autumn meeting of the National 
Academy of Science in 1949, the keen interest they displayed 
prompted Dr. Marshak to invite them back a year later for a 
special conference on high-energy physics. More than a hundred 
responded, including J. Robert Oppenheimer, and the success of 
the conference assured its repetition, with the generous backing 
of Rochester industry, in subsequent years. 

Only the Medical School could rival these developments. 
There Dean George H. Whipple saw his long efforts to make it 
primarily a graduate school at last crowned with success. The 
research work at the Manhattan Project and in a new cancer wing, 
both financed by government agencies, afforded rich opportunities 
for post-graduate study. A generous gift from Mrs. Helen Rivas 
for the establishment of a psychiatric clinic prompted the appoint- 
ment in June 1946 of Dr. John Romano, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati School of Medicine, as head of a new depart- 
ment of psychiatry at the Medical School with full responsibility 
over the projected Rivas Clinic. To house it, Dr. Romano planned 
and supervised the construction of a modern new wing adjoining 
Strong Memorial Hospital of which it became a division. Designed 
to serve as a teaching clinic, it was equipped to house 60 in- 
patients, children and adults, whose mental illnesses required 
study and showed prospects of benefiting from clinical treatment. 
Dedicated in July 1948, Wing R, as it was called, admitted its 
first out-patients a month later, and Dr. Romano quickly attracted 
a number of post-graduate M.D.’s eager to pursue advanced study 
in psychiatry. 

The centennial year, 1950, proved memorable in many respects. 
Valentine opened the celebration with a series of convocations in 
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February at which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Ralph Bunche, and 
other distinguished speakers discussed the world’s reliance on its 
educators. Yet the Rochester president, uncertain as to the future, 
was already formulating the resignation he submitted in June. 
That action forced the trustees, headed by M. Herbert Eisenhart, 
to launch a search for a new president. Dr. Kaiser, chairman of 
the special committee assigned to the task, announced the selec- 
tion in June 1951 of Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, acting 
president of Cornell University. Born in Holland and reared in 
South Africa, de Kiewiet had become a recognized authority on 
that continent’s history. His scholarly and administrative expeti- 
ence at Cornell gave him a rich background for the job in 
Rochester. ‘““We can think of man as either the helpless victim of 
his history or as the creator of history,” he declared during his 
first public appearance at a centennial convocation on November 
4. A university, he felt, should not be content with passive inquiry. 
“The more the trend of human affairs predisposes us to pessimism, 
the greater the responsibility of the scholar to point out reasons 
for hope and sustained effort.” 

With stirring faith he trumpeted an advance. An historical 
address by Professor Perkins, the Centennial Ode by Dean Hanson 
and Professor Slater, and other commemorative events crowded 
the year, yet the future seemed more exciting than the past. At a 


suggestion from de Kiewiet, the university suspended all classes | 


for two days in April to permit students to attend a series of 


conferences and discussions on the problems facing them in a | 


world crisis. There was much to discuss for events in Korea were 
rushing to a climax; moreover a series of Sunday evening broad- 


casts on foreign affairs by Professor Perkins, now in their tenth — 
year, were provoking a minor crisis of their own as protests — 
against his support of Truman’s recall of MacArthur mounted in — 


intensity. 

Returning from a three-month trip to Africa, de Kiewiet 
accepted his responsibilities as president on June 11, 1951, and 
conferred degrees on 1063 graduates the next day. “Never has 


the world offered so many opportunities for men and women of 
skill and ambition,”’ he assured the university's largest graduating | 
class. Yet he could not hide the concern he felt over Africa where, — 
as he reported, the surge of nationalism seems to be outrunning — 


economic progress, threatening not only the future of its people, — 
but the peace of the world as well. He was glad, a year later, to | 
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accept a pledge from the Haloid Co. to endow a Chair in Inter- 
national Economics, and he seized the occasion of its announce- 
ment to call for new emphasis at the university on the study of 
non-western cultures. His appointment of Dr. Vera Micheles Dean 
in government and Dr. Warren S. Hunsberger in economics 
launched this program in 1953. A gift by the R. T. French Co. 
that year linked the university, in an exchange relationship, with 
the University of Hull, which brought Dr. Arthur G. Dickens to 
Rochester in September as visiting professor in English History. 

After careful deliberation the trustees, now headed by Raymond 
N. Ball, reached in April 1952 an important decision. At de 
Kiewiet’s recommendation they determined to merge the Men's 
and Women’s Colleges into one and to build up some of its 
weaker departments, such as sociology and religion, to match 
the stronger ones. They hoped to develop a well-rounded liberal 
arts college and to make it a worthy associate of the university's 
already distinguished schools of music and medicine and with its 
now promising graduate school. A redevelopment-fund drive 
helped to finance the construction of several new buildings on the 
river campus, including a women’s dormitory built on modern 
lines and occupied in September 1955. 

Several new appointments occurred in these years. The retire- 
ment in 1952 of Dean Clark of the Women’s College and Dean 
Whipple of the School of Medicine prompted de Kiewiet to 
import as their successors, Miss Margaret Habein from Kansas 
and Donald G. Anderson from Chicago, while Professor W. 
Albert Noyes, head of the chemistry department, accepted appoint- 
ment as dean of the graduate school. With the consolidation of 
the two undergraduate divisions in 1955, Miss Habein became 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. The university lost 
some strong leaders, too, notably Dr. Basil C. MacLean, who 
resigned as director of Strong Memorial Hospital to accept a post 
in New York, and Professor Perkins, who retired in 1953 to 
occupy the new Senior Chair in American Civilization at Cornell. 
Perkins, however, could never finally leave Rochester, where he 
continued to maintain his home and watched eagerly as the 
university developed new strength in the history department under 
his successor, Prof. Glyndon G. Van Deusen, and in government 
and psychology among other new specialties. President de Kie- 
Wwiet’s announcement of a new program in Canadian studies, under 
Dr. Mason Wade, and the reorganization of the University School 
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of Liberal and Applied Studies under Dean Howard R. Anderson 
in 1954 signalized the university’s awareness of its regional and 
metropolitan responsibilities. 

Many citizens were becoming convinced, however, that more 
would have to be done to meet the city’s full educational needs. 
The 1948 proposal of a local branch of the State University had 
been lost sight of during the fierce battle for dominance between 
the State Regents and the trustees of the State University. Neither 
Mrs. Frank E. Gannett nor Joseph J. Myler, Rochester's represent- 
atives on these rival boards, took an active part in that controversy 
although the local press strongly supported the Regents. Most 
local spokesmen in 1949 favored a more generous provision of 
state funds for scholarships and for grants-in-aid to existing 
institutions. Little was said concerning the city’s needs when the 


State University held its second annual symposium at Rochester 


in 1951. With Myler in the chair at one of the main sessions in 
the Eastman Theater, its discussions centered on the general topic 
of ‘‘Man’s Loyalties and the American Ideal.” 

Yet the problems of the city’s youth could not be forgotten. 


Several institutions were expanding their facilities but not as | 


rapidly as the demand was mounting. Calvin Mayne, reviewing 
pros and cons of the situation in a feature article in the Times- 
Union, reported early in 1956 that the percentage of high school 
graduates who sought to go on to college had increased steadily 


in recent years. By December, when the State Regents proposed a | 


new two-year community college for Rochester, not only Superin- 


tendent Seymour but also Presidents de Kiewiet, Ellingson, and — 


Murphy were ready to express tentative approval. A survey of 72 © 
local firms disclosed an urgent need for trained workers; other 


surveys soon revealed not only that 48 per cent of the above- — 


average seniors in Rochester high schools lacked the means to go 
to college, but also that the percentage of graduates who did enter 
college had climbed into the upper forties and greatly exceeded 


the existing or planned facilities of all institutions. The need was — 
pressing, but it did not appear too urgent even to a joint commit | 
tee created by the city and county on October 1, until the Soviets | 
announced, three days later, the successful launching of Sputnik, | 


the first man-made satellite. Suddenly, Rochester along with the | 
rest of America saw local needs for higher education in a new | 


perspective. 


“Oe 
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In the field of communications, no individual had played a 
larger role in recent decades than Frank Gannett, but his active 
days were now drawing to a close. Paul Miller, brought to Roch- 
ester by Gannett in 1947, became executive vice-president of the 
company four years later and assumed full responsibility as editor 
and publisher in 1955, though he did not receive these titles until 
a few months before Gannett’s death late in 1957. Several years 
earlier, as editor of the Times-Union, he had planned a series of 
articles on ‘Where We Stand,’ which described Rochester's 
position in the world crisis and won first prize from the News- 
paper Manager's Association in 1950. 

Under the Gannett policy of granting editorial autonomy to 
each paper, Lafayette R. Blanchard, who succeeded Sanford as 
editor of the Democrat in 1950, supported Dewey's bid for re- 
election as governor that year despite his publisher’s opposition. 
Gannett, a firm believer in wide travel as a safeguard against 
provincialism, made a round-the-world trip in 1947 as a climax 
to his long career; he also sent Miller and Blanchard on extended 
journeys throughout the country and abroad in order to broaden 
their perspectives. Both Clifford E. Carpenter, destined to succeed 
Blanchard after his retirement in 1956, and Vincent S. Jones, 
who was named director of the news and editorial department 
of the entire chain, made early and fruitful trips to the Near 
East and elsewhere. Each endeavored by personal contacts to im- 
prove his understanding of world events and to give them a fresh 
editorial expression. 

Both of Gannett’s Rochester papers assembled able staffs of 
news writers. Wilbur G. Lewis as city editor of the Democrat and 
Howard C. Hosmer, his counterpart for several years on the 
Times, daily despatched their shifting staffs of reporters to local 
trouble spots. They leaned heavily on several experienced writers, 
such as William M. Ringle and Albert J. Moss of the Tzmes and 
William E. Beeney whose “Hometowner’” alternated with Henry 
Clune’s long-famous “Seen and Heard” column in the Democrat. 
Bruce R. Mann and E. Donald Record covered business trends; 
Elizabeth de Sylva and Ruth B. Chamberlain, women’s affairs; 
Matthew A. Jackson and George C. Beahon, sports; Norman M. 
Howden and Harold M. Schmeck, Jr., science and technology, 
while Elmer R. Messner as cartoonist and Fred H. Powers as 
photographer set high standards in their respective fields. These 
and other writers, some mentioned elsewhere in this volume, 
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strove daily to scoop the rival team. Of course the business and 
advertising staffs, though less in evidence as individuals, were — 
busily engaged under the direction of Don U. Bridge, Joseph T. 
Adams, and their associate executives. Each paper increased its — 
circulation by approximately one tenth during this decade, chiefly, 
however, in the suburbs. : 
A dozen weeklies or bi-monthlies, catering to specific neighbor- 
hoods in the city or its suburbs, dispensed little but advertise 
ments and gossip. We, a scandal sheet of dubious reliability, ap- 
peared periodically. Three special papers—the Catholic Courier, | 
the Jewish Ledger, the Labor Herald—and a dozen village 
weeklies or semi-weeklies rendered a broad service in their re- 
spective fields, but few endeavored to supply full newspaper — 
coverage even on the local level. Andrew D. Wolfe, editor and | 
publisher of the Brighton-Pittsford Post and of two other sub- 
urban weeklies, was the principal exception. The awareness he | 
displayed of suburban problems and tastes exerted a lively new 
influence on Rochester’s metropolitan growth. Only the Abend post — 
of the older foreign-language journals lived to celebrate its cen- | 
tennial in 1951, and its circulation of 13,000 served the entire | 
region. Many residents received out-of-town papers, notably the 
New York Times which shipped in 1200 copies daily that year | 
plus 6500 every Sunday. The Gannett papers with a daily distri- | 
bution of 120,000 to 125,000 each, and 175,000 on Sundays, 
effectively blanketed the area with news and advertisements. 
oe | 
Less concerned over the competition of regional weeklies than — 
with the threat posed by radio and television, Gannett had taken — 
an active part in the development of these rival media from the © 
start. After disposing of his early interest in WHAM, the pioneer 
local station, he had backed the establishment of its chief rival | 
in Rochester, WHEC. By 1948 the Gannett Company had ac 
quired five additional radio stations scattered from Hartford, 
Connecticut, to Danville, Illinois. Paul Miller, as executive as- | 
sistant to the publisher, was placed in charge of the company’s 
radio group with full responsibility for meeting the new challenge | 
of television. | 
It was WHAM, however, which maintained leadership in the | 
radio field and quickly established it in television. After cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth birthday in 1947, this station moved a 
year later to Humboldt Street where Stromberg-Carlson built a 
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modern studio headquarters known as Rochester Radio City. Wil- 
liam Fay, as vice-president and general manager, recruited an 
able staff and, progressively improving the installations, increased 
the range of WHAM broadcasts to reach an audience estimated 
at 2,000,000 people. By June 1949 Fay was ready to present his 
first telecast. He commenced with 22 daily programs, each locally 
produced. Soon the building of relay cables to the east and the 
west linked Rochester with the emerging national networks. 

Several additional radio stations appeared in Rochester during 
these postwar years. Both WRNY and WVET commenced op- 
eration in 1947 and, with two struggling competitors, WSAY 
and WARC, made a total of six. Despite their shifting fortunes, 
these stations supplied a widening selection of programs. Some 
came from the national circuitt—NBC, ABC, and CBS—others 
were local in origin. Each radio station hastened to file a bid 
with the FCC for permission to operate a television channel, but 
that regulatory body, afraid of swamping the pioneers, cautiously 
postponed the grant of competing channels until 1952 when the 
number of receiving sets in use (approximately 50,000 in the 
Rochester area) appeared to justify expansion. 

Rumors of the FCC’s intention to release additional channels 
prompted a demand by the Regents and by local educators and 
other alert citizens that one channel be set aside for educational 
television. Eager to forestall such competition and to avoid un- 
necessary delays, WWHEC and WVET submitted a joint application 
under which they agreed to share the use of Channel 10, which 
was accordingly awarded to them. WHAM-TV had meanwhile 
received permission to erect a new transmission tower on Pinnacle 
Hill with the privilege of installing and leasing apparatus for 
all other stations in the area. The completion of that tower and 
the doubling of its transmission power from 50 to 100 kilowatts 
enabled WHAM-TV now operating on Channel 5 to reach a view- 
ing audience that extended beyond the borders of Monroe County. 

With the approach of local competition and the mounting 
prospect of subsidized educational television, Fay made a more 
determined effort in 1953 to produce instructive local programs. 
Sol M. Linowitz had pointed the way when, as City Club presi- 
dent in 1951-52, he had interviewed its speakers and other leaders 
on “Court of Public Opinion,” a program that attracted favor 
and won the National Honor Medal of the Freedoms Foundation 
in 1954 and 1955. Forced to surrender the CBS network features 
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to WHEC-TV, in 1953, Fay engaged former Superintendent of 
Schools Spinning to moderate another weekly program, “What 
D’ya Know?” These and other programs—one moderated by 
Superintendent Seymour, “Youth Asks the Question,” another by 
Milton L. Grossman on family problems, and still another spon- 
sored by the university on “Your Money’’—helped to answer the 
demand for serious programs. A citizens’ committee was appointed 
by City Manager Aex to consider the need for educational tele- 
vision, but its chairman, Jack Knabb, saw no great urgency. 

As the number of television sets increased, reaching 140,000 
in the county by 1956, radio suffered a partial eclipse. Advertisers, — 
intrigued by the advantage of a visual display of their products, - 
flocked to video. Yet radio promotion experts held some ad- 
vertisers by introducing singing commercials and won back a host | 
of listeners by increasing the time devoted to musical programs. | 
Three stations expanded their facilities to include high-frequency | 
broadcasts and several regional reorganizations occurred. Maurice 
R. Forman, who held a controlling interest in WGVA in Geneva, | 
purchased WARC in 1953 and, changing its designation to. 
WBBF, linked it with the Mutual system. WRNY after two | 
successive sales became the property of an Albany firm which | 
changed its name to WRVM in 1957. WSAY, failing to secure | 
network connections, struggled to keep going with “canned” | 
music and increased its voltage in 1956 to 5000 watts. | 

The big shift came when General Dynamics, having acquired | 
Stromberg-Carlson, sold its broadcasting divisions in 1956 to the’ 
Transcontinental Television Co. of Buffalo. That firm, controlled | 
by the General Railway Signal Co., changed the name of WHAM- | 
TV to WROC-TV and brought Gunnar Wiig, formerly manager 
of WHEC, back from Pittsburgh to replace Fay, who retired in| 
1957. Transcontinental sold WHAM and WHEFM to an Elmira ' 
firm but continued to house their facilities in the Rochester Radio. 
City studios it had acquired on Humboldt Street. | 

The public, generally oblivious to these transactions, continued 
to dial its favorite newscasters, such as Jack Ross, Warren Dor- | 
emus, and Al Sigl or tuned in on the varied programs of Al 
Sisson, Ann Rogers, Eddie Meath, and others. Al Sigl, whose: 
Hooper rating stood at 21 in 1951, the highest in the city, re 
ceived wide acclaim during radio week in 1956. A veteran of 25) 
years with radio, his programs were distinguished for their human 
interest character and for their humanitarian objectives. Indeed’ 
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his success, along with that of Dexter Perkins in another field, 
demonstrated the hold a strong radio personality could exert. 

On television, however, the national shows held precedence. 
The McCarthy hearings attracted keen interest in Rochester as 
elsewhere. Quiz programs captured the lead in the mid-fifties, 
only to lose it, after their integrity was challenged, to Ed Sullivan, 
Alfred Hitchcock, Omnibus and other favorites. With receiving 
sets in 80 per cent of its homes by 1956, most Monroe County 
residents occupied ringside seats during the national political 
conventions that year. 

oe 

Yet these media of mass communication could not duplicate 
the more personal contacts many enjoyed at public lectures and 
concerts or in private clubs and societies. Although radio and 
television brought music and drama more abundantly into most 
homes, they gave little scope for creative energies. Many youths 
quickly resumed their sports activities and took up the quest for 
social roles at the Barn or the Stardust Room or in the multitude 
of clubs sponsored by the schools, the churches, and the settle- 
ments. Many adults maintained their affiliations in ethnic and 
fraternal societies, of which Rochester had over 200, or joined 
one or more of the innumerable organizations that overflowed 
five pages of small print in the city directories. Each had its 
special appeal, but the great value of these groups was the social 
participation they engendered and the sense of belonging afforded 
to residents adrift in the expanding metropolis. 

Many societies and other bodies still maintained lecture pro- 
grams, although that practice was decreasing. One reason for the 
trend, Del Ray, a local columnist, discovered, was the fact that 
“Talk Isn’t Cheap.” A quick tabulation of the speakers’ budgets 
of the Rotary, Century, Ad, City, and Kodak Managers clubs 
disclosed an expenditure of approximately $35,000 on speakers 
during 1957. A more complete survey of lecture programs, in- 
cluding those of the museums, colleges and churches, would have 
boosted that total considerably, for out-of-town speakers com- 
mand fees ranging from $100 to $1500 for each appearance, and 
most local speakers, overburdened by requests, set modest fees 
on their services, too. 

As in previous years, it was the City Club that maintained the 
most stimulating forum. A succession of able presidents directed 
its affairs—Frederick P. Muhlhauser of Superba Cravats in 1947, 
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followed by William S. Vaughn of Kodak, Joseph C. Wilson of 
Haloid, Donald A. Gaudion of Pfaudler, Sol M. Linowitz, an 
attorney, the Rev. William H. Hudnut of Third Presbyterian, and 


John Branch, another attorney, to mention only a few. Convinced 


of the value of a full presentation of unpopular as well as popu- — 


lar views and causes, they gave much time and energy to the task 
and rallied the support of approximately 1000 members each 


year. The Saturday noon lunches in the Chamber’s great hall — 


frequently brought out 600 or more to hear Dr. Reinhold Nie 


buhr, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Charles P. Taft, Miss Dorothy © 


Thompson, or some other accomplished lecturer. 


Excited by their success and by the dramatic developments in — 


science and within the United Nations, Muhlhauser, Wilson, 


Linowitz, and others organized a succession on annual Institutes ) 


on Foreign Affairs. Supported cooperatively by the City Club, the — 


Rochester Association for the United Nations, and the World 


Se 


Federalists, these institutes attracted audiences of 2000 or more | 


to Eastman Theater to hear Mrs. Roosevelt, J. Robert Oppen- — 


heimer, Ralph Bunche, and other distinguished leaders of world 


movements. The RAUN swelled its membership until it won — 
acclaim as the largest and most active chapter in the country. Yet 
as the years progressed and the number of evening distractions — 


— — 


multiplied, it became increasingly difficult to fill a major hall for — 


a lecture program. By the mid-fifties, as business firms and public 


institutions shifted to the five-day week, even the City Club ex- 
perienced difficulty in attracting a respectable crowd downtown — 


on Saturday noon. The Institutes on Foreign Affairs were dis-_ 
continued, and the RAUN shifted its emphasis to a publication — 


program. But the City Club, determined to maintain its forum, — 
experimented with alternating Saturday and mid-week luncheons. © 


Although that arrangement sacrificed the continuity and the 
leisurely atmosphere traditional with City Club, it served to main- 


tain Rochester’s most vital public platform for additional years. 

Fortunately, as the city’s horizons expanded and its distant 
obligations mounted, an increasing number of its residents tackled — 
the job of strengthening the local foundations. Industrial re 
search staffs, busily formulating the character and design of | 
future products, were matched by other research staffs at the unt | 
versity and by groups of diligent scholars and men of letters 


working often in unexpected places. The annual author’s day 
programs at the library brought together a surprising assortment 
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of writers. They ranged from Dr. Lewis W. Beck, Jr., head of the 
philosophy department at the university and author in these years 
of several books in that field, to William R. Gordon, a postman 
who diligently compiled the records of regional interurban trolley 
ompanies in his spare time. Archie H. Merrill, associate editor 
of the Democrat, whose volumes of local historical lore appeared 
ually, was the most regular guest on these occasions, with 
Mrs. Amber Dean Getzin, author of regional mystery yarns, a 
close second. Distinguished clergymen, such as Dr. Williams, Dr. 
Nixon, and Dr. David A. MacLennan of Brick Church, shared 
the podium briefly with learned professors like Dexter Perkins, 
Arthur May, and Glyndon Van Deusen in history, William H. 
Gilman and Bernard N. Schilling in English literature, Jack Tay- 
lor and William E. Dunkman in economics, and with equally 
learned scholars in other fields, such as John F. Randolph in 
mathematics, Wayne Barlow in music, Edmund S. Nasset in 
physiology, Harold C. Passer at Kodak, Nancy and Beaumont 
Newhall at the Eastman House. Some of their books enjoyed 
large sales nationally, such as Mrs. Dexter Perkins'’s new edition 
of The Fanny Farmer Cookbook, Rabbi Bernstein’s What the 
Jews Believe, and John Christopher's text on European history. 
A few won distinguished prizes, notably Aspects of Proteus by 
Hyam Plutzik, professor of poetry at the university. 
Most of these Rochester authors ranged far afield, but many 
of their books had a local relevance. Henry W. Clune’s By Hs 
Own Hand and Big Fellow were thinly veiled fictional portrayals 
of local life and personalities. Samuel Hopkins Adams delighted 
a host of readers with his Grandfather Stories reminiscent of the 
\city a hundred years before. The second and third volumes in this 
present series on Rochester, published in these years, endeavored 
to relate a portion of its history and to recapture some of its 
\spirit. G. Curtis Gerling, whose Smugtown, U.S.A. purported to 
perform that latter service, supplied a gossipy potpourri of the 
recent and contemporary scene executed with breezy strokes. Its 
| puckish theme, as compressed in the title, seemed, however, a bit 
jout of date even for a cynical image. Indeed, Gerling’s ribald 
| delineation of local personalities populated the town with charac- 
ters who were apparently seldom too prim, sleek, or suave for the 
jauthor’s taste for, as Bill Beeney summed it up, Curt “seemed 
| quite happy about good old ‘Smugtown. ” 
| As for the self-satisfaction and complacency many Rochesterians 
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had felt a decade or so before, that climate had been challenged 
too often by indignant critics and disillusioning experiences to 
last. Many citizens had resented Stanley Levey’s brusque, almost 
disdainful portrait of Rochester in a Post article in March 1950, 
His tone of metropolitan scorn for its nonexistent night life and 
other small-town traits seemed unworthy of a Rochester boy who 
had made good in New York but who should still have been able 
to recognize the price he had paid for Gotham’s cascading excite- 
ment. Even Howard Hosmer of the Times-Union was ‘miffed’; 
though he agreed with many of Levey’s characterizations of Roch- 
ester as ‘complacent,’ “middle class,” ‘“‘a salesman’s Siberia,” 
“prone to point with pride,” he objected to the yardstick of evalu- 
ation and responded with a fresh restatement of local gratification, 
That, however, was in 1950, and by 1957 the mood had changed, 
The Tzmes-Union and a host of other spokesmen were shouting 
for an advance all along the line as Rochester’s metropolitan 
transformation moved into high gear. 
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ROCHESTER’S METROPOLITAN 
EMERGENCE: 1958-1961 


CENTURY and a half of pulsating growth brought metropoll- 
A tan status to Rochester. In some respects the city had held 
that rank for several decades, yet the full import of its 
transformation from an industrial center into a well-rounded 
metropolis was not evident until the late 1950’s. Of course in 
population Rochester had surged past the Census Bureau’s stand- 
ard of 200,000 for a first-class metropolis more than a half-century 
before. It had also displayed industrial initiative in abundance and 
enjoyed, as a result, the high degree of economic autonomy ex- 
pected of a metropolis. The triumphs won by its specialized firms, 
producing for the technological and quality markets, were, how- 
ever, better known in international than in regional circles. It was 


| only as the outward migration of many of its plants as well as of 


numerous inhabitants swelled to major proportions during the 
1950’s that Rochester began to acquire the character of a regional 
as well as a technological center. 

A metropolis, defined as a provincial capital, faces two ways— 
inward to develop its regional resources and leadership, and out- 
ward to win a market for the area’s products and recognition 
for its accomplishments. Rochester has performed both functions 
and in the process has produced leaders in both the local or re- 
gional sense and in the international field. Its industrial and com- 
mercial activities have enlisted the participation of many residents 
throughout the Genesee Country as well as the talents and 
energies of men and women drawn from distant lands. Rochester 
has thus become metropolitan in the provincial as well as the 
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cosmopolitan sense and in cultural as well as material respects, 
Even in the civic field, where the persistence of local town pre- 
rogatives was strongest, signs of a broader perspective were 
becoming apparent. 
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THE ATTAINMENT OF A METROPOLITAN 
ECONOMY 


LTHOUGH Rochester never paused to proclaim itself a metrop- 
olis, many residents were becoming aware in the late fifties 
of its new status and responsibilities. The changing charac- 

ter of its inhabitants and their shifting location contributed to this 
development; so, too, did the accumulation of earlier industrial 
activity and the new concentration of regional commerce. But it 
was the integration achieved both in production and in marketing 
that most vividly revealed the implications of metropolitan growth. 
Faced by increasingly complex and far-reaching competition, local 
business leaders formed or joined regional, national, even inter- 
national mergers and made other structural modifications to safe- 
guard and strengthen the economy of the Genesee metropolis. 
ol 

For several years the Rochester press, disillusioned by the city’s 
slow growth, had highlighted its regional and metropolitan ex- 
pansion. Feature articles by Calvin Mayne and others had de- 
scribed and analyzed the suburban trends and forecast their course. 
Promoters of home sites and of shopping plazas contended with 
each other before town zoning boards and vied in attracting the 
host of newcomers who flocked from the city to their spreading 
tracts. Other newcomers took their places in Rochester, maintain- 
ing its demographic vitality and introducing new cosmopolitan 
complexities. 

Almost without realizing it, the city’s population had become 
metropolitan in character. Except for Mayor Barry and other civic 
officials, few of its top leaders had a Rochester residence, and 
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yet these suburbanites, though jealous of their privileges as 
townsmen, regarded themselves as Rochesterians and loyally pro- 
moted its interests. Thus when General Edward P. Curtis journey- 
ed from his spacious home in Brighton to represent Eastman 
Kodak in foreign markets, he inevitably represented Rochester as 
well, both there and at Washington as a special appointee of the 
President. In like fashion, Paul Miller and Robert C. Tait of 
Pittsford, Gilbert McCurdy and Joseph C. Wilson of Brighton, 
Donald Gaudion of East Rochester, and a host of other suburban- 
ites spoke for Rochester in many capacities, both within its ex- 
panding regional perimeter and in the world at large. Similarly 
in the realm of politics, Gordon Howe from Greece and William 
Posner from Brighton vied as Republican and Democratic chair- 
men, respectively, in posing as metropolitan rather than as town 
leaders. With their 200,000 fellow suburbanites, they all proudly 
represented themselves as Rochesterians whenever they stepped 
beyond the town line. 

Increasing numbers were, in fact, migrating to the suburbs. As 
this old trend gained momentum during the fifties, the partially 
built-up towns of Brighton, Gates, and Irondequoit, and the old 
village communities in Pittsford and Perinton increased more than 
a third each, while Greece and Chili approximately doubled, and 
Webster, Penfield, and Henrietta virtually skyrocketed. Their 
combined growth of 100,000 in a decade contrasted with a 16,414 
drop in the city, which also lost the increment expected from its 
36,000 excess of births. The towns probably held most of their 
own excess of births, which approached 40,000 for the decade 
and represented, at least in part, a further contribution by the 
city, which had seen many of its young families move to the 
suburbs to rear their children. This trend was especially evident 
to school officials who saw the per cent of those under eighteen 
rise in the towns from 30 to 38.8 and less steeply from 24 to 29.5 
per cent in the city. Rochester residents sixty-five and over in- 
creased to 44,606, which represented 14 per cent of the total, the 
highest concentration of senior citizens in the state. 

Yet Rochester’s stability ratio, based on the proportion of 
names reappearing in its directories over each five-year period, 
held closely to the high standard of the early fifties—65.4 per 
cent—which was a 2.5 point increase over the average for the 
previous decade. And 27.2 per cent of those who dropped out 
reappeared in the suburban directories. Of course, many Roch- 
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ester emigrants, like other mobile Americans, moved to distant 
places, but it was the city's industrial activity and other urban 
opportunities, more perhaps than the salubrious character of its 
neighboring subdivisions, which attracted other migrants to bal- 
ance these off and at the same time drew an additional 25,000 
to bring the county’s total up to 586,387 by 1960. 

Many of the newcomers settled in the central city, speeding 
the migration of its residents to the suburbs. Some came, as in 
the past, from abroad, but their number was no longer sufficient 
to replace those earlier immigrants who died or moved away. 
Only a few of the nationality groups, notably those from eastern 
Europe, from whence new refugees arrived, were able to offset 
their natural losses. Hungary and Poland were well represented, 
and trouble in Egypt sent five families, numbering twenty persons, 
to Rochester in two years. As the foreign born nevertheless de- 
clined by several thousand from the 49,127 of 1950, a new influx 
of Negroes and Puerto Ricans developed, increasing the number 
of non-white residents from 7845 to 24,214 in this decade. 

Most of these had to find quarters in the blighted housing of the 
Baden-Ormond and Clarissa Street districts. While they accelerated 
the migration of some former residents to the suburbs, their 
steady growth in number, coupled with the natural increase of the 
earlier inhabitants, maintained the city’s over-all density at ap- 
proximately 9000 per square mile. Only fifteen of the country’s 
major cities, most of them older and more closely built than 
Rochester, exceeded that figure, but the virtual exhaustion of 
undeveloped sites within its borders intensified the pressure both 
on its older districts and on neighboring suburbs. 

Old residents and new alike were scrambling for decent housing 
in the expanding Genesee metropolis. The booming activity of 
home builders in the mid-fifites tapered off a bit in the recession 
year of 1958, but was resumed the next spring in the suburbs, 
especially in fast-growing Henrietta, Webster, and Chili. A new 
trend developed as Brighton granted permission for the erection 
of additional clusters of garden apartments at the intersection 
of Clover Road and East Avenue, and elsewhere. Irondequoit 
homeowners resisted a similar intrusion, but eager builders 
secured other zoning exemptions and hastily launched 22 proj- 
ects which added a total of 1370 new apartments in 1959 and 
1960. Ranging in accommodations from the sumptuous glass-en- 
closed monolith at 1600 East Avenue to the more modest North: 
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gate court in Greece, these projects answered a long-felt need 
for rental units and brought a change in the living patterns of 
many Rochesterians that threatened the tradition of owner oc- 
cupancy of separate houses. Popular preference and the construc. 
tion of some 2500 to 3000 free-standing houses annually sufficed, 
however, to postpone that danger. 

Of course Rochester's suburban expansion helped to demon- 
strate its metropolitan vitality. Although the city, with a 5 per 
cent loss in population, dropped from 32nd to 38th in size among 
the major cities, and as a metropolitan center fell from 37th to 
40th place, its decline was only relative. In fact, the booming 
energies of such western and southern cities as Phoenix, Oklahoma 
City, Fort Worth, and Atlanta, all of which sped ahead of Roch- 
ester in this decade, actually expanded the market for local 
products and contributed to the Kodak City’s economic stability. 
Thus a planning study in 1960 forecast a growth of over 100,000 
during the decade, most of it in the ten suburban towns, which 
were expected to equal the city in population by 1970. 

oe 


That Rochester had also acquired a measure of maturity was 
evident in the inaugural address of Sol M. Linowitz as president 
of the Chamber in January 1958. Forced by the current business 
recession to observe that “the economic boom in this country has 
been leveling off,” he hastened to point out that the real danger 
“lies not in the trends which are presently discernible, but in 
the psychological reaction to them.” More disquieting than the 
recession was the realization that “Russia has the Sputnik,” yet 
he endorsed Eisenhower's plea for ‘a giant step towards peace,” 
and urged the Chamber to emphasize those principles “which 
hold us together as a people.” He endeavored to dramatize the 
naturalization ceremonies and welcomed the opportunity to visit 
France as chairman of a Rochester-Rennes Committee appointed 
to foster cordial relations with Rochester’s self-designated twin. 
Linowitz returned from that memorable journey with a message 
of hope inspired by the remarkable progress that war-striken 
city had made. 

Fortunately the minor hardships Rochester had suffered from 
its mild recession had already been forgotten. The approaching 
completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, scheduled for the next 
April, stirred renewed interest in foreign shipping and prompted 
a joint city-county improvement of the port’s facilities. A national 
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resources congress, chaired by A. Ralph Eckberg in the spring of 
1958, highlighted civilian problems and industrial opportunities 
latent in the defense program. The reopening of the Genesee 
Valley Regional Market in June facilitated an expansion of 
metropolitan marketing services. By July the Chamber’s business 
index had turned up again. William A. Fay, who succeeded Lino- 
witz as president at the end of the year, conducted a forum in 
May 1959 on “Why Industry Prospers in Metropolitan Roches- 
ter.” As a guarantee of its own confidence in the future, the 
Chamber raised $600,000 that December to put its own house 
in order. 

Several other remodeling operations, occurring in rapid suc- 
cession, gave downtown Rochester at least a partial face lifting. 
The opening, in January 1958, of the Columbia Banking Saving 
& Loan Association in remodeled quarters on East Main Street; 
the dedication, that June, of the new Community Savings Bank 
building at Main and Clinton; the refurbishing, in January 1959, 
of the Manger (formerly the Seneca) Hotel, and the completion, 
that April, of the new Central Trust bank on Exchange Street, 
marked the progress of this work. To spur such efforts, the local 
Gannett papers launched in December 1958 a Better Downtown 
Contest and awarded prizes to those selected each year by a panel 
of out-of-town architects. Both the Community Savings and the 
Central Trust banks received first prize in their years, and Colum- 
bia took second in 1961 with their modern new branch and 
broker’s office on North Clinton. 

These downtown improvements were matched if not exceeded 
by those on the outskirts. The dedication, in June 1958, of the 
new Strasenburgh factory on Jefferson Road and other develop- 
ments on Henrietta’s Miracle Mile Industrial Park, as well as 
Dynacolor’s new plant on Mt. Read Boulevard and Haloid’s in 
Webster, both opened in 1960, represented a type of growth the 
older sections of the city could not share, although new buildings 
constructed at old factory sites, by Kodak and Stromberg-Carlson 
among others, far exceeded these in capital investment. 

More seriously competitive with downtown were the new sub- 
urban shopping plazas springing up on the periphery. Three large 
new ones—Westgate, Panorama, and Ridgemont, each accommo- 
dated over 2000 cars and housed a score or more merchants, as 
well as one or two department store branches. Improvements at 
other large plazas and the opening of four smaller neighborhood 
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centers added at least 4000 parking berths. Five new motels, in- 
cluding the sumptuous Towne House and the spectacular Country 
Squire Resort, at Thruway Exit 46, added some 500 beds and 
varied recreational features. 

As none of the big downtown stores could resist this suburban 
trend, each opened one or more branches. Wegman’s, however, 
finding a lucrative trade in the scattered shopping plazas, pro- 
ceeded to open eight new markets, increasing its total in the 
Rochester area to twenty, many of them at independent sites. 
Neisner’s, another Rochester chain, likewise opened new plaza 
stores in this and more distant metropolitan areas. Both, however, — 
expanded their storage and headquarters facilities in the area and 
with other leading Rochester merchants strengthened their hold 
on the regional retail trade. All joined in semi-annual Good | 
Neighbor Days which, in August 1958, featured a cavalcade of 
cars with pretty girls wearing the latest fashions and a ribbon. | 
cutting ceremony at which the Monroe County Harvest Queen | 
co-starred with a troupe of dancers known as the Rockettes. 

But if the downtown merchants sought dramatic publicity, they | 
found it with the announcement of plans for Midtown Plaza. 
Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, as spokesman for his firm and that of the — 
Forman brothers, joined City Manager Aex in unveiling the bold | 
project at a City Council meeting in September 1958. The Forman | 
and McCurdy department stores, having quietly acquired titles 
or options to the ten acres adjoining their sites, projected the con- 
struction of a mammoth, glass-enclosed plaza and office building. | 
They proposed that the city build the parking ramp promised for | 
the south side of Main Street as an underground garage on this | 
site, and further recommended an extension of Broad Street east- 
ward to provide additional access to that garage and to connect 
the plaza with the Civic Center and with a new hotel to be erected 
at Broad and South. These startling plans, tied together by Victor. 
Gruen, a nationally famous architect, promised an investment of . 
some $28 million by the associated firms and sought additional — 
outlays by the city of perhaps $15 million. Despite some initial | 
hesitation, the City Council quickly gave its consent. After the | 
land titles and other details had been completed, a formal agree- | 
ment was signed in March 1959. 

Inevitably, numerous questions arose as to the wisdom of these — 
ventures. Many taxpayers, doubting that the scheme would save | 
downtown, begrudged the additional outlays. Rival merchants on | 
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East Avenue and on the north side of Main Street also begrudged 
public outlays that appeared more lavish than those on the two 
municipal parking ramps already erected there. Fearful of the 
advantage an enclosed plaza would give to their competitors, they 
sought to revive an earlier proposal that Main Street be converted 
into a pedestrian mall between South and East Avenues. Similarly 
concerned, the Rochester Transit Co. submitted a rival plan for 
a mall excluding all except bus traffic from this vital retail area. 
Discussion of comparable plans in other cities and reports of the 
experience of merchants with such malls in Toledo and Kalama- 
zoo added to the excitement. 

While action on these rival schemes was deferred, work on 
the Midtown project progressed. Digging operations had com- 
menced even before the sites were entirely cleared, and the first 
half of the underground garage was ready for use by Christmas 
shoppers in 1960. Its rapid progress dispelled fears as to its 
practicality and proved, even to competing merchants downtown, 
that such exciting ventures had a contagious effect and benefited 
the entire city. New talk of a grandiose Front Street development 
still seemed visionary, but several new improvements appeared 
on the north side of Main Street, and Rochester’s standing as a 
retail center was again enhanced by prosperous seasons in 1959 
and 1960. Byron A. Johnson, chairman of the Retail Merchants 
Council, took an optimistic view; so did Bruce Mann in the 
Times-Union where his daily articles often stressed the fact that 
Rochester enjoyed the highest average-family income in the state. 
John W/. Remington, president of the Lincoln-Rochester Trust Co. 
and also of the American Bankers Association, assured a Rotary 
audience in January 1960 that Rochester could look forward to 
“tremendous opportunities” in the decade ahead. 

This rosy outlook superseded the gloomy prospect of two years 
before when for a time Rochesterians had seemed to be saving too 
much money. Thomas H. Hawks, unable to find sufficient borrow- 
ers for the funds accumulating in the Rochester Savings Bank, 
had declared early in 1958 that “those who can save can buy” 
and should proceed to do just that. One difficulty perhaps was that 
Rochester families were already well supplied with radios (100 
per cent), refrigerators (98 per cent), vacuum cleaners (98 per 
cent), television sets (97 per cent). In any event, deposits in 
Rochester banks soared over $1 billion for the first time that 
April, and the interest rate declined. Fortunately, as we have 
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seen, the money market recovered as residents renewed their pur- © 
chases. Local banks soon found ample use for their funds and 


urged the need for larger resources as a reason for the establish- 
ment of new branches in the suburbs and in surrounding towns. 
Indeed it was in part this need for larger resources that prompted 


Remington to negotiate a merger of Rochester’s largest bank with — 


the Morgan Trust of New York in January 1961. 
Oe 


The bank merger was symptomatic of Rochester's changing 
metropolitan position. Autonomy in the local scene seemed no. 


longer as important as integration in the larger national and — 
world economy. Several industrial firms had previously entered — 
similar mergers, and a Chamber committee, under the chairman- — 
ship of Thomas Hawks, discovered that the movement reflected | 
Rochester’s technological vitality and concluded that as long as | 
that vitality persisted it posed no threat. Indeed, several of the 
merged firms had expanded their local operations as their national | 


managers sought to develop their full Rochester potentialities. 
Several additional firms entered mergers in search of a broader | 


relation to the world’s markets, and the leading Rochester- centered — | 
mergers likewise endeavored to strengthen their far-reaching 
enterprises. Rochester investors played a part, as did Rochester | 


management, but it was not as dynamic a role as that of the local | 
inventors and research men on whose talents the vitality of the 
metropolis finally relied. 


This emphasis on research was evident in the merged firms as 
well as in the independents. Thus the Stromberg-Carlson division 


of General Dynamics, which expanded its work force to 9000, 
under a newly appointed executive, James D. McLean, in 1960, 


added 30 technological scientists with full doctoral degrees to its. 
research staff that year and credited much of its increasing output) 
to the new advances in electronics and communications they, 
helped to achieve. Walter S. Johnson, president of Friden, was | 
frankly enthusiastic over the abundance of skilled workers avail- 
able for the expansion of its Commercial Controls division in 
Rochester. After acquiring the plant of the Kellogg division of 
the American Brake Shoe Co., which had left the city, Johnson: 
expended $1,200,000 on improvements in Rochester and, with a) 
work force increased to 1500, reported a gratifying speed-up in 
production and a jump in sales. Indeed these two firms, with 
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several lesser ones, made electronics Rochester's second most 
important industrial speciality. 

Of course outside control had its surprises, too, some of them 
unpleasant. New assignments of managers were expected, and 
these sometimes brought local promotions, as when James A. 
Trainor succeeded Charles R. Ogsbury, who retired after 19 years 
as president of Commercial Controls. Trainor had worked up 
within the Rochester firm to become a Friden vice-president. But 
when George W. Todd retired as general manager of the Todd 
division of the Burroughs Corp., its directors dispatched Charles 
E. Schneider from Detroit to succeed him. In similar fashion, 
General Motors transferred Wallace E. Wilson from Kansas City 
to take charge of its Rochester Products Division in 1957, the third 
in a series of managerial shifts, while Paul H. Rutherford main- 
tained longer tenure at Delco. Rochester businessmen generally 
welcomed these newcomers and endeavored to draw them into 
the activities of the Chamber and other bodies; yet the community 
was sometimes disturbed, as it was when General Dynamics 
announced a reorganization in 1961 that threatened to transfer 
the research departments of Stromberg-Carlson to California. 

Nevertheless the advantages of merging often outweighed the 
hazards. In any event, Roy Marks, who, as its executive vice- 
president, announced the sale of Shuron to the Pennsylvania & 
Reading Co. in 1958, and to Textron a short time after, was able 
not only to report an expansion in output but also to announce 
the acquisition of a Texas subsidiary by the Shuron division three 
years later. Howard T. Cumming, as chairman of the board of the 
93-year-old Curtice Bros., helped to negotiate its sale to a coopera- 
tive canning concern in Ithaca, but assured jobs to all employees 
at the local headquarters. R. T. French, though long since taken 
over by British capitalists, enjoyed a vigorous local management, 
and in 1960 O. Cedric Rowntree, as executive vice-president, 
announced an expansion and modernization program to cost 
$1,000,000. 

Despite the merging and absorption of some companies, others 
continued to spring into being. Ingenious invention was the most 
fruitful source, as when Stanley Gordon of Brighton perfected a 
new contact lens and promptly organized the Contact Lens Guild 
to produce it. Rochester had sixty independent makers of instru- 
ments, optical and photographic products—several of them among 
its largest plants. It had twice as many printers and publishers, and 
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over a hundred processors of food and fabricators of metal _ 
products. Its most numerous industrial category was machinery | 
other than electrical, though the electronics firms, as we have seen, ; 
employed more workers. Several hundred enterprises classified in | 
seventeen other categories helped in 1958 to boost the value added — 
to Rochester products over the $1 billion mark. 

Local investors owned and controlled the great majority of 
these enterprises. Indeed metropolitan Rochester, with 79,000 
resident stockholders (approximately 22.8 per cent of the adult 
population) owned a fairly large portion of the stock of the ten | 
local firms listed on the open market as well as many shares in» 
companies situated elsewhere. Rated as one of the top cities in the - 
country in the proportion of its industrial investors, Rochester was — 
keenly interested in the welfare of the broader economy, and its | 
Chamber kept a close watch on both national and international - 
trends. 

As we have previously noted, several of Rochester’s major 
companies had developed far-reaching industrial and commercial | 
empires of their own. Of the latter, Neisner Brothers and the 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., were the most widespread. 
Among the industrial giants centered at Rochester, Bausch & 
Lomb was the oldest and, with its several foreign subsidiaries well 
established, was now ready to strengthen its home base by erecting | 
a new $4-million plant in suburban Chili and by expending an- | 
other million on improvements at its St. Paul Street factories. 
Both the Vogt Manufacturing Co. and General Railway Signal | 
purchased additional subsidiaries in order to strengthen their 
respective lines of protection and signaling equipment. The 
Wilmot Castle Co., having recently completed a modern new 
factory on East Henrietta Road, seized the opportunity to merge 
in 1959 with the Ritter Co., another old Rochester firm. Each had) 
acquired a subsidiary in a distant city, and F. Ritter Shumway, as. 
president of the combined venture, maintained production at all 
plants and launched an expansion program. | 

Yet these changes were not as significant as some developments 
in the research laboratories of these and other firms. Don Record, 
in reviewing the accomplishments of 1959 for the Democrat, cited’ 
the new copying machines perfected by Eastman and by Haloid, 
the new metallurgical and stereo microscopes of Bausch & Lomb, 
the new stereo radios of Stromberg, Todd’s new check- signing 
machines, Wollensak’s new Zoom lenses, Ritter’s new audiac 
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device, a new electric camera at Graflex, and other new products 
at Photostat, Cunningham, and Shuron, as well as at the several 
Eastman divisions. Pfaudler Permutit, though unsuccessful in its 
search for a simpler name, chose Donald A. Gaudion as president 
to succeed Mercer Brugler, who became chairman of the board in 
1960, and soon released an announcement of a new and more 
durable fusion of glass and metal for chemical containers. 

Of course broad managerial experience was essential for leader- 
ship in these expanding firms. William W. McQuilkin, who 
succeeded Hallauer as president of Bausch & Lomb in 1959, had 
come to Rochester from New York two decades before and was 
a master of the firm’s legal and administrative functions. Eastman, 
well supplied with able executives, created a new executive 
committee in November 1958 and made General Manager Donald 
B. McMaster its chairman; at the same time it brought William S. 
Vaughn, head of Tennessee Eastman, back to Rochester as vice- 
president and general manager. On the retirement of Albert K. 
Chapman as president in May 1960, the board elected Vaughn to 
that post and made M. Wren Gabel general manager; it also 
named its two vice-presidents in charge of sales, Edward P. Curtis 
and James E. McGhee, to the all-important executive committee. 
Vaughn, a former Rhodes Scholar who had grown up in the firm, 
was soon called to Philadelphia to accept the 1961 Gold Medal 
awarded by the Poor Richard Club of that city. Back in Rochester 
his managerial tact and keen interest in civic affairs quickly won 
respect and cooperation within and outside the firm. 

Eastman’s growth justified the erection of a modern new 11- 
story office building on the site of its old headquarters on State 
Street. Its incessant expansion was stimulated by the introduction 
of new products, including a new Ektalith device for the rapid 
reproduction of documents and Ektron detectors that supplied 
sensitive weather eyes for Vanguard II. These and other new or 
improved products reflected the company’s effort, as Vaughn put 
it, to increase the size of the pie, not just the size of its own slice. 

Of course non-technological firms, notably in the clothing field, 
lacked such opportunities. Yet Morton J. Baum, as president of 
Hickey-Freeman, saw great promise for his firm in the current 
population explosion which would, he declared, increase the 
number of young male adults by a third during the sixties. In 
order to prepare for that potential market, Baum hastened to Italy 
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to expedite the migration of 100 skilled tailors needed by Hickey- 
Freeman as its work force expanded over the 2000 mark. 
ans : 

A fortunate aspect of the emerging metropolis was the pros-| 
perity enjoyed by its working classes. Eastman’s annual wage 
dividends soared to new records each year. In 1960 they amounted 
to $33.8 million for the Rochester area. These and other benefits, 
together with the company’s high-wage policy, set standards 
that other technological firms, competing for the same skills, 
endeavored to match. Labor-union pressures also helped to boost: 
wages in some fields, especially in the electronic and other machine | 
industries. Yet the city avoided major local strikes and enjoyed a. 
low ratio of losses from work stoppages, a circumstance that 
contributed greatly to its prosperity. Indeed Russell McCarthy, 
executive director of the Industrial Management Council, fre- 
quently cited Rochester’s good employer-employee relations as a 
major factor in its growth. 

The chief benefit, however, came from the relatively full. 
employment Rochester maintained. With labor turnover at a 
minimum and unemployment the lowest in the state, the city 
regained its B classification in September 1959, and was one of the. 
fortunate eleven communities in America to retain that favorable’ 
rating during most of 1960, though it slipped to C at the close: 
of that recession year. While factory employment did not regain 
the high level of 1957 or again approach the peak of 1953, it 
averaged better than 106,000 throughout 1960 and, with wage 
increments and a slight increase in the average number of hours 
worked, produced record wage incomes. These in turn helped to 
boost employment in other categories to 144,800 in December 
1960, the highest total on record. Although unemployment never- 
theless showed a gain, partly because of the population increase, 
the 7194 who claimed insurance benefits that month were only 19 
per cent above the postwar average and contrasted with larger 
increases in most other cities. 

Rochester’s favorable situation was partly explained by the 
healthy growth of its metropolitan services. Expansion was evident 
in mercantile and transport fields as well as in the clerical and 
maintenance personnel and also in government and the profes- 
sions. But if the city was to maintain this enviable condition, its 
industrialists, on whom the economy in the last analysis relied, 
would have to reverse or at least check the downward trend in 
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factory jobs. Unfortunately an expansion in output would not 
necessarily achieve that goal, for rapid technological advances 
were enabling many companies to displace more workers through 
automation than the new factories could employ. 

Responsible industrialists were, however, alert to this problem. 
Eastman, experiencing a slow attrition in its work force despite 
mounting production, increased its retirement incentives. At 
Haloid, Joseph C. Wilson, determined to cushion the effects of 
automation on his workers, organized a unique retraining program 
under which employees with ten years’ seniority were given a six- 
weeks’ course of intensive training in new machine techniques at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology. With one out of five of its 
employees college graduates, and one out of ten in night school, 
the company offered help to any seeking a master’s or doctor's 
degree and paid full wages to those attending its retraining classes. 

Wilson received hearty approval for his retraining program 
from Abraham Chatman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
with which the hourly workers at Haloid were affiliated. Chatman 
also secured Wilson’s support and that of the leading clothing 
manufacturers in pressing a bill at Albany to charter a union health 
clinic. After some delay, the union and its management backers 
quieted the opposition of the Monroe County Medical Society and 
other critics, and with Morton Baum as its president, the Rochester 
Union-Management Health Center began the slow process of 
organization in 1961. 

The Amalgamated, with its members scattered among five 
major and a score of lesser clothing establishments and in a dozen 
other fields, was still the strongest union in Rochester. It domi- 
nated the affairs of the CIO of which Salvatore E. Ciaccio, one of 
its vice-presidents, was named chairman in January 1959. Ciaccio 
and James Burke of the Central Trades Council both professed a 
desire for the consummation of a local merger, but it was not un- 
til after the latter body had ousted the local branch of the Team- 
sters Union that a compromise became possible. Chatman of the 
Amalgamated hoped to promote harmony by naming an AFL 
leader as president. When Burke, however, insisted on a larger 
salary than his fellows would grant, both factions finally agreed 
in electing Anthony Schneider of the Carpenters Union as pres- 
ident. 

Of course their main strength in the economic field continued 
to reside in the individual unions. Although few units felt it 
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necessary to call a strike, generally the reluctance of union mem- — 


bers to cross a picket line enabled even small unions to exert great 


force. Thus the Iron Workers Local No. 32, composed of some — 


260 structural iron workers, was able to halt all construction work — 


on 36 private projects for eight costly weeks in the summer of 
1958 and to win a 40-cent hourly increase. 

Frequently the prompt efforts of the state mediation board, 
generally represented by Milton Goldberg of the Buffalo office, 
settled threatening local disputes before or soon after a strike 
was called. No local staff could ward off the impact of the great 
national strikes that involved Rochester men. Thus the United 


Auto Workers and the United Electrical Workers closed the © 
General Motors’ Rochester Products and Delco divisions for 5 and | 
31 days, respectively, in October 1958, while a strike by the airline — 
pilots’ union grounded all flights at Rochester as elsewhere for 


seven days in December. No local unionists were involved in the 


great steel strike the next July, though many soon felt its effect — 
as layoffs occurred. The city’s losses from work stoppages fell © 


off sharply in 1960 which brought only a few minor strikes. — 
Monroe County’s average weekly wage for factory workers passed _ 
the $100 mark for the first time that February and reached $103 © 


by November. 


These high wages and the relatively full employment helped to | 
maintain a constant pressure on home builders, on retail met- 


chants, and on most if not all utility services. The booming 


development of the suburbs, where new homes and shopping | 
plazas multiplied, reflected this pressure, and so did the efforts — 


of the utilities to meet the wider metropolitan challenge. 
Robert E. Ginna, after surveying the accomplishments of the 
Rochester Gas & Electric during the fifties, predicted still greater 


advances in the next decade. The dedication of the Beebee Sta-_ 
tion, in December 1959, increased the company’s output to- 
496,000 kilowatts and enabled it to serve 200,000 customers. Gas — 
heating reached 70,000 homes that year without exhausting the © 


demand. Indeed the company planned an expenditure of $24 mil- 
lion for 1960. This, however, was only a beginning, and the man- 
agement envisioned an outlay of some $275 million in the course 
of the decade as the needs of the expanding metropolis mounted. 


To finance this program the company sought increased rates, but — 
since these were already higher at Rochester than at Syracuse or 


Buffalo, many protests were sounded. 
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So many letters to the editor and other outbursts attacked the 
proposed rate increase that the Democrat dispatched an able 
reporter, G. Stephen Hammer, to Albany to investigate the rate 
situation. After a careful study of both company and _ public 
service commission documents, and after repeated interviews with 
the latter’s experts, Hammer released his findings in a series of 
articles that supported the charge of high prices against the 
RG&E, but cited a number of extenuating factors. Local consumers 

aid more for electricity than the residents of any major city in 
the state partly because of Rochester’s insistence that all electric 
wires be placed in underground conduits, and partly also because 
the company had to rely on steam generators to a greater extent 
than its major rivals. Rochester consumers paid higher gas rates 
than those of any city except New York partly because of the 
added services provided by the company. 

Rochester’s reputation for high rates called for a still more 
probing investigation. As a reporter, not an economist, Hammer 
could seldom dig beneath the documents, yet his comprehensive 
survey shed much light on the question. Executives of the Roches- 
ter Telephone Co., which also charged higher rates than any 
comparable rival, frankly admitted that management mistakes at 
an eatlier day had added to their basic costs. But Rochester was 
also paying for the additional costs that a moderate-sized autono- 
mous concern necessarily faced. Only in the transit field did the 
local utility appear to render adequate service at slightly more 
reasonable rates than were charged in most other cities in the state. 
Hammer concluded that Rochesterians generally held their utilities 
in high regard and were content to pay well for value received. 

The Rochester Transit Co., like the steam railroads, was fight- 
ing a losing battle in the metropolitan age. With its passenger 
load down to 900,000 a week in June 1958, approximately 40 per 
cent of the postwar high, it required careful management to 
finance the purchase of a fleet of modern deluxe buses, bringing 
its diesel fleet to 182 by January 1960. William A. Lang as presi- 
dent of the company still hoped to win traflic-weary passengers 
back to the buses. 

The attitude of the railroads was different. They seemed eager 
to abandon the struggle for passengers. Having discontinued even 
bus service from Rochester Junction to the city in 1957, the Le- 
high Valley sought permission a year later to withdraw from the 
passenger business entirely and, as far as Rochester was concerned, 
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virtually succeeded. The sole remaining carrier, the New York 
Central, reduced the number of its scheduled trains and sold the 
main portion of its passenger station in 1959 to an out-of-town 
promoter who planned eventually to open a supermarket in its 
spacious hall. 

Some of the most dramatic evidence of metropolitan emergence 
came from the changing character of out-of-town travel. Once the 
chief carrier, the New York Central, now operating its ticket 
office and waiting room in the underground approach to its train 
platforms, attracted scarcely 50,000 out-bound travelers in 1960, 
less than one fifth of those who thronged the airport, where 
nearly half a million passengers landed or departed during the 
year. The Greyhound lines sold 163,000 separate-trip tickets and, 
with the Blue Valley Bus Co., carried some 3,000,000 suburban 
and regional passengers each year. Of course the vast majority of 
suburban commuters and more distant travelers journeyed by 
automobile. And with the sale of some 25,000 new cars in Roches- 
ter annually, the number of registrations in the county rose to 


209,614 by the close of 1960, presenting a host of problems to | 
many branches of government in the expanding Genesee metrop- — 


olis. 
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On A Piss Re ae Ay 


THE INCUBATION OF METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 


~ WAS COMMONPLACE for residents to cross boundary lines 

daily without noticing them, and it was not unusual for in- 

dustrialists to negotiate far-reaching mergers or make other 
arrangements to meet the complex challenges of a metropolitan 
economy. But it proved exceedingly difficult to devise govern- 
mental structures adequate to cope with the emerging problems. 
Joint city-county committees had been active in several fields for a 
number of years, and some cooperative achievements had resulted, 
yet parochial jealousies, complicated by party rivalries, persisted. 
Still more insistent, however, was the need for integration, and 
excitement mounted as the Genesee metropolis hurdled successive 
obstacles. 

ol 

Often described as a blue-ribbon town because of the number of 
Oscars in its possession and the number awarded to its leading 
citizens, Rochester seemed bursting for action in the late fifties. 
Mayor Barry, winner of the Civic Medal in 1958 and of the 
Salesman of the Year plaque a few months later, urged a constant 
reinvestment of the proceeds of the city’s assets in new productive 
opportunities. Howard T. Cumming, also a Civic Medalist and 
chairman over the years of many boards, advocated social invest- 
ments as well. It was not enough, Commissioner Townson de- 
clared, to have won the Safest City rating in 1958; Rochester must 
maintain that rating in succeeding years. To promote that effort he 
appointed the city’s first employee-safety director and endorsed the 
action of the Chamber’s Safety Council in establishing a Safety 
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Fund of Metropolitan Rochester, Inc. Compulsory classes in 
pedestrian safety for ticketed jaywalkers helped the next year to 
earn Rochester another first prize. 

Of course the metropolitan traffic situation called for still more 
drastic action. City Manager Aex had, in fact, launched a two- 
pronged attack on this key problem some years before. His 
vigorous attempt to hasten progress on the inner and outer loops 
and other state expressways was matched by his efforts to provide 
parking berths downtown on metered city lots and in public ramp 
garages. As the public facilities for off-street parking increased 
and the ramp-garage total reached 2000 by 1960, the need for 
curbside parking declined, enabling the police to speed traffic in 
downtown streets. Merchants in the central business district were 
greatly benefited. Aex and Barry found two of them, the Forman 
and McCurdy firms, ready to invest huge sums in the vast Midtown 
Plaza. To clinch the project the city agreed to erect its southside 
garage underground on that site and to extend Broad Street to 
serve it. 


Although it expended approximately $4600 per berth on these 


ramp garages, and although the moderate charges did not meet the — 
cost of maintenance in 1959, Barry and his supporters defended | 





the policy as a safeguard to downtown real-estate values. Few | 
cities could match Rochester in this respect. When a Conference on | 
Metropolitan Growth, held at Washington in 1958, cited the — 
accomplishments of six progressive cities, Rochester’s success in | 
providing off-street parking and new traffic arteries as a stimulant: 
to the reconstruction of the central business district was featured. — 


The opening of the Eastern Expressway to Culver Road in October 
1960 quickened the flow of cars to and from the half-completed 
Inner Loop and gave drivers a foretaste of delights still to come. 

Mayor Barry had launched still another project on January 11, 


1958, when he officially broke ground for the excavation of an — 
underground garage on the Civic Center site. A joint city-county | 
committee endeavored to iron out points of disagreement as the © 


work progressed. With some difficulty, it found a basis of accord 
between the architects and Sheriff Albert W. Skinner, who had 


dissimilar concepts of an ideal jail. But the committee was un- — 
prepared for the open breach that developed late in 1959 when — 
Democratic party strategists challenged the cost estimates of the — 
entire project and threatened to block construction of a courts © 


building. 
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Local party contests had grown increasingly tense in recent 
years. The triumph of the reform faction among the Democrats 
had terminated a period of acquiescent subordination. Chairman 
William N. Posner shook hands with some 4000 well-wishers at 
his party’s first New Year’s Day reception on January 1, 1958, ina 
ceremony at the Manger Hotel that rivaled the more traditional 
and slightly larger turnout of Republicans at the Powers. A dis- 
covery of several hundred improper registrations in the first and 
second wards prompted a house-to-house canvass by the Board of 
Elections that resulted in numerous cancellations. When Parrish 
renamed the ousted chairman, Roy Bush, as the Democratic 
member of the Civil Service Commission, that party’s leaders were 
infuriated, and when Mayor Barry endeavored to reach an agree- 
ment with Posner on a Democratic representative for the Port 
Authority, Republican ward leaders became indignant. 

Both parties conducted vigorous campaigns in the state and 
national contests that fall. The Republicans, who nominated 
Nelson Rockefeller for governor at their state convention at 
Rochester in August, gave the local organization an additional 
advantage when state and national leaders persuaded Congressman 
Keating to run for the Senate. With two popular candidates, local 
Republicans swept the city and the county, carrying their entire 
slate to victory. On it was Mrs. Jessica M. Weis, the first Roches- 
ter woman to win a seat in Congress. Keating piled up a plurality 
of 81,461 in the county, 20,368 more than Rockefeller. This local 
vote, with the generous support of neighboring counties, clinched 
his state-wide victory. 

Reassured by this triumph, the Republicans fell to bickering 
over the spoils. Vice Mayor Joseph Farbo announced his candidacy 
for county chairman before Parrish agreed to step down. More- 
over the generally conservative Monroe County legislators soon 
found themselves in opposition to Rockefeller’s leadership at 
Albany. With difficulty the party avoided an open breach, but it 
was in poor condition for the local election in 1959 and suffered a 
setback. Indeed the city awoke on November 4 to the unexpected 
prospect that the Democrats had seized control of the City Council 
and of the Board of Education as well. 

“Some interesting times are just ahead’ was Paul Miller's 
comment in the Times-Union that evening. Leading Democrats 
were as astonished as the Republicans and as unprepared for the 
shift. A hasty recheck revealed, however, that the result in the 
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South District was in doubt. Three days later the official count 


gave William A. Legg, the incumbent Republican, a 52-vote edge 


over Robert E. O’Brien and enabled that party to maintain control 





by a 5 to 4 margin. A number of irregularities uncovered during — 


the recount served to heighten the controversy. The Democrats, 
who had captured the Board of Education and increased their 
representation on the Board of Supervisors to 16, experienced a 
resurgence of confidence. They made it clear that their views on 
the Civic Center and other matters could no longer be disregarded. 


Local Republicans faced additional problems of reorganization, — 


The resignation of City Manager Aex the previous spring, to 
head a new office of local government in the Rockefeller admin- 
istration, had resulted in the promotion of F. Dow Hamblin to his 
post. Hamblin, a Navy friend of Mayor Barry, had been brought 
back to Rochester six years before to become director of public 
works. His able performance in that department engendered a 
confidence that silenced the scattered protests concerning his out- 
of-town origin. Greater difficulties loomed ahead in the reorgan- 
ization of the county administration. 

Numerous candidates aspired for the posts of both Parrish as 
county chairman and Smith as county manager. On the latter's 
retirement in January 1960, Gordon A. Howe, chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, easily won its election as county manager. 
But ten days later, when Carl Hallauer, as head of the Republican 
executive committee (which had carried on during the absence of 
Parrish caused by the serious illness of his wife), chose Howe 


over Farbo and other candidates for the not-yet vacated county — 
chairmanship, a heated controversy erupted. Posner protested that — 
no party leader could provide the non-partisan administration 


required in the county, faced as it was with new and expanding 
responsibilities. Farbo, after withholding his fire for a month, 
blasted Howe for an “immoral and improper” grasp of power. 


Undaunted, Chairman Howe announced a “Blueprint for Recov- — 
ery’ whereby he proposed to recoup the party’s losses. He induced — 
several of the older ward and town leaders to step aside for — 


younger men and made other changes in the party lineup. He 
secured a favorable judgment from Supreme Court Justice G. 


Robert Witmer supporting his right to hold the two jobs, and he 


announced a full-time schedule at the county manager’s office. 


No task was more urgent than that of reaching an agreement — 


on the plans for the Civic Center. Construction work on the under- 
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ground garage and on the foundations for the projected buildings 


overhead had progressed to the point where future decisions were 
imperative. The City Council authorized the letting of the third- 


|stage contracts on the public safety building in June, but the 


Democrats, while consenting to that action, announced their firm 


: opposition to the construction of a courts building unless approved 


by a popular referendum. Instead, they recommended extensive 
repairs to the existing Court House and the erection of an adjoin- 


jing annex. 


County Manager Howe, as chairman of the Civic Center Com- 


| mission, appointed a Citizens Committee to review the question. 
| He named Arthur A. Davis, a Democrat, as chairman, but Posner 


protested that Davis had voiced his support for a new building 
before the investigation was made. Nevertheless, after balancing 
the county’s needs against the facilities and potentialities of the 


| existing Court House, the 17-man committee voted unanimously 
for a new building, but recommended an effort to pare down its 


cost. Howe endeavored without success to arrange 4 “summit 
conference” with Posner in an attempt to work out a compromise. 
The Democrats, however, decided, in February 1960, to support a 
motion authorizing the letting of contracts for a courts building 
whose cost was limited to $8 or $9 million; four months later they 
joined in giving unanimous approval of a contract that placed the 
construction cost at $10,062,546. 

Fortunately many questions were less deeply entangled in 
politics. City Manager Hamblin pressed ahead with the $18 million 
anti-pollution program launched in 1956. He had, as commissioner 
of public works, completed the Tryon Park pumping station in 
September 1958, and he was able two years later to report rapid 
progress in the construction of new buildings at the main treatment 
plant and in the digging of new trunk-sewer lines. Financed in 
large part by federal and state subventions, that program was 
unopposed. Developments in the city’s fire-fighting equipment 
seemed equally justified by economies achieved in fire insurance 
rates as Rochester won third place among the major cities of 
America in the eyes of the board of fire underwriters. Rochester’s 
600 uniformed firemen in 1960 and its 514 uniformed policemen 
benefited alike from training received at the modern fire and police 
academy on Scottsville Road. Under a metropolitan arrangement, 
town and village officers also received instruction at this center, 


. 


which won acclaim from national safety officials. As commissioner 
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of public safety, Kenneth Townson earned the respect of all 
citizens, and when he retired in July 1960, Hamblin neatly dodged 
the claims of local candidates for the job by bringing James F, 
Butler back from an FBI post to fill it. 

The city’s public works department likewise won plaudits on 
occasion. Its garbage collection system was the envy of neighboring 
towns, several of which endeavored to meet the standards required 
of those contracting to haul refuse to the city incinerators. Many 
citizens continued to grumble because of the salt spread on all 
major streets in winter months, but all rejoiced in the success 
with which Rochester kept its streets open during three record- 
breaking seasons, even in face of the great blizzards of February 
and March 1960. Indeed most residents read with pride of the 
service Rochester plows rendered in storm-stricken Oswego and 
other neighboring communities less prepared for such emergencies, 

Oe 


As a result of metropolitan growth, many city functions had 
become county-wide in character, and several had been successfully 
transferred to that branch of government. Public welfare and the 
airport were early examples. The rapid growth of the latter 
already called for expansion. A similar movement for the con- 
solidation of the city and county planning functions made progress. 
The first step was the creation of a County Planning Council of 30 
members in 1958. Its efforts to merge the city and county staffs 
were, however, ineffectual, and the Board of Supervisors moved in 
1960 to create a new office of maps and assessments, to which the 
old county-planning staff was transferred. The County Planning 
Council then proceeded to name city planning consultant Floyd F. 
Walkley, as director of the county planning staff. Howard T. 
Cumming, recently appointed chairman of the City Planning 
Commission, chose Mrs. Ann Taylor to serve as secretary of the 
commission and chief planner for the city until the county should 
be ready to assume the full burden. 

The successful merging of the city and county health bureaus 
into the county health department, in March 1958, represented a 
more dramatic step towards metropolitan integration. Dr. Wendell 
R. Ames, recently appointed city health officer, became the director 
and quickly won the cooperation of town as well as city officials. 
He backed the campaign of the Board of Mental Health for the 
organization of a Mental Retardation Demonstration project, of 
which Dr. Harold C. Miles became director; he promoted the 
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work of a Chronic Illness Study Committee set up by the Council 
lof Social Agencies and staffed by Walter Wenkert; and he took 
the lead in the successful attempt of an inter-departmental health 
\council to work out cooperative arrangements between public and 
|private health and welfare agencies. At his urging the public 
| ee joined a campaign, in 1960, to secure parental consent for 
an experiment with the use of oral polio vaccine developed by 
Dr. Albert B. Sabin, thus greatly increasing the immunity previ- 
ously acquired through the wide application of the Salk vaccine. 
Fiscal problems complicated the consolidation drive in some 
instances. In the case of the parks, the city, burdened with the 
costly upkeep for services that benefited all area residents, was 
impelled to turn its prize possessions over to the county. The 
advantages of such a move were graphically demonstrated in the 
summer of 1959, when Rochester, unable to provide sufficient staff 
to supervise the beach in Durand-Eastman Park, permitted the 
county to operate it. A special Parks and Recreation Study Com- 
mittee, headed by A. Ralph Eckberg, recommended, in February 
1960, a merger of the city and county park systems. Before agree- 
ing to accept the additional responsibility, however, the Super- 
visors amended the law governing the distribution of the sales tax 
and increased the county’s share from 4 to 10 per cent at the 
expense of both the city and the towns. Indignant at this un- 
heralded action, rushed through without warning in December 
1960, the Democrats threatened to block action on the merger of 
the parks but finally accepted it under protest in June 1961. 
Agreement was sometimes difficult even on matters free from 
fiscal and political complications. Many citizens earnestly sought 
a remedy for juvenile delinquency, yet the merits of an official 
youth board and its proper scope were long debated. A probing 
study by the Bureau of Municipal Research, headed by Craig M. 
Smith, formulated a program of action, but the joint city-county 
Youth Board, created in July 1960, saw no immediate solutions. 
In the case of the public market, the independent Genesee Valley 
Regional Market in suburban Henrietta failed to persuade Roches- 
ter to close the old city market downtown despite its perennial 
deficits. In the case of the War Memorial, under city operation, 
the problem, as Harold Rand phrased it, was to induce more 
residents to take full advantage of its facilities. The opportunity 
to see its galleries packed to the roof and the vast hall and 
platform jammed by cheering citizens came finally, in the fall of 
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1960, when the rival political parties successively crowded it to 
capacity for Kennedy and Nixon. 

The local outcome of the state and national contests in 1960 
had at least an indirect bearing on the struggle for metropolitan _ 
integration. Although Kennedy piled up a lead of 20,000 in the 
city, it was not enough to overcome Nixon’s 27,000 advantage in 
the towns, and the Republicans carried three out of four assembly 
districts and all other legislative contests. Democratic strategists, 
though encouraged in their hopes of seizing control of the city at 
the next councilmanic election, began to view the transfer of 
metropolitan functions to the county with greater reluctance. They 
stood committed to metropolitan consolidation in their platform, 
but they determined, by moving slowly, to safeguard the city’s 
interests. Republicans, on the other hand, saw many immediate 
advantages in early consolidation, and Howe pressed vigorously 
not only for the merger of the city and county parks, but also for 
a sale of the city’s Lake Ontario water works to the Monroe 
County Water Authority. Nevertheless Posner and his allies 
delayed action on the parks and refused to consent to what they 
termed a sacrifice sale of the water plant. 

oe 

Political conflict was heightened by developments in the school , 
system. Yet since most of the problems there had so long been — 
removed from partisan strategy, when a crisis arose in 1960, 
political leaders on both sides were unprepared to meet it. 

Inundated by a flood of pupils in the late fifties, the local 
schools, both public and private, both city and suburban, felt an 
urge to expand. Yet size was not the only objective, Superinten- 
dent Seymour declared. The major school needs, as he saw them, 
were a sufficiency of rooms and equipment, an adequate numbet 
of trained teachers, and administration flexible enough to assure 
opportunities for intellectual development to each student. A | 
special study committee of the Rochester Area Council of Parent | 
Teachers Associations strongly urged more homework, longer | 
hours, and an enriched curriculum as the most effective response — 
to the Russian sputnik. The merits of encouraging a free play of © 
ideas received recognition not only in speeches and reports by Dr. | 
Seymour and others, but also in several experimental programs for _ 
gifted students, such as that which sent Dr. Louise Wade of the — 
university out for supplementary sessions, in 1958, with selected 
history students in six area high schools. 
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Most lay and professional leaders would have preferred to give 
full attention to such efforts to enrich the program; unfortunately 
the demands for additional space could not be disregarded. The 
city had opened a new primary building in 1957 and was remodel- 
ing its former trade school for elementary grade use, yet this was 
not sufficient. In several crowded districts the pressure of growing 
numbers necessitated the opening of temporary annexes and com- 
pelled the board to consider a long-range expansion and modern- 
ization program. After considerable hesitation, the board early in 
1960 announced a five-year building schedule, estimated to cost in 
the neighborhood of $12 million; it also authorized construction 
of two new schools, No. 2 and No. 35. 

There was a fair prospect, at least in the city, that the elemen- 
tary school problems could be resolved within a reasonable period, 
but the situation with the high schools was more ominous. Not 
‘only was the bumper crop of babies of fourteen years before now 
of high-school age, but a larger percentage of youths than ever 
‘before was enrolling for continued schooling. This development 
‘had hit the suburbs, where growing families tended to settle, with 
|great force, and seven of them were in the process of building new 

jhigh schools in 1958. After repeated delays, Rochester finally let 
\the contract a year later for a new East High School designed to 
accommodate 2500 students. Although the total costs, which 
reached $8,906,351 by the time of its dedication in May 1960, ap- 
palled many taxpayers, the modern facilities for student and neigh- 
borhood use promised to enable its principal, Charles N. Clark, to 
render a real service in the community. Several of the new high 
schools in the towns were likewise well equipped, yet each was 
also crowded to capacity and the demand for additional buildings 
was insistent. 

More critical perhaps than the shortage of rooms was the short- 
age of teachers. Fortunately many housewives and others who had 
dropped out of teaching were available and could be called back 
by more attractive salaries and other benefits. Both the Rochester 
Teachers Association and the Rochester Federation of Classroom 
Teachers urged the necessity for generous increments. Noting fifty 
vacancies in his teaching staff in July 1959, Superintendent 
Seymour endorsed the demand for higher salaries “without reser- 
vations.” Much to his regret the budget would not permit it that 
year. 

Of course the budget problem raised political considerations. 
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The Democrats, while critical of the board’s expenditures on East 
High, favored increased salaries, and when, in the close election 
that fall, they captured control of the Board of Education, every- 
body was prepared for drastic changes. Unfortunately a serious 
tift soon developed between the board and the staff. Former 
Judge Jacob Gitelman and Dr. Louis A. Cerulli, the newly elected 
members, proposed salary increases of 12 per cent for classroom 
teachers with three years’ experience and a modest 5 per cent for 
all other employees. Only the determined stand of Superintendent 
Seymour, who with his finance officer and personnel man threat- 
ened to resign, blocked that measure. Their objections, that it was — 
an unbalanced budget and gave differential treatment to some — 
employees, led finally to a compromise that assured minimal in- 
crements of 8 per cent to all, plus advances scaled up to 12 per 
cent for teachers with long experience. 

Although the final budget won unanimous approval, the issues 
thus raised continued to rankle. After electing Mrs. Helen 
D’Amanda as board president, the Democrats postponed discus- 
sion of the longer school day, as impractical because of the short- 
age of staff. Neither the board nor the administration wished to 
tie that measure to the salary question, and both found them- 
selves on the same side again in a controversy over the dismissal 
of William O. Olsen, ptincipal of Edison Technical High School. 
That decision was based in part on a canvass of the opinions of 
the Edison faculty. Discussion of this controversial matter focused 
attention on the findings of another questionnaire, an attitude and 
Opinion survey of all teachers, conducted a few months before. 
Since it had revealed a low morale among the teachers and also 
some evidence of poor communication between the top adminis- 
tration and the staff, as well as a lack of confidence in the board, 
the new board, feeling challenged to act, determined not to re- 
new Dr. Seymour’s appointment. 

“Few civic events,” declared Editor Miller in the Tzmes-Union, 
“have rocked and shocked Rochester like the shameful, foolish 
firing of City School Superintendent Howard C. Seymour.” It 
brought outbursts of indignation from many citizen leaders and 
expressions of support for Seymour from many teachers. But the 
board, led in this instance by Commissioner Gitelman, held to its 
decision. After a refusal by two men, one of them Arnold B. 
Swift, Seymour’s top assistant, to assume his duties on a tempo- 
tary basis, the board persuaded Dr. James S. Wishart, principal of 
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West High, to accept appointment as interim superintendent 
while it convassed the field for a replacement. Loud demands for 
a recall of the school-board members and for an amendment to 
place it on a non-partisan, possibly a non-elective, basis soon died 
down. But the quiet that pervaded the corridors of the Board of 
Education building had an eery quality that even the announce- 
ment of Seymour’s departure to accept the superintendency in 
Phoenix, Arizona, failed to dispel. 

Though overshadowed by this crisis, other school develop- 
ments of note occurred. The Catholics, who already served a 
larger portion (36 per cent) of the school-age children in Roch- 
ester than in any other New York State city, conducted a success- 
ful fund drive for additional high schools. It was there that the 
pinch threatened, in the city and in the towns, but the diocese, 
which overshot its goal 44 per cent, netting $5,898,000 in 
pledges, was prepared to meet it. And the number of high 
scholarships won by graduates of the parochial as well as of the 
| public high schools revealed that Rochester educators were strik- 
ing responsive chords in many young minds. Whether the re- 
| sponse was chiefly inspired by the Russian threat or by the 
| wonders of the universe was uncertain, but the possibility that 
both forces were involved was suggested by the announcement in 
1960 that Irondequoit High School was offering a summer 
course in the Russian language. Moreover the vigor of the pro- 
gram within the city encouraged many to hope that the schools 
there would survive their unwonted political ordeal. 

Ol 
This Democratic resurgence in Republican Rochester was sur- 

prising in view of the economic prosperity that distinguished the 
Genesee metropolis from all major cities in the Northeast. Never- 
theless, despite its relatively fortunate circumstances, the busiest 
governmental department in the county was that in charge of 
public welfare, and no city function except the schools could rival 
it in outlays. 
| The merging of all welfare functions under the jurisdiction of 
|the county had been a state administrative reform applicable to 
jall counties, not just to those classed as metropolitan districts. Yet 
|the reform eliminated duplicate services within Rochester’s metro- 
)politan region and spurred an attempt to secure other advantages. 
| A Social Welfare Study Committee headed by Vilas M. Swan 
recommended extensive changes early in 1958. It proposed a re- 
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organization of the many branches of the department into four 
major bureaus — social services, administrative services, medical 
services, and resources. It urged that greater care be exerted in the 
selection of case workers, that higher salaries be paid, and that 
more rigid professional standards be maintained. Perhaps the 
most controversial of its 23 recommendations was the proposal 
that the commissioner be chosen on professional, not political, 
grounds. When the resignation of the former commissioner, in 
January 1958, opened this top post for reassignment, a host of 
candidates to fill it appeared. 

A heated controversy developed, in September 1958, when 
County Manager Smith named William B. Woods as welfare 
commissioner. Currently administrator of the municipal hospital 
and the son of a former safety commissioner, Woods seemed 
clearly a political favorite, but most of those who questioned his | 
appointment on that score were ready within a year to admit their . 
mistake. Woods not only hastened to adopt many of the Swan. 
committee's recommendations, but also pressed the drive for im- | 
proved salaries and for more rigid standards so vigorously before | 
the Supervisors that the department attracted wide praise. 
Although these expenditures represented half the county budget, 
two thirds of the $14,472,000 total in 1959 was recouped from — 
state and federal funds so that the direct cost was not so great. 
Moreover, since one third of the outlays supported the medical- | 
care programs, which had also been reorganized and upgraded © 
that year, and since another third went for old-age assistance, 
criticism of the program was discounted. | 

Rochester was unfaltering in its support of welfare services. 
The Community Chest, having admitted to its fold during the — 
previous decade nine additional local agencies and eleven national | 
causes, endeavored to reduce the number of separate drives by © 
supplying adequate resources for all affiliates. Under the able — 
management of Richard P. Miller, it not only kept the administra- 
tive cost to 4.8 per cent, the lowest in the country, but also | 
increased the returns annually, to $4,888,393 in May 1960, when | 
for the first time the total exceeded the figure reached in the first 
great war-chest drive 42 years before. Among societies that joined 
the Chest, the Red Cross and the Monroe County Cancer Society — 
broke the separate-drive rules of their national bodies, but several 
other local chapters of national associations persisted in staging — 
independent campaigns. These with the special solicitations for — 
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new buildings and the annual drives of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, the Memorial Art Gallery and other cultural bodies, boosted 
the voluntary contributions well over the $6 million mark each 
year and represented an earnest pledge of civic improvement. 

Several of the voluntary agencies also faced new metropolitan 
challenges. In February 1958, at the behest of its newly appointed 
Metropolitan Extension Committee, the YMCA opened its first 
suburban branch in temporary quarters in Greece. A few months 
later the Men’s Service Center dedicated its new Reception House 
on Plymouth Avenue, where the Rev. Thomas B. Richards hoped 
to rehabilitate some of the more promising of his “skid row” 
clients. Garson Meyer, president of the Council of Social Agencies, 
served as vice chairman of the New York State Committee 
on the Aging and took an active interest in all provisions for their 
welfare in Rochester. The Visiting Nurses Association launched 
a new Meals on Wheels service; the Lutheran Inner Mission 
opened a new headquarters for the activities of senior citizens; 
Miles Cunningham of the Times-Union conducted a sampling 
survey of their retirement problems; and the city not only en- 
larged its Danforth House headquarters but also provided a free 
site for a second non-profit apartment project, known as Seth 
Green Park, Inc. 

Early results of the protracted study of the various methods of 
caring for victims of chronic illness began to appear in the late 
fifties. Preliminary surveys of the facilities for hospital care, home 
care, and nursing-home care of long-term patients were published 
in rapid succession in 1958, and after careful study the several 
public and private agencies involved began to implement these 
findings. An affiliation of the St. Ann’s Home with the Northside 
Hospital, integrating their services and facilities, provided exper- 
imental application of some of the study’s recommendations. A 
Committee on Hospital Needs, headed by Edward P. Curtis, ad- 
vised the Rochester Regional Hospital Council, in January 1959, 
of the impending necessity for another expansion drive. New ad- 
ditions were hastily undertaken at Genesee, Highland, and Strong 
Memorial hospitals. And the Monroe County Medical Society 
launched a new emergency medical service designed to assure 
prompt and considerate attention to sick persons at all hours 
based on the cooperation of doctors under 55 years of age. 

With the hope of coordinating these and other medical serv- 
ices, Commissioner Woods created a new advisory committee, in 
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October 1960, headed by Marion Folsom. Despite rising medical 
costs, the opening of three new privately operated medical centers 
demonstrated the great demand for specialized services, now 
widely supported by Blue Shield, which secured an advance in its 
insurance rates in 1959. The joint labor-management diagnostic 
clinic planned by the Amalgamated and its contracting industries 
offered another method of spreading the costs for specialized 
services. Meanwhile the wide coverage attained by Blue Cross, 
reaching over half a million persons in the six-county area, 
swelled the demand for hospital beds. With no practical limit in 


sight, Dr. Hobart L. Boyd, president of the County Medical So- 
ciety, launched a campaign to persuade physicians to encourage - 
their hospital patients to relinquish their beds as soon as possible. _ 

Good health for the city’s youth demanded improved recrea-_ 


tional facilities. A comprehensive report by a Recreation Advisory 
Committee, headed by Howard T. Cumming, submitted a detailed | 


plan for playground improvements in July 1958. Its proposals, en- 
visaging the development of well-equipped neighborhood and 
community centers, at least one large playfield, and several play- 


grounds for each of the seven major districts of the city, would — 


entail extensive outlays for land and buildings, and the committee 
proposed an appropriation of approximately $500,000 annually 
for the next six years. Pressed on all sides for funds, the City 
Council made only a modest start in this direction in 1959 and 
1960, but the popular demand for recreational facilities was 
mounting, and prompted the county to authorize a similar study 


of its equipment and needs in this field — a task performed in | 
1960 by the Eckberg committee assisted by Francis Donnon of the | 


Council of Social Agencies staff. 


While to many citizens metropolitan expansion meant the pros- ! 


pect of escape to suburban living improved by metropolitan re- 


sources, to others it meant congested living in old and fast-spread- 
ing slums. The problems of the residents of blighted districts 
were in part psychological, as the fieldworkers of Family Service 


and other groups concerned with “hard-core” families and “hard- | 
to-reach” clients could testify. But the physical environment was 
also at fault, as John A. Dale of the Rehabilitation Commission | 
staff and many experienced social workers frequently declared. — 


Still more embarrassing was the ugly fact of segregation. Al- 
though Rochester won the first World Brotherhood Award in 
June 1958, it could not hide some shameful shortcomings on the 
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home front. A state survey found a greater reluctance to sell to 
Negroes in some of Rochester’s “better neighborhoods” than in 
any city in the state. 

Of course many citizens deplored this situation and took varied 
measures to correct it. Some forthright leaders protested when 
Hanover Houses, the city’s sole example of public housing, was 
permitted to fall into a sad state of disrepair. Since apparently the 
joint Housing Authority and Rehabilitation Commission had been 
too busy to give it proper attention, the City Council determined, 
in January 1959, to reorganize these functions under separate 
boards. It created an independent Housing Authority, of which 
Manuel D. Goldman was named chairman, and gave it full re- 
sponsibility for the public project. As the work of physical reno- 
vation and social rejuvenation commenced at Hanover Houses, 
the city also shouldered the task of rehousing the residents of the 
surrounding Baden-Ormond district, which had been accepted for 
redevelopment under the federal housing act of 1956. With con- 
siderable effort the resettlement provisions of the program were 
fulfilled, and the tract was cleared in 1961 for redevelopment as 
Chatham Gardens. 

Awaking at last to its responsibilities, Rochester began with 
hesitation, and then with greater assurance, to suppress its discrim- 
inatory impulses. Patrolman Charles H. Price, the first Negro on 
the police force in 1948, was promoted to the rank of detective in 
July 1960; a month later Chairman Howe named another Negro 
as assistant leader in the 7th Ward. It was, of course, an election 
year and the Democrats, who had run Mrs. Constance Mitchell 
for Supervisor in the 3rd Ward the year before, now chose her as 
ward leader. That party called in its platform for the establish- 
ment of a Rochester office of the State Commission Against Dis- 
ctimination. The Republicans, hoping to avoid state control, 
created a joint City-County Human Relations Committee in May 
1960, but that body, lacking real power, soon recommended the 
Opening of a SCAD office as well. 

It was at this point that the T7mes-Union assigned two staff 
writers, Desmond Stone and Jack Germond, to prepare a series of 
articles on the Negro in Rochester. With painstaking care they 
uncovered a sorry record of discrimination which was only light- 
ened in some respects by the good will of several church groups 
and other bodies. Nevertheless a few Negroes had found homes 
in some of the more salubrious districts, even in the suburbs, and 
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friendly neighbors were endeavoring to make them welcome. Vig- 
orous new leaders were arising among them, Desmond Stone 
found, notably the Rev. Quintin E. Primo, Jr., pastor of St. 
Simon’s Episcopal Church and current president of the NAACP, 
and Dr. William J. Knox, a scientist at Eastman who was ap- 
pointed to the Housing Authority in 1960. Still another was 
Loftus C. Carson, named full-time director of the Human Rela- 
tions Committee in February 1961. By these and other means, 
many in Rochester hoped, as Elmer Lewis of that committee put 
it, to make the city’s name a symbol not only of quality, but of 
equality as well. 
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THE MATURATION OF METROPOLITAN 
CULTURE 


ETROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENTS at Rochester had reached a 
more advanced stage in social and cultural fields than in 
other respects, partly because Americans generally were 

speeding that transition. Towns large and small had experienced 
a widespread commercialization of recreation, a multiplication of 
social and religious groups, a wholesale participation in secondary 
and adult education. The influence of these developments were 
pervasive, including some of their less fortunate consequences. 
Many critics deplored the stultifying effects of commercialization, 
the stratification that resulted from organization, the standardiza- 
tion produced by mass education. Yet, if these tendencies seemed 
ominous, other and more desirable effects of urban growth were 
also present and perhaps balanced the scales. Indeed Mrs. Moore 
of the Art Gallery, noting that the variety inherent in democracy 
was often exciting and that research, quickened by imagination, 
could sometimes achieve a break-through, maintained that by a 


_ blending of individuality and sociability, of tradition and spon- 


taneity, metropolitan growth promised exhilarating cultural op- 


| portunities. 


owe 


In a world startled by the epoch-making flight of the Russian 
sputnik, Rochesterians nevertheless put their cares aside long 


| enough to give Jan. 1, 1958, a tumultuous welcome. Some 300 
_ taverns secured all-night permits for that occasion and again in 


1960, when the start of a new decade seemed to call for special 


_ celebration. Although no other holiday elicited such effervescence, 
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Hallowe'en, through the concerted efforts of youth agencies and 
playground leaders, afforded a comparable release for the pent-up 
energies of many children. Property damage was no longer a 
serious problem on that occasion—in contrast with other holidays 
which brought an appalling carnage on the highways. Fortunately 
Rochester generally held such accidents to a minimum even on 
the dangerously long Labor Day and Thanksgiving week ends. 

The Christmas season, though now thoroughly commercialized, 
radiated good cheer. Householders in many sections vied in the 
display of porch lights and other decorations. Amidst the innu- 
metable parties and dances staged by a multiplicity of clubs and 
occupational groups, generally for their own amusement, a few 
brought joy to some of the less fortunate children who gathered 
at Montgomery Neighborhood Center and other settlements. The 
firemen of Engine No. 6 annually distributed toys on which they 
had patiently labored in idle hours for many months, yet the task 
of selecting the 1200 recipients was becoming more difficult. 
Many of their fellows in other engine houses preferred to spend 
their leisure in a euchre tournament that continued for several 
weeks each winter. 

In one way or another the many organized and spontaneous 
groups whose meetings crowded the Rochester calendar supplied 
a social substitute for the neighborhood ties long neglected in the 
city. Ranging from clubs of ham radio operators or of fiddlers, 
to those of skin divers or of amateur fliers, these groups fostered 
hobbies and pursued other special interests with great avidity. 
When a new highway or some other issue galvanized them to 
collective protests, the residents of the new suburban tracts, like 
those in older districts, often convened lively neighborhood meet- 
ings. But polemic gatherings, such as those of the Genesee Park 
Boulevard residents protesting the trucks, seldom produced en- 
during ties. 

Occupational groups, though generally informal, were more 
lasting. They sometimes afforded unexpected rewards, as in 1960 
when several hundred Kodak employees enrolled for a succession 
of excursion flights to Europe. The grand tour at reduced rates 
proved so popular that groups at the university and elsewhere 
hastened to adopt the scheme. Applications for passports increased 
fourfold in a decade, reaching 3223 in Monroe County in 1960. 
Private tours, many of them encircling the globe, were so numer- 
ous that it was no longer surprising to bump into other Roches- 
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terians in far-off places, as the Herman Cohns did that year in 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Bangkok. Less novel but more widely 
shared and often as exciting were the journeys to distant conven- 
tions of every sort. Similar gatherings at Rochester drew delegates 
from places near and far, adding to the bustle of the downtown 
scene. As the chief promoter of this activity, the Rochester 
Convention and Publicity Bureau maintained an information 
center in its “Little White House” on lower Monroe Avenue. 


No groups could rival the women’s clubs in either number or 
variety. In spite of the relatively high percentage of them employed 
at Rochester, they still enjoyed greater leisure than the men and 
displayed a penchant for its organization. Never tiring of char- 
itable and church functions, they maintained hundreds of such 
societies, each with its special or general mission. Perhaps the 
most exclusive, and certainly one of the most broadly dedicated, 
the Junior League taught that community usefulness was the pass- 
word to social distinction. That latter concern was seldom for- 
gotten, and when some recent newcomers failed to win admittance 
to such established bodies as the Century and the Chatterbox 
Clubs, they formed a new Women’s Club of Rochester in May 
1958. 

Unrestricted in membership, the League of Women Voters took 
a keen interest in controversial civic questions. After careful study 
and reports by dedicated committees, its members, over 500 in 
number, voted approval of a county youth board, a SCAD office, 
mandatory permanent registration, and educational television. 
Under the presidencies in these years of Mrs. Richard Alden, Mrs. 
Eric McLean, and Mrs. James Reddig, the league campaigned 
vigorously for these causes. Though it deliberately shunned par- 
tisanship, some former members accepted party nominations. With 
the appearance of women on both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic slates, their influence in political councils increased. 

Youth groups of all sorts abounded. Many were affiliated with 
one or another church or with national organizations such as the 
“Y’s’”’, the Scouts, or the Turners. Some were orientated towards 
sports, generally a specific game; others fostered some cultural 
activity like singing or dancing. Most of them were old and 
familiar societies whose former members helped to maintain the 
Organization and sometimes to direct its affairs. Others were of 
recent origin, such as the Hot Rod Club formed in 1958 to 
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conduct drag races and to provide other activities for its youthful 
members. 

Outbursts of violence by youths as well as by adults stirred 
much criticism of juvenile delinquency and prompted varied efforts 
to correct it. Some social workers, however, deplored the publicity 
and the hasty conclusions it fostered, that many young people were 
delinquent. They favored more positive approaches to this age-old 
problem. They urged greater publicity for the numerous programs 


of youth groups, such as those of the square-dance clubs, and 


greater promotion of constructive pastimes, such as visits to Lolly- 
pop Farm or the park zoo. Although both papers regularly gave a 


page or two each week to student activities at the public and — 


parochial high schools, not all readers were satisfied with the 
division of emphasis. Lawrence W. Utter, principal of School No. | 


14, reminded critical adults that they shared responsibility for the 
character of the city’s youth. Speaking for the latter, he wrote: 

Furnish us heroes, 

Men whose deeds can match your bravest words, 

Men we can proudly follow 

When words and sneers and profits 

Shall try to block our way. 

Furnish us heroes 

Or we shall make our own from what’s at hand. 


A major difficulty, perhaps, was that in Rochester’s new metro- _ 
politan setting, all heroes tended to be professionals. This was | 


especially the case in sports, where any deterioration in perform- 
ance produced a slackening in grandstand support, and vice 
versa. Thus the Red Wings, after several banner years, dropped to 


third place in 1958 and to fifth the next season. A new set of | 


uniforms the following spring failed to bring a rejuvenation. 
Somewhat disgruntled, the St. Louis Cardinals, trading farm-club 
franchises with the Baltimore Orioles, terminated its 32-year 
affiliation with Rochester and sent its team to Miami. The Roches- 
ter Community Baseball Club, owners of the Red Wing stadium, 
acquired most of the Miami team from Baltimore and with other 
new players looked forward hopefully to a fresh resurgence, 
which it finally enjoyed in 1961. 

The hockey club, known as the Rochester Americans, was 
waging a similar battle for popular favor. Although only a farm 
club of the Montreal Canadiens, its spirited teams finished Sth, 
3rd, and 4th in these years and drew more than a half million 
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fans into the War Memorial in three seasons. Bought by the 
Toronto Maple Leafs in 1960, the Americans won the playoffs 
that year in a thrilling contest with the Cleveland Barons and 
battled valiantly in the finals against the Springfield Indians, who 
nevertheless captured the Colder Cup. 

Yet if the plaudits of the multitude went to the stars of the 
Red Wings and the Americans, interest in non-professional sports 
was reviving. A great host of little leaguers overflowed both 
public and private ball diamonds, while an increased number of 
amateur skaters crowded Rochester’s indoor and outdoor rinks 
during artificially prolonged seasons. Amateur figure-skating stars, 
such as F. Ritter Shumway and Ethel W. Badger, as well as Doris 
G. Fuchs, Rochester’s representative on the Olympic team, vied 
for headlines with Johnny Antonelli and Sam Urzetta, whose 
distant triumphs brought joy to their home-town friends. Among 
other rewarding accomplishments of this period were those made 
by the newly formed Five Nations Archery League and by an 
amateur soccer team, known as the Italian-Americans of Rochester, 
which reached the national play-offs in 1960. 

Numerous ethnic-society programs gave a cosmopolitan variety 
to the social scene. Although no longer as well attended as in 
former decades, the annual picnics of the leading nationalities— 
notably the Irish, the Germans, the Italians, the Poles, and the 
Ukrainians—continued to draw good crowds, while International 
Day, sponsored by the city at Ontario Beach Park, increased in 
popularity each year. In addition to the fraternal societies and 
youth groups associated with these ethnic strains, a new type of 
Organization appeared as their senior citizens banded together to 
conduct bingo games or to engage in other social pastimes. When 
the anti-gambling campaign closed the chair-rental bingo halls, 
numerous ethnic, fraternal, and even church societies hastened to 
perform this lucrative and popular service. 

Some of the ethnic clubs and other societies occasionally staged 
a dramatic performance, and most high schools had such programs. 
None, however, devoted as much time to this effort as the Com- 
munity Players or rivaled the results achieved by this group, which 
opened its 35th season, in September 1959, with a production of 
“Goldilocks,” their first musical. The group’s success in enrolling 
3500 members stirred the envy of backers of professional plays 
from New York, and the Broadway Theater League, which 
sponsored the visit of four such shows each year, determined in 
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1961 to limit its ticket sales to members. Good crowds greeted 
such plays as “The Diary of Anne Frank,” ‘Look Homeward 


Angel,” “The World of Suzie Wong,” and other Broadway hits _ 


on two- or three-day stops at the Auditorium, yet the gaps between 
visits seemed long and prompted renewed agitation for the 
establishment of a center for the performing arts in Rochester. 
If the prospects of the theater were looking up, those of the 
cinema were declining. Several old neighborhood movies, hard hit 


by the spread of television, which drew off much of their juvenile — 


trade, closed their doors. In contrast, several of the major theaters 
maintained a full schedule of films, some of which enjoyed long 
runs, notably ‘South Pacific,” shown for several months at the 


Monroe, and ‘‘Ben-Hur” at the Riviera. The drive-in theaters on _ 


the outskirts were popular on summer evenings, and the two little 
theaters enjoyed frequent hits with foreign films. Historic, docu- 
mentary, and art films also attracted good crowds to Eastman 


House and to other museums and galleries for educational — 


showings held once or twice a week over extended seasons. 


These varied facilities afforded ample opportunities for a choice — 


of amusements. Yet after a two-week stay in the city, Bernard 


Morin (the French journalist who returned a visit Calvin Mayne 
made to Rennes for the Gannett press) observed that Rochesterians 


were not oriented toward commercial entertainment. Especially 
struck by the high percentage of home ownership in Rochester, he 
concluded that, with two-thirds of all families living in free- 
standing homes of their own, the flourishing state of its family 
life was not surprising. Possibly the time of his visit, June 1960, 
helped to assure a favorable impression, as a warm sun and burst- 
ing blooms in public and private gardens inspired many family 
cook-outs in freshly verdant back yards or at stone grills in the 
parks. 

Monsieur Morin also found Rochester a friendly city. This, too, 
was scarcely surprising, for numerous official hosts exerted them- 
selves to make him comfortable. Many Rochesterians of all ranks 
were consciously endeavoring by organized welcoming ceremonies 
and other devices to correct an old charge that the city was cold 
and indifferent to newcomers. In the suburbs, where almost 
everybody was a newcomer, many residents took delight in staging 
neighborhood parties on adjoining screened patios or around a 
back-yard swimming pool. Two hundred of the latter were opened 
each year, boosting the county’s total well over 1000 by 1960. The 
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appearance of a ‘family room” on the architectural plats of most 
new houses symbolized the development of such centers in many 
homes where children and adults gathered to watch TV, listen to 
radio or record programs, view the color slides or films of recent 
outings, or share other congenial pastimes. The informal setting 
readily welcomed the arrival of neighboring children or distant 
friends. 

This hospitality seemed warm and pervasive. Indeed any men- 
tion of the charge that Rochester was socially frigid stirred an 
argument. Some newcomers were especially fortunate because 
they discovered, with Arthur M. R. Hughes, that a generous de- 
votion of their talents to community causes opened many doors. 
Hughes, who became president of the Chamber within a decade 
of his arrival, responded to a Times-Union salute to his many 
public services by asking the reporter, “Where could you find a 
community in which it is more fun to do this work?” Many, how- 
ever, were less fortunate, and the increased mobility of the pop- 
ulation, in and out of the city and among the suburbs, created a 
problem of social assimilation that concerned old and new tesi- 
dents of all ranks and every status. 

el 

Monsieur Morin was less impressed by, or less interested in, 
Rochester’s schools and other cultural institutions. This, however, 
may have reflected the fact that Rennes, his home city, was less 
advanced as a metropolis and its cultural agencies less democratic 
in Orientation and responsibility than those of the emerging Gen- 
esee metropolis. In any event these were held to be vital aspects 
of the community at Rochester. 

An atmosphere of excitement increasingly pervaded the library. 
More generous appropriations had not only enabled its board to 
double most salaries during the decade, but also enabled its staff 
to increase the book collection 25 per cent, and stimulated a 63 
per cent rise in circulation. Reference questions increased a third; 
film audiences almost quadrupled; while new features, such as the 
record collection and the Books Sandwiched In programs, helped 
to swell the throng of visitors at the central library. The comple- 
tion of two new branch buildings in the city and the opening of 
Six new town libraries raised the county’s total to 31, supple- 
mented by two large bookmobiles. The Rundel building not only 
served as the central library and headquarters for the city and 
county systems, but also provided metropolitan leadership and 
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technical service to the Pioneer Library System, which expanded, 
in January 1961, to encompass five counties. 

Under the leadership of Library Director Harold Hacker, the 
Inter-Museum Council sought means of encouraging a more ac. 
tive use of cultural facilities in the recreational programs of the 
city and the towns. Mrs. Moore of the Art Gallery and W. 
Stephen Thomas of the Museum of Arts and Sciences cooperated 


in this promotional effort. Each maintained an extension program) 


in addition to regular exhibits and other activities. Thomas had 


the pleasure of announcing in 1959 that his board, hoping for a 
planetarium, had authorized a long-term fund drive for museum. 
expansion. An initial gift by M. Herbert Eisenhart, in January 


1960, touched off the campaign. 


Both the museum and the gallery experienced an increased. 
attendance and this in spite of the development of new exhibit ! 
centers in the city and its suburbs. Artists belonging to the Arena | 
Group, the Genesee Group, the Rochester Art Club, the Rochester | 
Print Club—all members of the Arts Council—continued to dis- | 
play their works in exhibits at the public library, the university, 
the historical society, Eastman House and elsewhere. Several 


downtown restaurants and coffeehouses hung paintings by local 
artists on their walls—with price tags attached. Occasional exhibits 


appeared in store windows, in bank lobbies and at the YWCA, 
among other institutions. Three new groups, the Fairport Painters, | 


the Wheatland Art Club, and the Suburban Art Group of Greece | 


and Irondequoit served the outlying towns, though they were not. 


as widely organized as the county's twelve town and village | 


historical societies. 


These and other institutions frequently honored the creative 
work of local citizens. The Friends of the Library presented their 
annual literary award successively to Carl Carmer, Professor John - 
R. Slater, and Professor and Mrs. Dexter Perkins. Mrs. Nancy | 
Newhall received the Lillian Fairchild award in 1960; William | 


Ehrich, a posthumous one-man exhibit at the gallery of his sculp- 
ture, pottery, and drawings. A newly formed Silversmith’s Guild 


made a successful debut with an exhibit there, in December 1959, | 
of the work of 29 craftsmen. Franz Wildenhain’s symbolic inter- | 


pretation of the pharmaceutical theme in a vast mosaic of ceramic 


tile in the lobby of the new Strasenburgh factory on Henrietta | 


Road opened a fresh vista for art. 


Music retained its favored place in Rochester and, indeed, ex- 
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tended its sway. A choral group from the Eastman School, mak- 
ing its first tour in January 1958, under the direction of Dr. David 
Felter, stopped first at Bath. Other Eastman groups occasionally 
visited neighboring towns as the first or last stop on extended 
tours, and the Board of Supervisors appropriated $12,000 in 1958 
to subsidize Civic Orchestra concerts in a dozen suburban high 
schools. Local 66 of the Musicians Association expended some 
$20,000 annually from its share of the Recording Trust Fund to 
finance admission-free concerts at various institutions and to sup- 
ply orchestral accompaniment at the Bach Festivals held each May 
in Christ Church. Carl Anton Wirth directed the Rochester Com- 
munity Orchestra, an amateur group that in its second year at the 
| JYM&WA numbered 500 members. 

Supported by a host of public spirited citizens, the Civic Music 
Association conducted successful campaigns each year, reaching 
in 1961 a new high of $237,856. It not only underwrote the Pops 
Concerts and the Children’s Theater programs of the Civic Or- 
chestra, but also enabled the Philharmonic to engage a new per- 
manent director. Theodore Bloomfield, who came from Portland, 
Oregon, in October 1958, quickly attracted an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. His appeal to human as well as musical interests swelled 
the attendance at the regular concerts. Among other special fea- 
tures, he offered the attraction of Jack Benny playing the violin. 
He also scheduled a series of salutes to local industries, winning 
them as sponsors of Philharmonic programs. 

Several of the Eastman School faculty were making noteworthy 
contributions. Dr. Frederick Fennell, who had first organized the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble in 1952, led it in frequent concerts, 
some open to the public, others for recordings that attracted wide 
favor. The records thus produced won band music a new respect: 
ability and inspired fresh compositions by talented students. Dr. 
Fennell conducted a number of Civil War concerts in the fall of 
1960 that helped to launch Rochester’s commemoration of that 
centennial. Another Eastman professor, a teacher of theory, Dr. 
Allen J. McHose, became director of the summer program and 
developed such a full schedule of events that Harvey W. South- 
gate, music critic in the Democrat, was prompted to declare in 
1960 that “Rochester, with its wealth of summer music, is close 
to festival status.” 

Of course the school also had its accomplishments in the cre- 
ative field. Dr. Howard Hanson, winner in 1959 of the Hartford 
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Award for outstanding contributions in the arts, saw the publica- 
tion a year later of his scholarly volume on Harmonic Materials 
of Modern Music, a work of major importance in its field. That 
year also brought a Ford Foundation grant to Bernard Rogers, a 
faculty member commissioned to write a composition for perform- 
ance by the Rochester Philharmonic and by one or more of the six 
other orchestras that were cooperating in its effort to foster the 
production of fresh American compositions. 

In a convocation address opening his 36th year as director, Dr. 
Hanson spoke eloquently of man’s hunger for more than the ma- 
terial benefits. “Let us not confuse art with science, scholarship 
with creativity,” he pleaded. Each has its special merits, he de- 
clared, adding that, while “Technology has given us more music 
than we ever had before,” it is not sufficient. “We have been too 
little concerned with the spirit.”’ Without it, he feared that ‘‘Free- 
dom may become slavery; beauty may become ugliness; truth may 
become falsehood.” To preserve these values, Hanson urged the 
artist to transcend his art, the teacher his profession. It seemed 
fitting, therefore, that the university should honor its senior dean, 
in October 1960, by dedicating a new inter-faith chapel at Cutler 
Union in his name. 

aN 

The metropolitan environment that prompted Hanson to sum- 
mon artists to a broader commitment than their own art, also im- 
pelled clergymen to seek a wider dedication than was required by 
one denomination or a single parish. In similar fashion, it spurred 
the university and other institutions of higher learning to new 
efforts. And when these seemed inadequate for the city’s expand- 
ing needs, Rochester and Monroe County prepared to launch a 
community college. Yet the objective, Dr. Seymour, a leading ad- 
vocate, declared, was not to swell the number of degree holders, 
but rather to increase the Opportunities for advanced study and 
thus to elevate the standard of individuality in the community. 

Fully alert to the church’s international obligations, many local 
clergymen took an increased interest in problems nearer home. 
Several denominations built new churches in the suburbs or added 
new buildings in other growing parishes. The St. Thomas More 
Church on East Avenue in Brighton achieved a striking design in 
Contemporary Tudor. Several other new structures, including the 
Mormon Church overlooking Highland Park, added architectural 
distinction to their neighborhoods. 
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Most of the leaders were, of course, more concerned with their 
spiritual contributions. Some endeavored by greater attention to 
the liturgical calendar to counteract the materialism that had en- 
gulfed the Christmas and Easter seasons. Others attacked specific 
diversions, such as the application for a new race track franchise. 
Several spoke out forcefully against racial discrimination, notably 
Rabbi Abraham J. Karp, whose suggestion that the mayor appoint 
a committee on human relations soon bore fruit. Bishop Kearney 
responded to a flood of good wishes on his 75th birthday with a 
generous expression of praise for Rochester’s inter-faith comity. 

Every evidence of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, or anti- 
Negro sentiment brought a vigorous expression of regret and 
disavowal from prominent churchmen. Eager support was sent to 
several former Rochesterians who were serving as missionaries in 
the strife-torn Congo. When the Rev. Dr. Burr retired after 21 


| years as executive secretary of the Federation of Churches, his 


friends rejoiced to learn of the appointment of the Rev. Richard 
N. Hughes, a former student at Colgate-Rochester, whose work at 
Albany had shown a warm humanitarian spirit. 

If the churches of Rochester were on the whole well equipped, 
ably led, and alert to their community responsibilities, it was 
partly because of the quality of the training available at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School and at St. Bernard’s Seminary. The 
former served only a fraction of the Protestant churches, but un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Saunders it fostered close associations 
with all denominations and worked closely with the Federation of 
Churches of which he had formerly been executive secretary. 
Honored by a testimonial dinner at the Chamber on the eve of his 
retirement in November 1960, Dr. Saunders was hailed for the 
social bridges he had built and the gaps he had closed in the 
community during his twelve years on the hill. St. Bernard’s Sem- 
inary had contributed still more directly to the training of the 
Catholic clergy of Rochester, practically all of whom, except for 
those in religious orders, were graduates of that institution. None 
of the leaders and few of the clergy of any creed felt satisfied 
with the results of their labors, for the social and personal prob- 
lems that confronted them on every side, as Rabbi Bernstein re- 
peatedly observed, effectively dispelled complacency. 

Even more directly challenged, both by the expanding metropo- 
lis and by a universe that was at the same time both contracting 
and expanding, the university endeavored valiantly to raise its 
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sights. Having abandoned its earlier limitations as to size, it pre- 
pared to increase its facilities to serve a larger number of students 
in a greater range of subjects. By the creation of a new school of 
business administration and by the establishment of colleges of 
engineering and education and the appointment of Dr. John W. 
Graham, Jr., and Dr. William A. Fullagar as their respective 
deans, the trustees signified, in 1958, their determination to create 
a more rounded university. To finance it they launched a long- 
term campaign under the chairmanship of Mercer Brugler for 
$49.9 million. With renewed confidence they hastened to let con- 
tracts for the construction of additional laboratory facilities for 
science and engineering as well as for additional administrative 
offices. 

Developments in its scientific specialties were still more Sig- 
nificant. The Atomic Energy Commission, renewing its contract 
for nuclear research at the university, spent approximately a mil- 
lion dollars annually in support of specific projects. One grant 
provided for the purchase and installation of a “baby” nuclear 
reactor, the first in the Rochester area; another financed an en- 
largement of the laboratory building on Elmwood Avenue to fa- 


cilitate a speed-up in radiation research. In August 1960 Dr. | 


Robert Marshak, chairman of the physics department, welcomed 


to Rochester the Tenth International Conference on High Energy — 
Physics. Among those in attendance were eight former Nobel 


prize winners, who with other delegates spent long hours listen- 


ing to and debating some 260 prepared papers on the secrets of © 


matter and energy. As chairman, Marshak found time also to 
press his search for a formula of cooperation that would “take 
the cold war out of the field of high energy physics.” 

Several university scientists were closely associated with other 
crucial developments, too. Dr. Albert Noyes accepted the chair- 


manship in 1958 of the International Field Committee of the 


Space Science Board. He was also the first American in many 
years to be elected president of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. With Dr. Wallace O. Fenn, former chair- 
man of the physiology department, he was named after his retire- 
ment as dean, in 1958, as one of two Distinguished Senior 
Professors. Dr. Harold S. Stewart, director of a new research 
division of the Institute of Optics at the University, helped to 
design and build instruments for the government's inter-planetary 
rockets. In these and other departments, many Rochester scientists 
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were engaged in what Dr. Fenn declared to be man’s highest ob- 
jective — “to push back the boundaries of the unknown until, 
perchance, we can find out what life is and why we are here.” 

Professors of social science and the humanities were also en- 
gaged in the quest for truth in its broadest sense. A conference on 
“Literature and the Arts in Contemporary Society,” sponsored in 
1958 by the department of English, and another a year later by 
the history department on “American Civilization,’ challenged 
students and faculty alike to avoid “imitations of imitations” and 
to nurture and employ their creative energies. A special grant 
from the Carnegie Corp. brought renewed support in 1960 for 
the Canadian studies program and for that devoted to the non- 
western civilizations. 

The university was deeply involved in these questions in a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical sense. When in 1960 President 
de Kiewiet addressed a National Council on Education, during a 
visit to South Africa, many in Rochester rejoiced to read of his 
courteous but firm criticisms in Durban and Cape Town of the 
apartheid movement and applauded his suggestion that “open 
universities’ be developed as a first step towards mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between the races. Back in Rochester in 
his absence, Dr. Howard R. Anderson, as provost and acting pres- 
ident, notified the local chapter of the Sigma Chi fraternity that 
it would have to secure a rescinding within two years of the dis- 
ctiminatory clause in its national charter or be banished from the 
campus. 

A surge of vitality animated the entire university. Dr. McCrea 
Hazlett’s promotion from Dean of Students to Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, on the resignation of Dean Noyes in 
1958, proved a happy choice. Continued strength in the governing 
board of the university was assured by the election of three new 
trustees the next June — Senator Keating, Elmer B. Milliman, 
and William S. Vaughn — and by the selection of Joseph C. 
Wilson to succeed Raymond N. Ball who retired after six years 
as chairman. Several new staff appointments brought fresh vigor 
in 1960, notably the naming of Professors S. D. Shirley Spragg 
and George H. Ford as chairmen, respectively, of the psychology 
and the English departments. 

As the budget adopted in 1961 indicated, both the administra- 
tion and the trustees were ready for vigorous advances all along 
the line. Topping the $33 million mark for the first time, it pro- 
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vided not only for generous salary increases but also for addition- 
al appointments and for sorely needed facilities as well. Several 
handsome new gifts and a wide response from the alumni helped 
to make this possible, but the trustees also displayed increased 
confidence and a readiness to meet the challenges as they arose. 

The university, the recently opened St. John Fisher College, the 
somewhat older Nazareth College, and the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, now in its eighth decade, each made determined ef. 
forts to expand and to improve its facilities. To help meet the 
cost, tuition fees were increased in 1959 at the university to 
$1150, and at RIT to $825. Leaders of both institutions hoped 
that new state and federal subsidies would soon be made avail- 
able in order to reduce the heavy burden on students and parents. 
Both also opposed the first move for a community college in 
Rochester; they proposed, instead, that all such funds be distrib- 
uted as scholarships or in other ways that would support and 
hasten the expansion of private institutions. 

It soon became apparent, however, that such measures would 
not suffice. Although a joint city-county committee, appointed to 
explore the problem, found evidence of an impending shortage of 
facilities, Daniel E. Macken as chairman declared in 1959 that 
the need was not urgent. The committee nevertheless requested 
the Bureau of Municipal Research to make a study of existing and 
projected facilities and population trends. Its report, submitted 
the next April, disclosed a capacity for 9300 students and plans 
for 2800 more by 1965. Its tabulation of high school graduates 
going to college showed a total from Monroe County of 8000 
for the years 1956-59, but as both the number of graduates 
and the percentage going to college had mounted Sharply, an 
early shortage seemed inevitable. In conclusion the report recom- 
mended an expansion of the private institutions with a program 
for public grants and the creation of a community college before 
1964 when the need would become acute. Democratic school 
commissioner Dr. Louis A. Cerulli took a more insistent view and 
recommended the next month that the city proceed to establish 
such a college in the old East High building. 

When the Board of Education took formal action in August 
favoring the creation of a community college, Mayor Barry de- 
clared that the responsibility lay with the county, not the city. 
County Manager Howe hastened to agree, and the Board of Su- 
pervisors soon gave its unanimous approval of such action. It 
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requested a new study by the Bureau of “the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a community college.” A series of state reports, initiated 
by Governor Rockefeller and reviewing state-wide needs, named 
Monroe as one of five counties where new two-year colleges 
should immediately be established. Dr. Ellingson of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology proposed that the county take 
over and expand his daytime program on a two- or four-year 
basis, and the university, finally convinced of the approaching 
crisis, announced its approval of a public two-year college. 

Craig Smith of the Bureau undertook the difficult task of har- 
monizing the conflicting interests. After a careful study of four 
proposed arrangements for the joint development of a community 
college at RIT, he persuaded Ellingson that independent status 
would be preferable. Together they conclued that a two-year col- 
lege could be launched in the old East High building, in 1961 if 
desired, at an initial cost of $101,000 in local funds. County 
Manager Howe promptly requested favorable action, and the 
Board of Supervisors responded by naming five members of a 
nine-man board, with four to be appointed by the Governor, and 
empowered it to proceed under state law with the organization 
of a Community College in Rochester. 

oe 


Metropolitan Rochester’s capacity to think and act as a com- 
munity was fostered by its publishing and broadcasting services. 
Not only did the distribution regions of the daily papers and the 
listening and viewing areas of local radio and television stations 
extend throughout the county and beyond, but their news-gather- 
ing facilities also reached out for intensive coverage of a wide 
district. Both Gannett papers regularly printed early city editions, 
followed an hour or so later by main editions, which the Democrat 
first called a Metropolitan Edition in March 1960. They distribu- 
ted these by home delivery throughout the county and sent other 
special editions for similar delivery in all built-up portions of six 
nearby counties and by mail to other more distant subscribers. 

Although the major function of the Gannett papers was to 
report local and international news, they also, through local 
editorials and syndicated columns, helped to interpret these events 
to Rochester. Indeed the Gannett chain’s own news services con- 
stantly assembled information in Albany, Washington, and else- 
where, giving it at times a special regional slant. They sought to 
avoid provincialism by a constant use of all the wire services and 
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by the diversity of their national and local columnists. They 
achieved a character that somehow seemed fairly representative 
of Rochester — conservative both in temperament and in politics, 
except on international questions; civic minded and generous in 
support of philanthropic causes, but restrained when tax increases 
threatened; restrained, too, or at least not sensational, in their 
handling of accidents and crimes; diligent and often generous in 
their coverage of community events; conscientious in reporting, 
though not always balanced in covering, controversial issues; criti- 
cal of many of the city’s shortcomings, but proud of its compara- 
tive and substantive attainments. 

Like the city they mirrored, the Gannett papers occasionally 
attracted criticism, which focused chiefly on their monopolistic 


position. Many of the critics agreed, however, that they, too, were 


several notches above the great majority of their urban counter- 
parts. It was therefore not inappropriate for their editors to serve 
on occasion as the unofficial representatives and interpreters of 


Rochester in distant places. Thus Cliff Carpenter received a grant 
from the Pan American Airways, as a part of the World Brother. | 


hood Award to Rochester in 1958, for a good-will mission to 


South America. His many official and press contacts there and the. 


editorials he sent back to the Democrat served a two-way educa- 


' 


tional function. Similarly the next summer, Calvin Mayne of the. 


Times-Union, on a journalistic mission of several weeks in 


l 
j 


Rennes, represented Rochester as well as his publisher and helped | 
greatly to promote better understanding between the “‘twin cities.” 


Both writers received editorial promotions after their return. 


Several other Rochesterians made journalistic junkets to distant — 


places. Bill Pulsifer reported on Army installations in Western 


Europe, Virginia Smith on the leading art galleries and exhibits | 
of that continent, and Vincent S. Jones on his varied impressions 


of many lands on a world-circling trip in 1960. Not to be out- 


done, Andrew D. Wolfe, editor and publisher of the Brighton-— 


Pittsford Post, shared with its subscribers his first-hand observa- 
tions of Russia in the summer of 1958. Paul Miller, as Gannett 


publisher, made and commented on frequent trips abroad and was — 


cited in 1961 by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
for his promotion of World Brotherhood Week. 


Of course the major reportorial focus was on Rochester and its | 
expanding suburbs. Numerous special-feature articles probed met- | 


ropolitan byways, notably the Times-Union series by Desmond | 
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Stone and Jack Germond on the Negro in Rochester, and Stephen 
Hammer's series in the Democrat on local utility rates. Both of 
them exemplified Rochester’s penchant for searching investigation 
and judicious analysis as prerequisites to decision making. An 
afternoon paper, the T7mes-Union tended to give greater space to 
analytical articles, while the Democrat reported events more 
briskly and continued to attract the widest range of letters to the 
editor. The company’s decision to abandon the old Democrat 
building on Main Street and move its news and editorial offices 
into a unified and enlarged headquarters on Times Square in 1959 
prompted the city, much to the Democrat’s relief, to change the 
name of that intersection to Memorial Square. 

Because of their virtual monopoly, the Gannett papers escaped 
competition, except from radio and television, and as owner and 
operator of WHEC and WHEC-TV the company safeguarded its 
position there. Housed in newly remodeled studios on East Av- 
enue, Lowell H. MacMillan and his staff funneled local and out- 
of-town programs to the soaring steel pylon on Pinnacle Hill re- 
cently erected by Stromberg-Carlson for WHAM. That latter 
Station, renamed WROC-TV by its new owners in 1956, broad- 
cast over Channel 5 and leased facilities to WHEC-TV and to 
WVET-TV, which jointly shared Channel 10. Eager to acquire 
full broadcasting time, MacMillan for WHEC and Ervin F. Lyke, 
president of the Veterans Broadcasting Co., negotiated a three- 
sided agreement early in 1961 with the Transcontinental Tele- 
vision Corp., to purchase its tower and Radio City headquarters, 
as well as full rights to Channel 5. The prospect that WROC-TV 
would thus be eliminated was delayed, however, when the four 
Democratic Councilmen filed protests with the FCC against the 
extension of the Gannett company’s monopoly. 

Several aspirants for television channels were already on hand. 
Four groups submitted bids when the possibility developed in 
1959 that Channel 13 would become available. One of the con- 
tenders was the Genesee Valley Television Co., newly organized 
by a number of prominent citizens; another was the Rochester 
Area Educational Television Association formed some years be- 
fore by the leaders of several educational institutions. 

Competition was sharp in the radio field, too, with out-of-town 
chains displaying increased interest. WRVM (formerly WRNY) 
sold control, in March 1959, to the State Broadcasting Co. of 
New York City. WHAM and WHFM also experienced a new 
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change of hands that year as the Elmira owners sold to a group of 
New Yorkers who organized the Genesee Broadcasting Co. More 
stable in its ownership, WHEC negotiated a cooperative arrange- 
ment in 1958 with the university, which agreed to supply an hour 
of music each weekday for a program entitled “Evening at East- 
man.’ Drs. Hanson, Fennell, Paul White, and others directed 
these performances, which the station presented without charge 
as a public service. Few were surprised when WHEC received a 


Golden Mike award from the Columbia Broadcasting System in 


October 1960 on the 30th anniversary of its association with that 
network. 

Educational and cultural programs were familiar traditions on 
the radio when the advocates of educational television made their 
appearance locally. The campaign of 1956 quickly subsided, since 
the FCC was not then ready to assign a third channel to Roches- 


ter. When the prospect of such action was revived in 1959, a ) 
strongly backed rival, the Genesee Broadcasting Co., submitted a _ 
bid, too. Meanwhile the two joint operators of Channel 10 each — 
pressed claims for full time. They were ready, they declared, to _ 


supply free time for cultural programs. 


As evidence of its good faith, WHEC-TV arranged a series of | 


programs sponsored by the University of Rochester. One was en- 


titled, “Rochester, Where You Live.” Moderated by Professor | 
Richard C. Wade, it featured panels on suburban as well as city 
problems and proved provocative. “The Court of Public Opin- 
ion,” previously carried by Channel 5, was shifted by its moder- 


ator, Sol M. Linowitz, to WHEC, where it appeared sporadically 


under the simplified title of “Opinion.” One of his many exciting — 
triumphs was a panel, in January 1960, on current scientific devel- 


opments, for which he assembled Professors Marshak and Noyes 
and Dr. Herbert F. York, the Rochester-born administrator of the 
government's nuclear weapons program. 


Most advocates of educational television were not satisfied with 


this poor-cousin treatment, however. Determined to demonstrate 


the seriousness of its bid, as well as its professional caliber, the | 
Board of Education engaged the services of Lloyd Kaiser, a tele- 
vision consultant, to plan and produce a series of experimental — 
programs in 1958. Dr. Seymour, as superintendent of schools and — 
as chairman of the Rochester Area Educational Television As- 
sociation, was able to mesh the efforts of these bodies and to 
attract support from several cooperating school districts. He won _ 
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a hint of success when WVET-TV offered in 1960 to share the 
new Channel fifty-fifty with RAETA. That possible compromise 
vanished, however, when the three commercial television stations 
negotiated their separate agreement. Seymour’s departure from 
the school system threatened RAETA’S prospects in another re- 
spect, but the selection of Harold S. Hacker as new chairman 
assured renewed vigor. 

While awaiting the creation of a community forum that could 
teach into every home on a full-time basis, a number of institu- 
tions continued to supply traditional portions of such a program. 
Numerous service clubs were well established in the area; indeed 
Rochester Rotary with over 500 members ranked tenth in size in 
the world. The weekly gatherings of these bodies nurtured a 
community spirit in the city and also in the suburbs, where ten 
Rotary and several Kiwanis and other independent clubs had 
taken root. Several groups such as the Ad Club, which met 
weekly, and the Rochester Association for the United Nations, 
which held occasional assemblies, brought distinguished speakers 
and, with the various college and professional clubs, supplement- 
ed the intellectual fare provided by the museums and the univer- 
sity. 

Many groups of a less formal character contributed to the city’s 
cultural life. Oldest of all was the Pundit Club whose 16 mem- 
bers gathered for their 1388th fortnightly meeting at the home of 
Professor Bernard Schilling to open their 107th season in 1960. 
A fresh manifestation of intellectual stirrings appeared in the still 
less formal settings provided by out-of-the-way coffeehouses 
where youthful but generally bearded poets and their followers 
gathered nightly for a time until the number of curious onlookers 
prompted them to seek a more secluded resort. The publication of 
the first issue of a little magazine, z.e. by Michael Civiletti, dis- 
closed serious creative purposes. 

Of course the City Club remained the most representative 
group. Its 18 weekly luncheons at the Chamber continued to 
| draw interested audiences to hear and question distinguished 
speakers, such as Dr. Ralph Bunche on the problems confronting 
the United Nations and Laurence Alexander on the hazards 
threatening the downtown districts of most cities. Under the pres- 
idency of the Rev. Dr. George W. Hill in 1960-61, the club pre- 
sented such disparate spokesmen as Victor G. Reuther and Sen- 
ator Barry M. Goldwater, both to capacity crowds. It produced 
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good crowds, too, to hear Sol M. Linowitz report on the recep- 
tion of the city’s official delegation to Rennes in 1958, and two 
years later to listen to the witty and illuminating observations of 
O. Cedric Rowntree on his recent visit to Europe. It gave quiet 
attention to Dr. Herbert F. York’s more sobering account of 
“America’s Space Age Progress.”’ 

A 1942 graduate of the University of Rochester, Dr. York’s 
weighty responsibilities in the defense program bore heavily on 
the consciousness of his hearers. It was stirring to hear him de- 
clare that, “If there is a missile gap, the way to fix it up is to go 
to the factories and order more missiles.” His assurance that 
America could, if ready to pay the bill, produce what it needed 
for national security, was reassuring. Senator J. William Fulbright 
had warned, a year before, that Americans were “sinking in a — 
mire of luxury” and were neglecting the proper education of 
their youth. The number one problem, in the view of Senator 
Paul H. Douglas a month later, was racial discrimination, and — 
Ralph Bunche with other City Club speakers agreed that Amer- 
ica’s hope of winning the minds and hearts of the uncommitted — 
peoples of the world hung precariously on its response, in the 
North as in the South, to the challenge of integration. On still 
another City Club program Mayor Barry and City Manager Ham- | 
blin presented insistent local needs for citizen energies and tax 
dollars. 

Although the club formulated no answers to these pressing 
problems, its forums spurred much sober reflection concerning the 
Opportunities as well as the dilemmas of the emerging metropolis. 





EPILOGUE 


In this and three preceding volumes on the history of Roches- 
ter, we have sought to refresh and extend our memory of the 
community's past and to increase our understanding of its devel- 
opment. We have probed the documentary sources in its libraries, 
sifted the day-by-day reports of its journalists, and studied the 
findings of numerous surveys. These have provided a multitude of 
details, which we have woven together into a narrative account of 
the city’s history. 

Interest quickens as we approach the present. Events that 
seemed not only final but often lifeless in past decades, now ac- 
quire a vibrant uncertainty. Decisions made yesterday may be re- 
versed tomorrow, and events in New York, Washington, and 
more distant places have their impact daily. Headlines an- 
nouncing the retirement of Dr. Howard Anderson as Provost and 
Dr. de Kiewiet as President of the University, and the displace- 
ment of James D. McLean as division manager of Stromberg- 
Carlson appear as our study terminates. Yet, as we turn the page, 
another familiar name and face springs out as the recipient of a 
fresh honor or a new appointment, Dean Hazlett as Provost, for 
example. Again a new name and face introduces a new personal- 
ity to the community — notably that of Dr. Robert L. Springer as 
Superintendent of Schools. Many such changes, resulting from 
the daily decisions of individuals or small groups, enliven the 
ever-shifting patterns of community life; sometimes they exert 
a major influence on its development. 

Broad fluctuations in opinion, though rare in occurrence, gen- 
erally produce still wider effects. Thus, as we go to press, the 
groundswell of Democratic resurgence, apparent in several recent 
elections, has finally given’that party full control of the city for 
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the first time since the early years of the New Deal. This political 
upset, though unexpected by most observers, tends to confirm 
other signs that mark the close of one era and the beginning of 
another. It also re-emphasizes the responsibilities shared by all 
citizens for the designs etched indelibly on the pages of history. 
Yet no one faces heavier responsibilities than the new leaders 
who will take over in January, for they will not simply be resuming 
the tasks surrendered twenty-four years ago. Most of the posts 
may bear the same titles, but the problems are in many respects 
different. The possibilities are much grander than those of the 
dismal thirties, and the challenge stirs the imagination; it is also 
capable of producing ulcers. 

Rochester has emerged as a full-fledged metropolis. It has made 
inescapable local, regional, national, and international commit- 
ments. Its calendar is crowded with the activities of organizations, 
both official and voluntary, that have accepted responsibilities 
arising from insistent old problems or are assuming the promo- 
tion of fresh undertakings. Enterprising industrialists have mar- 
shalled its productive energies and are constantly endeavoring to 
enlist new talents and to exploit new inventions. Hard-sell mer- 
chants have created a lush consumer market and are daily enticing 
residents to a more lavish gratification of private material desires. 
Alert communication agencies promote these efforts and inform 
readers and listeners of local and far-distant events. Civic, social, 
and cultural institutions in profusion serve special community 
needs and seek to fulfill widely shared aspirations. 

A metropolitan existence, though often rewarding, is always 
hectic. The expansive feeling many drivers experience as they pull 
onto the Eastern Expressway has as yet only a brief duration, but 
the anticipation it arouses of enjoying still greater freedom of 
movement within another decade is exhilarating, and encourages 
support for this and other civic improvements. Yet the multiplicity 
of such opportunities often seems overwhelming to hard-pressed 
taxpayers. Even civic leaders and public officials frequently feel 
a need for expert advice and call on the Bureau of Municipal 
Research or some other agency for a professional survey of a 
troublesome situation. With a similar interest in self analysis 
as a basis for social action, the Council of Social Agencies has 
recently engaged Dr. John Hill as research director to assist in 
the solution of community problems. 

The historian cannot determine policy questions or formulate 
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basic laws of human behaviour. The best he can do is to draw 
some insight from past experience that may prove of use as we 
face the alternative possibilities still open to man’s choice. 
It seems fitting, therefore, in concluding this volume, in which I 
have had the temerity to carry an historical account up to the 
present, that we should take a forward glance at the city’s 
prospects. 
ee 

This can be done in three ways. The simplest procedure is to 
project existing trends and indicate where they may reach in an- 
other decade or so if no drastic changes in momentum occur. But, 
of course, changes will occur to deflect these lines, and a second 
possible method of prognostication is to make a guess as to the 
character and influence of intervening events. These can be either 
natural or human, and the latter either of outside or local origin, 
but the most interesting ones are those springing from local opin- 
ion and decision making. Thus the third approach is to measure 
our will to achieve what we can. Rochester, as an emerging me- 
tropolis, has not only a measure of local autonomy but also an 
increasing interest in, and responsibility for, broader national and 
international policy. 

Statisticians have already estimated Rochestet’s growth during 
the next quarter century. The city proper, they predict, will retain 
its present numbers, approximately 315,000. All the surrounding 
towns will increase, however, and the county will acquire an ad- 
ditional 100,000 inhabitants within a decade, reaching almost 
700,000 by 1970 and perhaps 950,000 by 1985. 

Turning to the civic scene, we see many vast projects under 
way. City, county, and state officials have given assurance that 
most of the long-term improvements already launched will be 
completed during the sixties. These include the Inner and Outer 
Loops, the Eastern and possibly a Western Expressway, the 
Lakeshore Boulevard, the Civic Center, the Baden-Ormond re- 
development, vast, anti-pollution projects, and expanded facilities 
at both the airport and the lake port. There is a further prospect 
that additional projects of this sort will soon be undertaken: the 
redevelopment of the Front and Water Street area and of a major 
portion of the old Third Ward, to mention only two. These latter 
will require huge private as well as public investments, but the 
rapid progress already afoot at Midtown Plaza, largely under 
commercial enterprise, encourages the hope that most if not all of 
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these major steps at urban redevelopment in the inner city will be 
completed by 1970. What form they will take and how they will 
affect the life of Rochester are still to be determined. 

Industrial leaders promise a continued development of new 
products and an expansion of plants. With the aid of sixty indus- 
trial laboratories, staffed by several thousand skilled technicians 
and scientists, they are maintaining a constant search for new 
ideas and better manufacturing procedures. They are investing 
huge sums every year in new factories, many of them on the city’s 
periphery. | 

This last trend, coupled with the outward expansion of residen- 
tial construction and the outward migration of commercial enter- 
prise, will continue to spread Rochester’s metropolitan web more 
widely over the county. But whether this industrial growth, with 
its accompanying automation, will continue to supply sufficient 
jobs for an increasing population, and whether the projected high- 
ways and other arteries of communication can satisfy the in- 
creased traffic brought by a wider sprawl of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, are uncertainties still to be resolved. 

Although first attention is usually given to industrial, commer- 
cial, and civic reconstruction as basic to metropolitan growth, 
Rochester has achieved distinction in social and cultural fields, 
too, and the trend lines here are equally interesting and full of 
challenge. 

A vast program of new school construction is under way 
throughout Monroe County. Great improvements can be expected 
here, in both the city and the towns, during the next decade. The 
continued increase of the school population will, however, tax 
their full energies, especially that of the towns. Concern for youth 
problems has already prompted the creation of a Youth Board, 
and we can hope for a better coordination of effort and for new 
fesponses to juvenile disorder. But whether the steps taken can 
keep pace with the mounting youth problems, quickened by the 
population dispersal, remains an open question. Certainly the 
slow progress made since the completion of the Cumming survey 
of Rochester’s recreational facilities is not encouraging; yet that 
report and the more recent one by the Eckberg committee, on 
playground needs in the towns, provide charts for future advance. 

Rochester is making a widely heralded attack on another crucial 
problem — that of providing adequate facilities for its senior 
citizens. In addition to its two pioneer units of modest-rental 
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apartments, another is in the planning stage, and several private 
efforts to supply quarters at moderate rentals are under discussion. 
The city’s unusually high ratio of elderly residents (14 per cent 
over 65) is still climbing, however, and promises to accentuate 
the demand for such facilities. Already it has prompted the cre- 
ation of a new Home Care Association to supply home nursing 
and other services to partially incapacitated persons in order to 
relieve the pressure for hospital and other institutional treatment. 
The Meals on Wheels program and two convalescent-patient re- 
treats also provide facilities that may be expected to expand as 
the aging population grows. 

Indeed most social agencies see an expanding need for their 
services. The swelling size of the population, particularly in the 
juvenile and the aged brackets, and the increased complexity of 
metropolitan life are contributing factors, but so also are several 
improved standards of social decency and community care. Roch- 
ester’s unflagging support of its Community Chest, disclosed by 
record breaking subscriptions that totaled $5,215,490 in May 1961, 
continuing the steady advance of the last two decades, promises 
to sustain still larger community services in the years ahead. 

This is fortunate for the problems, in spite of many gratifying 
achievements, seem destined to increase in number and complex- 
ity. The only hope of avoiding the effects of untrammeled 
metropolitan sprawl lies in a more intelligent ordering of urban 
growth than man has yet demonstrated. Some interesting experi- 
ments are at hand, however, to which Rochester itself has 
contributed. Thus it is possible to recreate within the city, and 
to establish on its periphery, integrated neighborhoods that will 
nurture a more wholesome community life, especially for growing 


_ children and relaxing oldsters. Rochester’s experiment years ago 
| with its social centers started a series of developments throughout 
_ the country which have proved at least suggestive. 


Some of these have returned to influence local planning. The 
new East High School and No. 2 elementary are designed to serve 
as community centers. The large playfields envisioned by the 
Cumming report, one for each of seven major community districts 


_and each provided with a well-equipped recreation center, are 


directly in line with this tradition. So, too, is the attempt, in the 
Baden-Ormond redevelopment plan, to recreate a neighborhood 


rather than simply to erect a housing project. Whether it will 
| succeed in that larger objective remains to be seen. But Rochester, 
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in planning the redevelopment of Front Street and the old Third 
Ward, has fresh Opportunities to test its skill in this crucial field. 
It is well to recall that perhaps America’s most talented planner 
of neighborhoods is Rochester-born Clarence Stein, whose New 
Towns for America and whose many successful projects merit 
close study. 

If Rochester wishes to achieve a wholesome redevelopment of 
its inner city districts, it will, however, have to solve more than 
structural problems. The crucial issue will be the spirit with which 
residents in all sections of the city and its suburbs accept 
the challenge of integration. Fortunately the Human Relations 
Commission headed by Kenneth M. Storandt has engaged a full- 
time director, Loftus C. Carson, to tackle this problem. The city 
has also requested the state to locate a SCAD office at Rochester 
to assure full legal support of this program. 

The city’s outlook there is closely tied to its prospects in the 
educational and cultural fields. Not only is segregation outmoded 
in such institutions, but their expansion can promote a democratic 
enrichment of the entire community. As the recently chartered 
community college takes its place, and as the programs of the 
library, the museum, and the gallery gain fuller use throughout 
the county, residents of all ranks will be encouraged to develop 
and demonstrate their talents. And as attention shifts from social 
stratifications to the skills and creativity of individuals, we can 
hope to hear of new achievements in science and the arts, not only 
at the university, but elsewhere. 

Of course these glowing prospects can only be achieved through 
the earnest efforts and judicious cooperation of many citizens. 
Fortunately Rochester has the capacity and the tradition for such 
responses. 

Few modern cities can rival its outpouring of volunteers for 
any worthy cause. The 7000 campaign workers in this year’s 
Community Chest drive led by Chairman A. Richard Todd, not 
only assured a wide response from 163,019 pledges, a near record 
figure, but also drew all elements of the community into a coop- 
erative effort. Several hundred of these volunteers are, moreover, 
engaged as officers and board members in the planning and super- 
vision of the varied programs of 57 local agencies and as Rochester 
representatives of 29 national bodies. 

The number of citizen participants is impressive. A total of 
perhaps 2500 serve as officers and board members of social 
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agencies, while another 1000 fill similar roles in other clubs, 
veterans’ groups, and labor unions. More than 1000 meet actively 
on committees at the Chamber of Commerce. Still another 3000 
scoutmasters, group counselors, and program chairmen supply 
leadership in youth organizations. The P.T.A.’s, the Red Cross, 
the League of Women Voters, and other action groups recruit 
hundreds of members for active participation in community 
programs. There is much overlapping in this tabulation, but if 
the several thousand who perform comparable functions in the 
churches and Sunday schools are added, a total of at least 15,000 
individuals is reached, who assume responsible volunteer duties in 
one year. 

This numerous band of active lay leaders supports and is sup- 
ported by another host of full-time staff executives. With those 
who have performed similar tasks as professionals or volunteers 
in previous years, they comprise a reserve of alert citizens ready for 
any emergency. Certainly when 800 volunteer canvassers will turn 
out to assist a struggling agency such as Montgomery Neighbor- 
hood Center to surpass its goal of $312,000 for a new building, as 
they did in January 1961, Rochester can feel confident of the 
buoyancy of its community spirit. 

Yet recruitment is difficult in the vital field of politics. Both 
parties have enrolled hundreds of faithful workers on the ward 
and precinct levels, and the resurgence of the Democrats in recent 
years has been broadly based on such efforts. Their increasing 
success has not only won them an effective majority, ousting the 
Republicans from City Hall, but it has also quickened the leader- 
ship on both sides. Nevertheless, when nominations for elective 
posts are in order, the search for suitable candidates is often long 
and discouraging. Many citizens shy away from open partisanship 
and especially from the exposure of controversial candidacy. Roch- 
ester's metropolitan expansion, with the outward migration of 
many residents long experienced in community affairs, has com- 
plicated the problem for the city and created a new division 
between new and old residents in the towns. But these challenges 
Should not faze a resilient democracy. New instruments for 
metropolitan coordination will be needed and will no doubt be 
achieved. 

If Lewis Mumford rightly characterized urban life, in his recent 
volume on The City in History, as a “maker of personality,” 
Rochester can take a measure of pride in the attainments of some 
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of its products. Many who were reared and educated in the city so 
quickly found opportunities beckoning elsewhere that their talents 
were lost to this community, but Rochester is glad to welcome 
back on occasion such men as William B. Macomber, Jr., in the 
state department, Samuel Stratton in Congress, Jacob R. Cominski 
of the Saturday Review, and a host of others whose careers grew 


from roots nurtured locally. Still others, who were early attracted © 
by opportunities in Rochester, started careers here that eventually — 


carried them to distant posts, as occurred recently in the case of 
Dr. Seymour, Professor Richard C. Wade, and Dr. Alfred K. 
Guthe of the Museum whose archeological researches have un- 
covered much concerning the early settlement of this region. 


Music lovers in Rochester are currently rejoicing over the appoint- _ 


ment of Erich Leinsdorf, formerly of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
as director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

But this is an inevitable result of the dynamic metropolitan 
interrelationships with other communities that enable Rochester, 
too, to draw talent from afar. Such exchanges occur most fre- 
quently in the professional fields and help to keep the city in the 
main stream of American life. But more important to its own 


vitality as an autonomous community with a character of its own — 


is the great host of residents who sink deep roots in its soil and 
refuse, like Dexter Perkins and Marion Folsom, to permit outside 
calls to draw them away permanently. The city’s holding power, 
as a metropolis, is at a high level and contributes greatly to its 
growth. 

Yet as Mumford also said, it is “art, culture, and political 
purpose, not numbers” that make a city great. Donald A. Gaudion, 
president of the Chamber, expressed a similar view in his inau- 
gural address last December. He went further and declared that 
it was the responsibility of businessmen in our civilization to 
support these non-remunerative activities and to supply leadership 
in their development. Some civic officials, however, believe that 
leadership should come through political channels from the people 
and their representatives. They are even ready to enlarge their 
responsibilities in the economic realm, as the recent creation of 
a new office of Urban Affairs indicates. Some cultural leaders, 
on the other hand, hold with equal fervor to the view that the 
expert, the scientist, the man of learning, should determine the 
course and certainly the form of community growth; it is only 
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thus, they maintain, that creativity can enter and supply the essen- 
tial spark of life. 

These and other contenders for urban leadership create an 
exciting tension from which new achievements may spring. There 
is work aplenty for all, and a prospect of increased excellence if 
their varied contributions can be absorbed and harmonized. That, 
however, is the function of time, and we must leave to future 
historians the task of recording how successfully we and our suc- 
cessors transform the architectural shell of the new civic center 
into a democratic forum, and how fully we realize the social and 
cultural potentialities of Rochester’s metropolitan stature. 
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The basic sources for this study were the current publications and 
other local records of the 1925-1961 period. Because of restrictions of 
space, detailed citations have been eliminated from the ptinted volume, 
but I hope that the following summary of sources will prove useful to 
interested readers who may wish to probe more deeply into varied phases 
of the city’s recent history. Students desiring to check the sources for 
specific statements are invited to consult the footnotes in a typed copy of 
the manuscript for this book which is on file in the Local History Division 
of the Rochester Public Library. 

| For a consecutive view of developments, I have read, with the aid of 
_ my assistants, at least one local paper each day. We have generally 
switched to a different paper every three months in order to catch varying 
points of view; on controversial issues we have consulted all available 
sources. The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle and the Rochester Times- 
| Union, both published by the Gannett Press but separately edited, appeared 
throughout this period and served as voluminous community diaries. The 
Hearst Journal supplied a divergent voice during the first dozen years until 
it was acquired and liquidated by Gannett in 1937. The independent 
Evening News, launched the next year, expired after fifteen months. 

We have perused these papers for varying shades of opinion, as well as 
for stray facts. With similar objectives we have examined numerous issues 
of the weekly Labor Herald, which commenced in 1939, and of the com- 
Munity newspapers which made their appearance in increasing numbers 
in the outlying wards and suburbs of the expanding metropolis. Although 
most of the latter, serving chiefly as advertising sheets, were of limited 
historical value, several provided revealing contrasts. I have also consulted 
the files of the Catholic Courier, the Jewish Ledger, the Abendpost, and 
the Daily Record, and I have examined numerous copies of We, a periodic 
panderer of gossip. 

In the civic field our basic sources were, of course, the City Council 
Proceedings and the Board of Supervisors Proceedings, both published 
annually throughout this period. Among the numerous official reports, that 
of the Council’s water committee on An Additional Supply, printed in 
1934, and those of the Monroe County Division of Regional Planning on 
the suburban towns, and its Survey of Pollution of the Surface Water of 
Monroe County (1938), proved of great value. The city issued informative 
reports annually between 1938 and 1954. 
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A number of special reports by official agencies have been revealing. 
A Study of Population Growth (1947) and another study of Public 
Recreation in Rochester (1949), both by the City Planning Commission, 
and the Second Annual Report (1929) of the Monroe County Park 
Commission, were of particular interest. The brochure issued at the 
dedication of the remodeled Rochester and Monroe County Airport in 
June 1953, and the Investigation of the Gas Explosion at the Town of 
Brighton, Sept. 21, 1951, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, each had a 
documentary quality. The periodic reports of the Board of Health and the 


annual reports of the Police Bureau and of the Probation and the Parole — 


departments, all proved useful. The New York State Public Service Com- 


mission Report (1954) had a special bearing on Rochester while most of 


its other reports contained relevant statistics. 

Under Dr. Kaiser’s leadership, the Rochester Health Bureau published 
an historical review of Fifty Years of Health in Rochester, N.Y. (1950), 
that was most revealing. The Monroe County Historian’s office has brought 
out seven issues of its History Almanac of the County of Monroe, recently 
renamed the Historical Report of the County of Monroe, which are packed 


with detailed information. The Monroe County Department of Public — 


Welfare, renamed in 1949 the Department of Social Welfare, issued 
annual reports throughout most of these years. The City Department of 
Finance released a study by W. Earl Weller of Financial Data for a Long 
Term Capital Program in 1931. 

Numerous studies by the Bureau of Municipal Research, some in con- 
junction with other bodies, proved of great value. The Bureau’s summary 
account of Rochester Since 1928 (1952), supplied a diagrammatic and 
statistical review of fiscal and population trends. Its many special reports 
covered such varied topics as Rochester and Its Water Works (1954), 
Background Information on the Question of a Community College for 
Monroe County (1960), and a Joint City-County Youth Board (1959). 
It collaborated in many other studies, such as the Charles B. Raitt Survey 
of Recreational Facilities in Rochester, N.Y. (1929), the William P. 
Sailer Study of the Public Welfare Program in Monroe County (1950), 
and the Monroe County Park and Recreation Study Committee’s survey 
which submitted A Plan in 1960. The Bureau issued an informative 
monthly leaflet, Municipal Research, over a period of fifteen years. 

Several reports by outside agencies engaged by the city or the county 
were likewise revealing. Two that appeared recently were Walter P. 
Hedden’s Rochester and Monroe County Port Survey (1957), and the 
I. M. Pei & Associates study of a proposed Twin Bridge Redevelopment, 
Rochester, N.Y. (1960); an earlier example was the Roy Wenzlick & Co. 
report on Economic Factors and Probable Trends Affecting City Planning 
in Rochester, N.Y. (1944). 

State and federal bureaus have issued occasional reports that deal 
specifically with Rochester and many more that cover it statistically in 
tables of a broader relevancy. The New York State Department of Labor’s 
bulletins on Work Stoppages, for the periods 1946-58 and 1957-60, were 
revealing, while the department’s local office has issued a monthly Labor 
Market Letter since 1944 of great statistical value. The New York State 
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Department of Commerce published a Business Fact Book: Rochester Area 
in 1957 and other similar compilations in 1945 and 1948; it compiled a 
booklet on Industrial Research Laboratories of New York State (1960), 
with a section on those at Rochester. The U. S. Census Reports for 1930, 
1940, 1950, and 1960, supply a rich source of data on the city and its 
suburbs. 


In the economic field many public and institutional reports have proved 
useful. The successive tabulations of local employment, occupations, and 
output by the U. S. Census of Manufacturing in 1939, 1947, 1954, and 
1958, provide a basic source of detailed information. The State Board of 
Inquity into the Rochester Transit Work Stoppage of May 1952, and the 
Rochester Customs District Statistical Report (1960), were two such 
documents. The N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory of Newspapers, which 
appeared annually, supplied data on local publications, and through the 
courtesy of the Gannett Co., I have been able to examine its annual Press 
Audit Reports for selected years in this period. 

Many economic documents throw light on Rochester's experience during 
the great depression. The activities of the Civic Committee on Unemploy- 
ment were extensively reported in the press, and through the courtesy of 
Mr. Marion Folsom, I have been able to examine several folders of its 
papers. Ivan Asay, who examined the committee files more extensively in 
1930, wrote a comprehensive report, which he submitted as a Master's 
Thesis at Syracuse University on “An Appraisal of the Rochester Experi- 
ment in Work Relief: 1929-1930.” “The Chief Engineer’s Construction 
Report, 1934” to the Rochester and Monroe County Emergency Work 
Bureau and the “WPA Construction Reports” of 1935 and 1936 were 
bound in scrapbook form and deposited at the Rochester Public Library, 
supplying valuable historical documents. The Civic Improvement Associa- 
tion “Minute Book” I (1928-1933) was also deposited at the library 
where it provides an informative source. 

Many publications of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce were of 
great assistance. Its Rochester Commerce, issued monthly throughout these 
years, supplied much current statistical data, many revealing attitudes and 
Opinions, and numerous informative articles. The Chamber also produced 
a Civic and Industrial Survey of Rochester in 1929 and a voluminous 
centennial publication 100 Years: A Century of Progress in Rochester 
(1934). It later issued, under varying titles, annual directories of manu- 
facturers throughout the 1950’s. 

Other miscellaneous materials helped to record the city’s economic 
growth. Numerous special directories, such as that of Shopping Centers 
in the United States (1961) and the Telecasting Market Book (1957) 
supplied detailed information on local and nation-wide developments. 
The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor issued a Monthly 
Relief Bulletin in 1932 that reported local aspects of the depression, 

Rochester's wartime experience produced many special documents, The 
Rochester War Council “Minutes” (1945-46) were deposited at the 
Rochester Public Library, as were the monthly reports of the USO, 1943- 
1946. The Rochester Refugee Service issued mimeographed reports in 
1941 and 1942 that proved revealing. Parkhurst Whitney compiled a 
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history of “The 19th General Hospital, 1944-1945.” The library also 
received the files of the local Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies and those of the Citizens City Planning and Housing Council, 
which was most active in these years. A joint publication of the local 
Committee on Economic Development and the Council on Postwar 
Problems surveyed the “Economic Trends of Rochester and Monroe 
County’ (1943). 

Twenty-one Bulletins of the Council on Postwar Problems assembled 
an unusual record of community aspirations. Special aspects of the 
postwar years were covered more exhaustively in L. S. Rosenfeld 
and H. B. Makover’s volume on The Regional Hospital Council 
(1956), in the Rochester Plan for Veterans’ Housing (1949), and in 
Robert C. Angell’s ‘‘The Moral Integration of Cities” in the American 
Journal of Sociology, July 1951, Part II. Health and welfare problems 
prompted a number of surveys that produced lengthy and probing reports. 
That of the Monroe County Social Welfare Study Committee on ‘Medical 
Welfare Services” appeared in December 1957, while another on ‘“‘Admin- 
istrative Organization” reached the public the next April. The Monroe 
County Chronic Illness Study produced several volumes in 1958 on “The 
Care of Persons with Long Term IIIness” in homes for the aged, in nursing 
homes and in hospitals. 

Several of the city’s larger firms have published annual reports through- 
out these years, and a few have issued informative brochures on recent 
developments. Eastman Kodak and a dozen other companies have printed 
weekly or monthly journals reporting the activities of the firm and its 
employees. Both the Taylor Instrument Companies and the Todd Co. 
produced historical booklets—Graduated by Years from 0 to 100 (1957) 
and Pioneers in Protection (1958), respectively. The Rochester Builders 
Association published five annual brochures on Rochester Building in the 
late twenties, and the First Federal Savings & Loan Association has issued 
an “Annual Survey of Construction in Rochester’s Metropolitan Area” 
since 1952. The Forman and McCurdy stores joined in printing an 
attractive brochure on Midtown Plaza: The New Business Center of 
Downtown Rochester, N.Y. (1960). Three series of annual Rochester 
Directories, Suburban Directories, and Business Directories supplied much 
basic data and reference material. 

In the cultural field various materials have proved useful. Most of the 
major institutions made annual reports available in printed or mimeo- 
gtaphed form. The ‘‘Annual Reports of the President of the University of 
Rochester,” published for many years in the University of Rochester Bul- 
letin, generally included the reports of the Eastman School of Music, the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, and the Memorial Art Gallery, as well 
as those of the colleges and major divisions. The Art Gallery issued its 
reports separately, and Charles Riker’s booklet on The Eastman School of 
Music: Its First Quarter Century (1947) supplied a convenient review. 
Both the Public Library and the Museum of Arts and Sciences have sub- 
mitted detailed reports annually, and the latter has published its Maseum 
Service monthly since 1927. It also supplied fecha booklets with the 


publication in the thirties of Behind the Scenes in a Museum of Action 
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and a Book of Opportunity. The Rochester Civic Music News, issued 
monthly since 1929, and the Art Gallery's Gallery Notes, a monthly 
started a year earlier, have provided a continuing account of their activities, 
while Image, published regularly by the George Eastman House since 
1952, has presented a graphic review of some of its acquisitions. The 
University of Rochester Library Bulletin, issued quarterly since 1944, has 
performed a similar service. The Rochester Historical Society Publications 
(1922-1948) seldom dealt with the recent period, but several issues of 
Rochester History, a quarterly published by the Rochester Public Library 
since 1939, carried a specific phase of the city’s development down to date. 


Several other important institutions have issued periodic brochures. 
Those of the City Club, with some of the files of its former presidents, 
have been deposited at the Rochester Public Library where they have 
proved most useful. The Rochester Chapter of the American Red Cross 
supplied a convenient review of many of its activities in a memorial 
brochure Answered the Call (1953). Through the courtesy of their 
executives, I received permission to examine the back files of the minutes 
and reports of the Council of Social Agencies and of the Community 
Chest and those of the Committee on Postwar Problems at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Facts & Figures, issued periodically by the Council of 
Social Agencies, supplied much useful information in compact form. 
Many of its divisional reports and those of several professional surveys 
ordered by the Chest have proved useful. Among the latter were William 


_ G. Smillie’s “Survey of the Care of the Sick in Rochester, N. Y.” (1941) 
| and L. L. Hutchinson’s ‘Report of Youth Activities in Rochester” (1934). 


Numerous special publications have thrown light on church develop- 


_ ments. The Federation of Churches brought out a comprehensive review 


of its activities in its Twentieth Annual Report (1938-39), and another 
in 1959, After Forty Years. The Rochester Diocese has issued fifteen 
Catholic Directories since 1938 that have proved most useful. Albert T. 
Rasmussen’s “‘Rochester Metropolitan Area Studies’ (Colgate-Rochester 


| Divinity School, Department of Community Religious Research, Type- 





script, 1957), supplied a tabulation of the growth and potentialities of 
ten leading Protestant denominations in Rochester. 

Miss Ruth B. Goodman’s “Annotated Bibliography of Periodical 
References on Rochester between January 1925 and September 1936” 
(Mimeographed, 1937), supplied a useful guide to articles touching on 
Rochester in national journals. 


A number of miscellaneous publications have supplied documentation 
on many phases of Rochester’s development. Perhaps an alphabetical 


| listing of some not mentioned above will prove convenient: 


Carl W. Ackerman, George Eastman (Boston, 1930). 

Elbert Angevine, Basketball in Rochester (Rochester, 1951). 

Boys Grown Tall (Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, 1946). 

Philip Cornish, A Report on Premature Subdivision . . . in Monroe 
County (New York State Planning Commission, Albany, 1938). 

Edward S. Cross, She Has Achieved Success (Ann Arbor, 1933). 
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Curt Gerling, Smugtown, U. S. A. (1957), and Good Enough for 
Grandpa (1958). 

George W. Hoke, Blazing New Trails (Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, 1937). 

Matthew Josephson, Sidney Hillman (New York, 1952). 

Arthur P. Kelly, The RGGE Story (Rochester, 1957). 

Stanley Levey, “Rochester, New York,” Saturday Evening Post, March 
18, 1950. 

Bill McCarthy, Rochester's Diamond Echoes: 1880-1949 (Rochester, 
1950 )e 

Sister Mary C. Milliken, “A History of the Rochester Public Library, 
1912-1936" (Master’s Thesis, Catholic Univ. of Amer., Washington, 
DAG y1959). 

Frederick C. Mosher, City Manager Government in Rochester (Chicago, 
1940). 

Prentiss L. Pemberton, “A Survey of Interracial Housing Attitudes in 
White Neighborhoods of Rochester and Its Suburbs” (Mimeographed, 
1961). 

Howard S. Piquet and H. T. Lana, “Foreign Trade and the City of 
Rochester” (Library of Congress Reference Service, Mimeographed, 
1959) 

Rochester Blue Books (1901-40). 

Rochester Yacht Club, Running Lights (1953). 

Science Research Associates, Attitudes and Opinions of Educators in 
the Rochester School System (Chicago, 1960). 

John R. Slater, Rhees of Rochester (New York, 1946). 

James M. Spinning, “Dismissal of Superintendent in Rochester In- 
volves Politically Chosen School Board,” The Nation’s Schools, February, 
1961. 

Joseph Steele, Ingrid Bergman (New York, 1959). 

Kenneth Stewart, ‘Frank Gannett’s American Way,” PM, Feb. 10, 17, 
1946. 

Donald B. Straus, Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing: Hickey-Freeman Co.-Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(Rochester, 1949). 

J. W. Thompson Co., Retail Shopping Areas (1927). 

E. S. Thorndike, Your City (New York, 1939). 

University of Rochester Management Clinics, 1948-1953 (Rochester, 
1953.) 

Allan Valentine, Trial Balance (New York, 1956). 

Paul I. Wellman, Stuart Symington (New York, 1960). 

Samuel T. Williamson, Imprint of a Publisher (Toronto, 1949). 
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Chapman, Albert K., 215, 317.900 
Illustrations B-16, C-1 

Charts, statistical, in Illustrations 
A Ake 

Chatman, Abraham, 73, 84, 194, 
197, 220, 233, 319, in Illustra- 
tions C-15 

Chatterbox Club, 52, 260, 341 

Chernuck, Dorothy, 264 
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Child care, 40-41, 146, 252 

Children’s Court, 26, 102, 161 

Children’s Nursery, 252 

China, aid for, 125 

Chinese Club, 240 

Chinese Communists, 243 

Christmas, 145, 340, 349 

Christopher, John, 301 

Chronic illness, 329, 335 

Churches, 33, 48-49, 104, 117, 
119, 121, 142, 169, 269, 279, 
348, 365 

Ciacci, Frank, 257 

Ciaccio, Salvatore E., 319 

Cinema. See Motion pictures 

Cinemascope, 212 

Circuses, 36 

Citizens’ Party, 88 

Citizens City Planning and Hous- 
ing Council, 102, 151, 177. See 
also Better Housing Association 

Citizens Committee. See Civic 
Committee on Unemployment 

Citizens Council for a Better Roch- 
ester, 190, 193 

Citizens’ No-War Committee, 128 

Citizens’ Republican Committee, 24 

Citizens’ Tax League, 81, 88, 91, 
93, 159-160, 225 

meaty Club, 9, 50-51, 77, 111, 121, 
ej 49072 177; 180, 193, 
284, 297, 299-300, 357-358 

City Council, 22-29, 57-58, 61-62, 
65-66, 69-71, 75, 221, in Illus- 
trations C-28 

City - County Human 
Committee, 337-338 

City Government Plan Committee, 
22 

City Hall Annex, 45 

City Historian, 42, 96, 113 

City Manager Association, 63 

City-manager government, 24-27, 
30-32, 51, 63 

City Manager League, 22-24, 31- 
B2,; 51 

City planning, 24, 28-30, 62, 98, 
102, 176, 225, 256, 328 


Relations 
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City Planning and Housing Coun- 
cil. See Citizens City Planning 
and Housing Council 

City Planning Commission, 176, 
225, 256, 328 

Civic Center, 45, 62, 80, 312, 324, 
326-327, 361, 367, in Illustra- 
tions C-30 

Civic Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, 41, 57, 59, 61, 64, 70-71, 
81, 84 

Civic Development Council, 176, 
188, 223 

Civic Exhibits Building, 134 

Civic Improvement Association, 29, 
62, 66, 74, 102, 107, 151 

Civic Medal, 108, 276, 323 

Civic Music Association, 44, 165, 
260, 263, 265, 269-270, 335, 
347 

Civic Orchestra, 105, 109, 165, 
266, 347, in Illustrations C-25 

Civic Plan Committee, 29 

Civil Service, 64, 75, 160, 325 

Civil Service Employees Associa- 
tion, 160 

Civil Works Administration, 75- 
77, 81, 107 

Civiletti, Michael, 357 

Civilian air patrol, 135 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 71, 
74, 80, 82 

Civilian defense, 134, 143, 146 

Clapp, Harold H., 16 

Clapp Baby Foods, 208 

Clark, Charles N., 331 

Clark, George H., 288, in Illustra- 
tions B-16 

Clark, Janet, 112, 293 

Clark, Dr. Walter, 275 

Clarke, A. Roger, 233 

Clearing House, 69-70, 

Clement, Nansi, 267 

Clergymen, 56-57, 124, 133, 169 

Clothing industry, 18, 197, 206- 
207 

Clubs, 97, 172, 260, 284, 299, 340, 
357, 365. See also City Club 
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Clune, Henry W., 113-114, 295, 
301, in Illustrations C-16 

Coates, Willson, 43, 123, 150 

Cocktail parties, 35, 262 

Cohn, Mrs. Herman M., 341 

Cohn, Herman M., 173, 341, in 
Illustrations B-21 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
43-44, 112, 132, 168, 279-280, 
349 

Colleges, 269, 289. See University 
of Rochester 

Collier, Dr. G. Kirby, 276 

Collins, Dr. George B., 290 

Colonial Radio Co., 13 

Columbia Banking, Saving & Loan 
Association, 311 

Columbia School, 106 

Columbus Civic Center, 49, 148 

Cominski, Jacob R., 366, in Illus- 
trations B-21 

Commercial Controls Co., 211, 314 

Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 175, 188, 190 

Committee on Hospital Needs, 335 

Committee on the Aging, 335 

Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, 123 

Community Chest, 39, 41, 57, eR 
67, 74, 79, 83, 87-88, 126, 136, 
147, 163, 193, 248, 250, 253- 
254, 334, 363-364, in Illustra- 
tions A-2, B-11, 12, 13 

Community Christmas Concerts, 
267 

Community college, 294, 348, 352- 
353, 364 

Community Conference Board, 12, 
18 

Community Drive-In Church, 282 

Community Home for Girls, 163 

Community Music Festival, 44 

Community Players, 36, 110, 264, 
343 

Community War Memorial Build- 
ing. See War Memorial Building 

Conference on the Humanities, 290 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion, 193, 196, 319. See also 
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INDEX 


Labor, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 

Consolidated Machine Tool Co., 
127, 141, 210 

Convalescent Hospital, 39 

Convention and Publicity Bureau, 
14, 95, 148, 341 

Convention Hall, 57 

Conventions, 325, 341 

Cooper, John H., 193-195 

Copenhagen, Henry T., 228-229 

Corinthian Theater, 110 

Corn Hill Methodist Church, 282 

Corris, Robert R., 222, 224, 229, 
231, 263 

Corris, Will R., 110, 165, 255% 
263, in Illustrations C-18 

Cosmopolitan Club, 236, 238, 261 

Council of Church Women, 260 

Council of Rochester Regional Hos- 
pitals, 249 

Council of Social Agencies, 27, 39- 
41, 49, 56-58, 67, 74, 79, 87, 
91, 163, 176-177, 180) 1am 
248, 250-253, 256, 261, 329, 
335-336, 360 

Council on Postwar Problems, 174, 
177, 179, 246, 248, 284 

Country clubs, 38, 97, 148, 257 
261 

County Manager, 81-82 

County park commission, 30 

County Planning Council, 328 

Courthouse, 327 

Coverdale & Colpitts, 223 

Crabtree, Paul, 263 

Crapsey, Arthur H., 178 

Crimes, 102, 161, 227, 354 

Criminal identification bureau, 26 

Cross, Edward S., 38-39 

Crossland, Dr. Weldon F., 169 

Crowley, Harry B., 69, 73, 77, in 
Illustrations A-8 

Culhane, Thomas P., in Illustra- 
tions B-20 

Cumming, Howard T., 315, 323, 
328, 336, 362-363 

Cunningham, Peter, 209 
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Cunningham & Co., 16, 141, 209, 
317 

Curtice Brothers Co., 16, 208, 315 

Curtin, John C., 139 

Curtis, Edward Peck, 145, 153, 
186, 245, 308, 317, 335, in II- 
lustrations C-1 

Curtis, Mrs. Edward Peck, 52 

Cutler, James G., 3, 43 

Cutler Mail Chute Co., 197 

Czechs in Rochester, 240 

D’ Amanda, Francis J., 233, 265 

D’ Amanda, Mrs. Helen, 332 

Dailey, Donald A., 63, 73, 75, 88, 
in Illustrations A-8, B-4 

Dale, John A., 336 

Dam, Dr. Hendrik, 168 

Dancing, 35, 37, 261, 267, 342 

Danforth, Mrs. Henry G., 42, 247 

Danforth House, 247, 335 

Daughters of Penelope, 240 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 97, 274 

Davenport Machine Tool Co., 16 

Davis, Arthur A., 275, 327 

Day-care homes, 140 

De Angelis, Michael J., 204 

de Kiewiet, Dr. Cornelis W., 292- 
294, 351, 359, in Illustrations 
B-21, C-4 

de Sylva, Elizabeth, 295 

Dean, Vera, 172, 293 

Death rate, 5, 157 

Debes, John L., 245 

Debt, 25, 62, 76, 92, 100, 159-160. 
See also Hold-the-line policy 

Dee, Sylvia, 270 

Defender Photo Supply Co., 17, 
177, 213 

Defense bonds. See War bonds 

Defense Council, 126-127, 133. See 
also War Council 

Delco Appliance Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, 17, 190, 196, 209, 
315, 320 

Delco-Light, 56 

Democrat & Chronicle, 8, 28, 50, 
83, 113-114, 191, 353, 355 
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Democratic 
233 

Democrats, 22-24, 31-32, 63, 67- 
70, 73, 75, 78, 80, 82-85, 88-90, 
96, 100-101, 158-159, 181, 220- 
222, 226, 229, 231-234, 324- 
B27, B2O-S30 ni As S395, oT, 
559, 365 

Dennis, E, Willard, 191 

Department of Volunteers, 67 

Depression, 32, 55, 61-66, 73, 94, 
104, 111-112, 119, 122 

Dessauer, John A., 214 

Detective bureau, 101 

Dewey, Thomas E., 90, 182, 220, 
224, 285 

Di Crasto, Mrs. Josephine, 266, 
267 

Dickens, Dr. Arthur G., 293 

Dicker, Samuel B., 90, 125-126, 
139.1 70:0: 181 ew 249. B54. 
241, in Illustrations B-2, 3, 5, 6 

Dietrich, George, 7, 12 

Discrimination, 242. See also State 
Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion 

Displaced Persons, 239 

Distillation Products Division of 
Eastman Kodak Co., 79 

Divorces, 6 

Doane, William H., in Illustrations 
B-3 

Dollinger Corp., 197 

Donnon, Francis, 336 

Dope peddling, 101-102 

Doremus, Warren, 298 

Doud, Mrs. Alfred H., in Illustra- 
tions A-24 

Douglass, Frederick, 241 

Doyle, J. Allan, 148 

Doyle, Michael, 7 

Draft boards, 125, 128, 130-131, 
143 

Drescher, William A. E., in Illus- 
trations A-10 

Drive-in theaters, 204, 264, 282, 
344 

Dryden, Mrs. George B., 274 

Dryden Theater, 265, 274 


Reform Association, 
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Du Bridge, Dr. Lee A., 112, 124, 
142, 291 

du Pont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., 
wears 

Duffy, James P. B., 29, 49, 77-78, 
82, 241, in Illustrations A-2 

Duffy, John M., 47 

Dunkman, William E., 301 

Durand-Eastman Park, 255, 258, 
O29 

Dutch in Rochester, 6, 238, 271 

Dutch War Relief, 136, 147, 166 

Dynacolor Co., 311 

East High School, 105, 204, 232, 
286, 331, 363, in Illustrations 
C-19 

Easter, 349 

Eastern Expressway, 225, 324, 360, 
361 

Eastman, George, 1-3, 9-12, 18, 
20-24, 29, 39, 42, 44-45, 47, 
66-67, 105, 109, 111, 270, 272, 
288, in Illustrations A-1, 15 

Eastman Dental Dispensary, 288 

Eastman House, 271, 273-275, 344, 
346, in Illustrations A-3, 15 

Eastman Kodak Co., 10, 13, 17-18, 
20-21, 24, 43, 59-60, 72, 79-80, 
87; 90,9125. 127132815 etal: 
152/153, 162") 1906" 2008 Tee 
216,226, 92650 B74 ST TMat7- 
319, 340, in Illustrations A-1, 
GIT 

Eastman School of Music, 42, 44, 
109, 165-166, 266-267, 269-270, 
347 

Eastman Theater, 35, 44, 110, 113, 
265 

Eastman Wind Ensemble, 347 

Eastwood, Albert B., in Illustra- 
tions A-2 

Eckberg, A. Ralph, 311, 329, 336, 
362 


Economy, 61-62, 64-66, 78, 86, 89, 
98, 102, 105-106 

Edenhofer, Lawrence G., 222, 229- 
Zo1 

Edgerton, Hiram H., 3, 64 

Edgerton Park, 258 





INDEX 


Educational television, 106, 341, 
356-357 

Ehrich, William, 346 

Eisenhart, M. Herbert, 17, 175, 
185, 245, 292, 346, in Illustra. 
tions A-3, B-13 

Electrical machine industry, 16, 315 

Electricity. See Rochester Gas & 
Electric 

Ellingson, Dr. Mark, 112, 175-176, 
178, 180, 188, 288, 294, 353, in 
Illustrations B-16 

Ellwanger, George, 7 

Ellwanger, Helen C., 97 

Emergency Work Bureau. See Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration 

Emerson, William H., 226, in Il 
lustrations B-3 

Employment, 13, 15, 76-77, 86, 
163, 175, 178, 194 20523068 
210, 216, 318 

Employment service, 56, 59, 87, 
127, 150-151, 179 

Enemy aliens, 133 

Entertainment. See Amusements 

Episcopalians, 281 

Ereth, Fred, 137 

Erie Canal, 3, 99 

Erwin, Ross E., 222, in Illustrations 
B-3, 6 

Espionage, 150 

Ethnic groups, 157, 240-241, 299, 
309, 343 

Europe, visits to, 121, 245, 340, 
358 

European Recovery Program, 188 

Evangelical Church of the Cross, 
240 

Evening Journal & Sunday Ameri- 
can, 50-51, 113 

Evening News, 113 

Evening schools, 105-106, 164 

Factory workers, See Employment 

Faga, Vincent, 266 

Fairchild, Elmer E., in Illustrations 
A-2 

Fairchild, Professor Herman LeRoy, 
108 
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INDEX 


Fairchild, Lillian, 
204, 273, 346 
Fairchild Co., 194 

Fairport Painters, 346 

Falcons, 238 

Family Service of Rochester, 336 

Family Welfare Society, 58 

Famous Artists Country Playhouse, 
263 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, 316 

Faragher, Donald Q., 204 

Farbo, Joseph, 325-326 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., 210 

Farrow, Edward S., 265 

Fasco Corp., 190, 196, 209 

Fashion Park, 19, 206 

Faulkner, Clayton J., 221, 228 

Fay, William, 297, in Illustrations 
A-9 

Fedele, Victor, 243 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 355 

Federal Home Loan Bank, 74 

Federal Housing Authority, 80, 83, 
91. See also Housing Authority 

Federated Council of Churches, 49 

Federation of Churches, 57, 105, 
172, 280-281, 349 

Felter, Dr. David, 347 

Fenn, Dr. Wallace O., 350-351 


Award, 168, 


| Fennell, Dr. Frederick, 347, 356 
| Fernwood Park, 182, 188, 204, in 


Illustrations C-22 


| Festival of American Music, 270 
| Festival of Film Artists, 275 
| Feuerherm, Curt K., in Illustrations 


C-9 

Field, L. Dudley, 174-175, 177, 
187-188, 213, 271 

Filarets, 164 

Finger Lakes Exhibition, 108, 166, 
272-273, in Illustrations A-20, 
C-9 

Finns, 122, 126, 240 

Finucane, Bernard E., 88, 
231, in Illustrations B-21 

Fire fighting, 26, 135, 161, 327, 
340 

Fire insurance, 227, 327 
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First-aid classes, 136 

First Baptist Church, 282 

First Presbyterian Church, 282 

First Ward Improvement Associa- 
tion, 29 

(ssh, GOs os 72 

Fisher, Rabbi Henry, 121, 123 

Fitzpatrick, Col. Edwin J., 153 

Five Nations Archery League, 343 

Flour-milling, 15 

Flower gardens, 258 

Flynn, Edward P., 31 

Foery, Most Rev. Walter A., 104, 
252, 280 

Folger, Paul, 76 

Folmer-Graflex Corp., 17, 127, 141 

Folsom, Marion B., 4, 9, 18, 51, 
60, 74, 79-80, 86-87, 141, 174- 
175, 188, 190, 252, 336, 366, in 
Illustrations A-1 

Food industry, 15, 207 

Football, 258 

Foote, Donald H., 226 

Ford, Bryan E., 230 

Ford, George H., 351 

Foreign born, 6-8, 47, 237 

Foreign trade, 13, 193, 234, 310 

Foreman, Edward R., 46, 96, 113 

Forman, Fred, 241, in Illustrations 
B-15 

Forman, B. Co., 324 

42nd Division, New York State 
Guard, 243 

‘Forward Rochester,” 188 

Foulkes, Louis S., 22, 24, 63, in 
Illustrations A-3 

Foulkes, Thomas L., 123 

Fraternal societies, 76, 97, 
299, 343 

Frawley, Margaret, 114 

French-Canadian Club, 240 

Brevich aR rele Cd G2 08..295. 
315 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
211 ois 

Friends of the Rochester Public 
Library, 346 

Friendship Nursery, 250 


Pit; 
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Fritsch, Joseph G., 230, in Illustra- 
tions B-20 

Front Street development, 
361, 364 

Frost, Elizabeth Hollister, 168 

Fry, Dr. C. Unthers 112-173 

Fry, Mrs. C. Luther, 176, in Illus- 
trations B-4 

Fuchs, Doris G., 343 

Fullagar, Dr. William A., 350 

Fund drives, 254. See also Commu- 
nity Chest, Red Cross 

Furniture companies, 15 

Gabel, M. Wren, 317 

Gambling, 101, 228-229, 343 

Gannett, Frank E., 4, 8, 22, 25, 28, 
5051/1572 60) 69,76) Fouss. 
86, 113-114, 121-122, 129, 145- 
147, 169-170, 172-173, 181-182, 
188e190/- 2200 95,00 245, 1276. 
295, in Illustrations A-7, B-7, 
10, 16 

Gannett, Mrs. Frank E., 260, 276, 
294, in Illustrations A-13, B-10 

Gannett, William, 257 

Gannett Newspapers, 87, 95, 207, 
311, 353-354 

Garbage collection, 162, 195, 328 

Garbage reduction plant, 162 

Garden, Mary, 44 

Garner, Mrs. Reuben, 264 

Gas explosion, in Brighton, 199. 
See also Rochester Gas & Electric 

Gasoline rationing, 149, 165 

Gaudion, Donald A., 300, 317, 
366 

Gayety Theater, 110 

Gehrer, Capt. Leslie, 154 

General Dynamics, 210, 298 

General Electric Co., 211 

General Motors Corp., 17, 56, 90, 
195, 209 

General Precision Equipment Co., 
213 

General Railway Signal Co., 16, 
127, 196, 211, 316 

Genesee Brewing Co., 207 

Genesee Broadcasting Co., 356 

Genesee Country Association, 14 


215, 





INDEX 


Genesee Group, 272, 346 

Genesee Hospital, 39, 335 

Genesee Valley Hunt, 38 

Genesee Valley Park, 166, 255 

Genesee Valley Players, 264 

Genesee Valley Regional Market, 
311, 329 

Genesee Valley Television Co., 355 

““Genesees,”” 132 

Gerber Products Co., 197, 208 

Gerhard, Paul, 253 

Gerling, Curt, 222, 301 

German Bund, 123 

German Club, 34, 97, 123 

Germans in Rochester, 6-7, 34, 97, 
114,121, 123, 133, 1520 
238, 343 

Germany, 122, 152, 246 

Germond, Jack, 337, 355 

Gerrymandering scheme, 159 

Gertner, Charles H., 255 

Getzin, Mrs. Amber Dean, 301 

Gifford, Clarence M., 252 

Gilbert, Dr. Donald W., 168, 175, 
290 

Gilbert, Elizabeth H., 144 

Gilles, Marjorie, 260 

Gilman, William H., 301 

Ginna, Robert E., 192, 199, 223, 
320 

Girl Scouts, 58, 341 

Gitelman, Jacob, 98, 332 

Glaser, Dr. Gerald L., 276 

Gleason, E. Blakeney, 211 

Gleason, James E., 7, 11, 31, 39, 
57, 185, 288, in Illustrations A- 
2) Si BANG MA TG 

Gleason Works, 16, 72, 190, 196, 
211 

Goldberg, Milton, 320 

Goldman, Emma, 78 

Goldman, Harry D., 241, in Ilus- 
trations B-20 

Goldman, Manuel D., 337 

Goldstein, Joseph, 121, 123, 241, 
in Illustrations B-13, 15 

Goldstein, Goldman & Goldman, 
Nt 





INDEX 


Goler, Dr. George H., 3, 34, 64, 
101 

Golf, 37-38, 95, 257 

Good Government movement, 21 

Good Neighbor Days, 202, 312 

Goodelle, Fred B., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Goodwin, Harry C., 23-24, 31 

Goossens, Eugene, 3, 44, 109 

Gordon, Stanley, 315 


| Gordon, William R., 301 
| Gordon & Kaelber, 107 
| Graflex Co., 213, 317 


Graham, Dr. John W., Jr., 350 

Grand Army of the Republic, 96 

Grand jury, 69 

Grand Opera Guild, 267 

Greece, 246 

Greek Orthodox Church, 240 

Greek War Relief, 125, 136, 147 

Greeks in Rochester, 166, 239-240 

Greyhound Lines, 322 

Griffenhagen Associates, 227 

Grossman, Milton L., 298 

Gruen, Victor, 312 

Guthe, Dr. Alfred K., 366 

Guzzetta, Joseph L., 31-32 

Habein, Margaret, 293 

Hacker, Harold S., 277-278, 283, 
346, 357, in Illustrations C-11 

Halbleib, Edward A., 3, 11, 16-17, 
49, 56, 59, 209, in Illustrations 
B-6 

Hale, Ezra A., in Illustrations B-21 

Hale, William B., in Illustrations 
A-3 

Hallauer, Carl S., 9, 29, 49, 66, 
69, 77, 96, 185, 212, 220, 257, 
317, 326, in Illustrations B-1, 6 

Hallowell, Ernest, 237 

Hallowell, Mrs. Ernest, 237, 260- 
261 

Hallowe’en, 340 

Haloid Co., 17, 196-197, 205, 213- 
214, 293, 311, 316, 319 

Halpern, Philip, in Illustrations B- 
20 

Hamblin, F. Dow, 326-328, 358, 
in Illustrations B-7 
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Hamilton, R. A., 32 

Hammer, G. Stephen, 321, 355 

Handicapped children, 106 

Hanna, Dr. Edward J., 49, 280 

Hanover Houses, 191, 204, 231, 
337, in Illustrations C-23 

Hanson, Dr. Howard H., 9, 44, 
109-110, 165-166, 246, 266, 
269-270, 276, 292, 347-348, 
356, in Illustrations B-22 

Hard, James A., 244 

Hargrave, Thomas J., 185, 188, 
215, 217, 274, 276, in Illustra- 
tions A-15, B-13, 21, C-1 

Harley School, 107 

Harman 4S, Patk 57,771 

Harris, Beach, Folger, Remington 
& Bacon, 9 

Harris, Beach, Keating, Wilcox & 
Dale, 217 

Harriman, W. Averell, 73 

Harrison, Guy Fraser, 109, 165, 
266, in Illustrations C-25 

Harrison, Les, 164, 255, 258 

Hart, Rt. Rev. William M., in II- 
lustrations A-21, B-4 

Haste, James H., in Illustrations 
A-1 

Hathaway Co., 208 

Hauck, Lawrence, in Illustrations 
B-6 

Havens, James, in Illustrations A-1 

Hawk-Eye Works, Eastman Kodak 
ConeaLo 

Hawks, Thomas H., 192, 313-314 

Hazlett, Dr. McCrea, 351, 359 

Health bureau, 94, 97, 101, 163, 
219, 253, 328 

Health programs 
women, 140 

Hearst, William R., 50 

Heberden, Nancy M., 128 

Hedden, Walter P., 234 

Hedrick, Hilton O., 253 

Heis, Fred, in Illustrations B-6 

Hemlock Lake, 101, 162 

Henry, Clarence J., in Illustrations 
B-14, 20 


for employed 
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Henry, Frederic T., in Ilustrations 
B-20 

Herald, 50 

Herdle, Gertrude, 44-45, 108. See 
also Mrs. Gertrude Herdle 
Moore 

Herdle, Isabel, 108, 272 

Hetenyi, Rev. George, 230 

Heumann, Sol, 19, 69, 90 

Hickey, Jeremiah G., 7 

Hickey-Freeman Co., 19, 206, 317- 
318 

Hickman, Dr. Kenneth C. D., 79 

Hickman, Lawrence G., 51 

Hickok, Ray, 207 

Hickok Manufacturing Co., 207 

Higgins, Clarence, 25 

Highland Hospital, 335 

Highland Park, 95, 140, 165-166, 
244, 255, 267 

Hill, Rev. Dr. George W., 357 

Hill, Dr. John, 360 

Hillel School, 288 

Hillman, Sidney, 19, 51, 111, 158, 
197 

Hobart College, 289 

Hochstein Music School, 264, 270, 
272 

Hockey, 342, See also Rochester 
Americans 

Hoeing, Frederick W., 128 

Hoesterey, Julius, 82, 88, in Illus- 
trations B-12 

Hoffman, Robert G., 82, 86 

Hoffmeister, Professor J. Edward, 
275, 290, in Illustrations C-4 

Holahan, Elizabeth, 274 

Hold-the-line policy, 156, 159-160, 
167, 219, 223, 225-226, 256 

Hollander, Jacob, 123 

Holly water mains, 101 

Holtz, Max L., 19 

Home Care Association, 363 

Home owners, 203, 344 

Home Owners’ Loan Corp., 83, 91 

Homelands’ Exhibit and Commu- 
nity Music Festival, 6 

Homes Registration Bureau, 127, 
151 


Hondorf, Lieut. James W., 173 

Hooker, Elon Huntington, in Illus- 
trations A-3 

Hoover, Herbert C., 31, 41, 60-61, 
67 

Horgan, Paul, 113 

Hornof, Axel, 245 

Horse shows, 258 

Horton, John, in Illustrations C-12 

Horton, Robert E., 162 

Hosmer, Howard C., 295, 302 

Hospital care, 101, 249, 335-336 

Hospitals, 38-39, 88, 101, 112, 
126, 248-249, 291, 335 

Hot Rod Club, 341 

Hotchkiss, James L., 22-24 

Hotels, 14, 262 

Housing, discrimination in, 242 

Housing authority, 91-92, 180, 
221, 337-338 

Housing problem, 5, 30, 91, 139, 
151, 176, 179-181, 221, 24m 
247-248, 310, 336 

Howard, Clinton N., 33-34 

Howard, Mrs. George, 261, in Il 
lustrations A-13 

Howden, Norman M., 295 

Howe, Gordon A., 222, 226, 234, 
308, 327, 330, 337, 352-3530mmm 
Illustrations B-4 

Howe, William A., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Hoyt, C. Grandison, in Illustrations 
B-21 

Hudnut, Rev. William H., 300 

Hughes, Arthur M. R., 345 

Hughes, Rev. Richard N., 349 

Human Relations Commission, 364 

Hungarians in Rochester, 240, 309 

Hungerford, Edward, 96 

Hunsberger, Dr. Warren S., 293 

Hutchison, Charles F., in Illustra- 
tions A-3, B-21 

Ice skating, 256, 258, 343 

Idle-dollar campaign, 61, 64 

Ilex Optical Co., 196 

Immigrants, 6-8, 47, 237. See also 
Refugees 

Income tax, 14, 247 
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Independent Shoe Workers’ Associ- 
ation, 73 

Industrial Exposition, 36 

Industrial laboratories, 362 

Industrial Management 
14, 57, 137, 189, 318 

Industrial output, 13, 15-17, 143, 
316, 362 

Industrial Recovery Act. See Na- 
tional Recovery Act 

Industrial Workshop, 58, 251 

Infant Summer Hospital, 39 


Council, 


| Ingle, Arthur H., 179, 223, in Il- 


lustrations B-6 
Inner Loop, 225, 234, 324, 361 
Inter-faith chapel, 348 
Inter-faith cooperation, 105, 176, 
349 


| Inter-Museum Council, 271, 346 


International affairs, 55, 77, 120, 
Wee) 173; 236, 243; 246, 
300, 357 

International Conference on High 
Energy Physics, 350 

International Day, 343 


| International League, 36, 95, 257 





Inter-urbans, 99 
Irish in Rochester, 6-7, 238, 343 
Iron Workers Local, 320 


| Irondequoit Bay, 87 
| Irondequoit Country Club, 257 


| Isolationism, 158, 172 
| Isolationist policy, 129, 171 


Italian Civic League, 238, in Illus- 
trations A-6 


Italian Day, in Illustrations A-6 


Italians in Rochester, 6-7, 47, 106, 
114, 120, 133, 140, 145, 157, 
232, 237-238, 343 

Iturbi, Jose, 110, 165-166, in Illus- 
trations C-17 


| Ives, Irving, 182 


Jackson, Matthew A., 295 

Jacobstein, Meyer, 22, 24, 34, 51, 
57, 60, 72, 74, 113, in Illustra- 
tions A-9 

Japan, 121, 130, 246 

Japanese in Rochester, 134 

Jennings, Clarence E., 222 
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Jennings, J. Arthur, 96 

Jensen, Henry H., 229 

Jewish Home for the Aged, 204, 
252 

Jewish Ledger, 296 

Jewish Social Service Bureau, 251 

J.Y.M.A., 40, 49, 58, 252 

J.Y.M.&W.A., 252 

Jews, 40, 49, 58, 121, 157, 204, 
240-241, 252, 279, 281, 296 

John Marshall High School, 80, 
105 

Johnson, Dr. Arthur M., 163 

Johnson, Byron A., 174-175, 313 

Johnson, Hugh S., 72 

Johnson, Mrs. Mae M., 260 

Johnson, Dr. Rex, 248 

Johnson, Walter S., 314 

Jones, Mrs. Helen, 46, 52, 92, 97, 
107, 176, 179-180, 250 

Jones, Lewis B., in Illustrations A-1 

Jones, Vincent S., 295, 354 

Journal & American. See Evening 
Journal 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 137, 
140, 188-189, 191-192, 223 

Junior League, 97, 261, 341 

Juvenile delinquency, 26, 102, 161, 
163, 253, 329, 342 

Kaelber, William G., 176, 203, 225 

Kaelber & Waasdorp, 203 

Kaiser, Dr. Albert D., 9-10, 163, 
249-251, 276, 292, in Illustra- 
tions B-8 

Kaiser, Lloyd, 356 

Karp, Rabbi Abraham J., 349, in 
Illustrations C-6 

Kavanaugh, Andrew J., 34 

Kearney, Bishop James E., 105, 
169, 261, 265, 279-280, 289, 
349, in Illustrations B-17 

Keating, Kenneth B., 9, 182, 233, 
325, 351, in Illustrations B-9 

Keller, Heumann, Thompson Co., 
AS 

Kelly, Frank X., 81 

Kelly, George B., 82, 84, 91-92, 
195-196, 232 

Kennedy, John F., 330 
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Kennedy, Mrs. Daniel G., in Illus- 
trations A-24 

Kessler, David E., 190, 222 

Keyes, George J., 72, in Illustra- 
tions A-8 

Keynes, John Maynard, 78 

Kidder, Agnes R., 252 

Kilbourn Hall, 44, 109 

Killip, T. Herbert, 228, 230 

Kimball, George H., 266 

Kimball, Henry J., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Kindergarten, 106, 140, 164, 284, 
286 

Kingsport, Tenn., 215 

Kiwanis Club, 357 

Ku Klux Klan, 49 

Knabb, Jack, 298 

Kneubuhl, Emily, 22 

Knopf, Jonas, 180 

Knox, Dr. William J., 338 

Koch, Frank J., 58 

Kodacolor film, 18 

Kodak. See Eastman Kodak Co. 

Kodak City, 1, 68 

Kodak Managers Club, 299 

Kodak Park, 17, 216 

Koller, Dr. Kathrine, 290 

Konraty, Nicholas, 109 

Koos, Dr. Earl L., 163, 180-181 

Kordite Co., 205, 208, 214 

Korean crisis, 196, 198, 214, 236, 
243 

Koussevitzky, Serge, 165 

Kramb, Charles H., 131 

Kramb, James H., 131 

Kramb, John D., 131 

Kreckman, Norman A., in Illustra- 
tions B-3 

Kriegsfeld, Irving S., 250 

Krievina, Beatrice, 267 

Kryptar Co., 213 

Kuolt, Oscar W., 9, 33, 40-41, 67, 
TO Bhi LOS, Le Ocuas 1-252 
Illustrations B-19 

Kutvirt, Dr. Otakar, 240 

La Stampa Unita, 120 

Labor, 56-57, 85, 100, 134, 194- 
195. See also Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers, American 
Federation of Labor 

Labor Chest, 248, 250 

Labor Day, 340 

Labor Herald, 114, 296 

Labor leaders, in Illustrations B-12 

Labor Market Letter, 206 

Labor party, 84 

Labor relations, 19, 73, 150, 196- 
197, 318. See also Strikes, Un- 
ions 

Laboratories, research, 216 

Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 49 

Lake Ontario Water Co., 100 

Lamberton, A. B., 7 

Lambiase, Charles, 160, in Illustra- 
tions B-20 

Landon, Alfred M., 84 

Laney, Calvin C., 27 

Lang, William A., 134, 201, 321 

Langie, Louis A., 189, in Illustra- 
tions B-13 

Lanni, Clement G., 113, 120 

Lansdale, Bruce, 246 

Lansdale, Herbert P., Jr., 240, 246, 
252 

Latvians in Rochester, 239 

Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Co. 2070217 

League of Nations, 120 

League of Women Voters, 92, 97, 
135, 249, 260-261, 341, 365 

Leary, Col. Montgomery E., 71 

Lecturers, 119, 299. See also City 
Club 

Leech, Joseph, 96 

Legal Aid Society, 252 

Legg, William A., 326 

Lehigh Valley R. R., 321 

Lehman, Herbert, 67, 69-70, 78, 
84, 90, 96, 182 

Leinsdorf, Erich, 266, 366 

Leiserson, William M., 51 

Levey, Stanley, 302 

Lewis, Elmer, 338 

Lewis, Wilbur G., 295 

Liberal Party, 220, 233 

Libraries, 269. See also Rochester 
Public Library 
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Liebschutz, Philip M., 241 

Lilac Festival, 95, 255 

Lilac Queen, 255 

Lilac Sunday, in Illustrations C-27 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank, 9, 12, 27 

Lincoln Club, 63 

Link, Robert H., 134 

Linowitz, Sol M., 214, 217, 297, 
300, 310, 356, 358, in Illustra- 
tions B-21, 22 

Lippman, Walter, 114 

Liquor. See Prohibition 

Literary award, 346 

Lithuanians in Rochester, 6, 47, 
Zoy, 271 

Little League, 257, 343 

Little World Series, 95 

Livingston Park Seminary, 
274 

Lochte, Arthur, 90, 93 

Lollypop Farm, 342 

Lomb, Carl F., 17, 47 

Lomb, Henry, 7 

Lomenzo, John P., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Lomenzo, Salzman, La Bue & Witt, 
3 

Longview, Texas, 215 

Loomis, Milton, 174, 190 

Love, William, 23 

Lovejoy, Frank W., 10, 18, in Il- 
lustrations A-1, 3 

Lowe, John Adams, 107, 167, 277, 
in Illustrations A-18 

Lowenthal, Arthur M., 76-77, 79, 
91-92, in Illustrations B-15 

Lutheran Inner Mission, 335 

Lyceum Theater, 110, 263 

Lyke, Ervin F., 355 

McCann, Lieut. Daniel, 131 

McCann, Dr. William S., 158, 276 

McCanne, Lee, 189, 190 

McCanne, W. Roy, 16 

McCarthy, Russell C., 150-151, 
189, 318 

McCue, Olive, 267-268 

McCurdy, Gilbert J. C, 9, 175, 
308, 312, in Illustrations B-11, 
21 


106, 
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McCurdy & Co., 87, 202, 324 

McCurn, Francis D., in Illustra- 
tions B-20 

McElwain, Harold B., 226-227 

MacFarlane, Harris, Dankoff, Mar- 
tin & Smith, 217 

MacFarlin, Harold S. W., 71, 80, 
82, 88-90, 93, 101-102, 139 149, 
223 

McGhee, James E., 317, in ILlustra- 
tions C-1 

McGill, James D., 43 

McHose, Dr. Allen J., 347 

McHose, Mrs. Irving, 261 

McKelvey, Blake, in Illustrations 
A-13, B-22 

McKelvey, Mrs. Jean, 150, 196, 
198 

Macken, Daniel E., 352 

MacLean, Dr. Basil C., 112, 293 

McLean, Mrs. Eric, 341 

McLean, James D., 314, 359 

MacLennan, Dr. David A., 301 

McMaster, Donald B., 317, in II- 
lustrations C-1 

MacMillan, Lowell H., 355 

Macomber, Allen, 204 

Macomber, William B., Jr., 366 

McPherson, Mrs. Aimee Semple, 
48 

McQuilkin, William W., 317 

MacSweeney, Leo A., 23, 27, 64, 
70, 88 

Maher, Veronica, 135, 191, 253, in 
Illustrations B-8 

Maids of Athens, 240 

Maloney, Margaret H., 144 

Management Clinics, 290 

Manhattan Project, 291 

Manhattan Restaurant, 203 

Mann, Bruce R., 295, 313 

Manning, George T., 222 

Manson, Dr. Ray H., 209 

Maplewood Park, 255 

March of Dimes, 254 

Market, Public, 311, 329 

Marks, Roy, 315 

Marriages, 128, 156 
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Marshak, Dr. Robert E., 290-291, 
350, 356, in Illustrations C-14 
Marshall, Charles W., 248, in II- 
lustrations A-19 

Marshall Plan, discussed, 188 

Masons, 76, 110 

May, Arthur J., 43, 88, 111, 122, 
125, 129, 245, 279, 301, in IL 
lustrations C-4 

Mayne, Calvin, 294, 307, 344, 354 

Mayor’s office, retained, 89 

Meals on Wheels, 335, 363 

Meath, Eddie, 298 

Mechanics Institute, 45, 47, 107, 
112, 140, 288. See also Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology 

Medical insurance, 163, 249, 334, 
336 

Medical Society, County of Mon- 
roe, °179°'276, 319, 335 

Mees, Dr. C. E. Kenneth, 18, 51, 
152, 215-216, 274, in Illustra- 
tions A-1 

Memorial Art Gallery, 42, 44-46, 
104, 108, 166, 239, 271, 273, 
335, 346, 364, in Illustrations 
A-19, 20 

Menihan, John, 166 

Men’s Service: Center, 251,335 

Mental hygiene, 40, 179, 249, 328 

Mental Hygiene Society, 179 

Merchants Despatch Co., 66 

Mercury Ballet, 267-268 

Mergers, industrial, 208, 210-211, 
213, 216, 314-316 

Merrill, Arch, 168, 301, in Illustra- 
tions C-7 

Messner, Elmer R., 167, 295 

Methodists, 48, 281 

Metropolitan Extension Committee, 
335 

Metropolitan growth, 94, 176, 193, 
202, 216, 219, 318, 367 

Metropolitan Opera Company, 266 

Metropolitan planning, 176, 318, 
a5 


Meyer, Garson, 248, 335 
Michaels, Stern & Co., 19, 206 
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Midtown Plaza, 312-313, 324, 361, 
in Illustrations C-31 

Miles, Dr. Harold C., 328 

Milk price case, 83 

Miller, Honora A., 227 

Miller, Mitchell W., in Illustra- 
tions B-21 

Miller, Paul, 189-190, 222-224, 
295-296, 308, 325, 332, 354, am 
Illustrations B-22 

Miller, Richard P., 253-254, 334, 
in Illustrations B-11 

Milliman, Elmer B., 182, 188, 351 

Mills, Gregory, in Illustrations 
B-3 

Miner, Edward G., 3, 109, 199, in 
Illustrations A-2, 3 

Minton, Leo T., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Mitchell, Mrs. Constance, 337 

Mitropoulos, Dimitri, 166 

Moehlman, Conrad, 51 

Moll, Martin Q., 190 

Monroe County, 5, 30, 82, 15m 
156, 226, 330 

Monroe County Cancer Society, 334 

Monroe County Harvest Queen, 
aie 

Monroe County Regional Planning © 
Board, 30 

Monroe County Water Authority, 
22674350 

Monroe County’s war casualties, 
154 

Monroe Junior High School, 48 

Montgomery, Mrs. Helen Barrett, 
5 


Montgomery Neighborhood Center, 
250, 340, 365 

Mooney, Bishop Edward J., 104, 
280 

Moore, Frank C., 221, in Illustra- 
tions B-18 

Moore, Mrs. Gertrude Herdle, 271- 
272, 339, 346, in Illustrations 
A-19 

Moore, Professor Walden, 122- 
12334158 

Morin, Bernard, 344-345 
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Mormons, 279, 348 

Morrison, John W., 200 

Morrison, Raymond A., 230 

Moss, Albert J., 295 

Motels, 202, 312 

Motion pictures, 35-36, 44, 97, 
110, 165, 264, 344 

Muehleisen, August, in Illustra- 
tions B-3 

Muhlhauser, Frederick P., 245, 
299-300 

Mulcahy, Gen. Francis, 154 

Muller, Emil, 202 

Municipal Hospital, 39 

Municipal lodging house, 64 

Murders, 161, 250 

Murlin, John R., in Illustrations 
B-22 

Murphy, Very Rev. John F., 289, 
294 

Museum. See Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences 

Museum Service, 167 

Music, 37, 42, 44, 104, 109, 165- 
166, 265-266, 269, 346-347, 356 

Musicians Association, 267, 347 

Myler, Joseph J., 187, 192, 265, 
289, 294 

Nairn, Norman, 266 

Nasset, Edmund S., 301 

National Alliance, 157 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
180, 236, 242, 338 

National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ors. 22/ 

National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, 86 
National Council of Churches, 281 

National Credit Corporation, 61 

National Labor Relations Board, 
196 

National Recovery Act, 71-73, 78, 
80 

NRA Parade, in Illustrations A-7 

National Resources Planning 
Board, 141 

National Youth Administration, 
82-83, 91, 95 
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Nationality groups. See Ethnic 
groups 

Naturalization, 6, 8 

Natives, 7, 8 

Nazareth College, 43, 112, 168, 
289, 352 

Nebbia, Leo, 83 

Negro Exposition of Progress, 242 

Negroes in Rochester, 8, 40, 140, 
148, 163-164, 237, 241-242, 
309,337, 355 

Neighborhoods, 87, 163, 250, 256, 
340, 363 

Neisner Bros., 192, 312, 316 

New Citizens Banquet, in Illustra- 
tions C-20 

New Deal, 72, 74, 77-80, 83, 85- 
86, 89, 92, 104, 113, 119 

New Era Collegiate Program, 79 

New Industries Committee, 12, 192 

New Yeat’s celebrations, 145, 158, 
261, 3257359 

New York Central R. R., 322 

New York State Railways, 28, 99 

New York Times, 50, 296 

Newcomers’ Club, 237 

Newhall, Beaumont, 274, 301 

Newhall, Mrs. Nancy, 301, 346 

Newport House, 159 

Newspaper index, 91 

Newspapers, 51, 113, 353. See also 
Press 

Newton, Roy N., 34 

Nicely, Rev. Dr. Harold E., 105, 
123-124, 250, 281-282 

Nier, Edward F., 226-227 

Nier, George J., 25, 27, 63 

Niger, Frank, in Illustrations B-3 

19th General Hospital, 132 

19th Marine Reserve, 243 

Nisei in Rochester, 134 

Nixon, Dr. Justin Wroe, 51, 111, 
121, 142, 179, 280-281, 301, 
in Illustrations A-4, 21 

Nixon, Richard M., 330 

Nixon, T. Carl, 9, 24, 69, 77, 108, 
124, 176, 185, 199, 257, in II- 
lustrations B-21 
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Nixon, Hargrave, Devon & Day, 
pg J 

Nobel Prize, 112 

Nolan, William T., 146 

Normal school, 105 

Norry, Irving S., 241 

North East Electric, 16 

Northside Hospital, 249, 335 

Norton, Henry, in Illustrations B-6 

Norton Village, 188 

Norwegians in Rochester, 238 

Nothnagle, John T., 203 

Novelli, Syl, 270 

Noyes, Henry T., 29 

Noyes, Professor W. Albert, 142, 
246, 293, 350-351, 356, in IL- 
lustrations C-8 

Nuclear research, 124, 291, 350 

Nurseries, 15 

Nurses, 132, 135-136, 144 

Nursing schools, 132, 144 

Oak Hill Country Club, 257 

O’Brien, Dr. Brian, 112, 141 

O’Brien, James C., in Illustrations 
B-20 

O’Brien, Joseph J., 92, 157-158, 
182, in Illustrations B-1 

O’Brien, Robert E., 326, in Illus- 
trations C-29 

Odenbach Shipbuilding Co., 127, 
141 

Ogden, George D., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Ogsbury, Charles R., 211, 315 

O’Hern, Bishop John F., 47, 49, 
104, 106 

Old-age assistance, 88, 162. See 
also Aged persons 

Olsen, William O., 332 

Olson, Raymond E., 212 

O’Mara, Daniel J., 229, in Illustra- 
tions B-20 

O’Neil, Martin B., 23, 34 

Ontario Beach Park, 255 

Opera, 166, 266-268 

Opera Under the Stars, 267-268 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 291, 300, 
in Illustrations C-14 

Optical industry, 17, 196, 211 
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Ordnance depot, 121 

Osburn House, 62 

Outer Loop, 324, 361 

Overseas War Brides Club, 237 

Oviatt, Percival DeW., 69, 72, 96 

Oviatt, Gilman, O’Brien & Forman, 
Als 

Owen, Charles S., 63-65, 69 


Pacifist ideal, 124 

Packard, Lawrence, 51 

Palace Theater, 36, 110 

Paper Box Workers, 194 

Paper salvage, 126 

Paprocki, Joseph W., 238 

Parades, 72-73, 96, 134 

Parallel streets, 62, 71, 74, 80 

Parent-Teachers Association, 261, 
2301465 

Park band, 110, 162 

Parker, Dr. Arthur C., 46, 95, 107- 
108, 167, 275-276, in Illustra- 
tions A-22 

Parking, automobile, 160, 234, 324 

Parks, 94-95, 255-256, 329 

Parks and playgrounds, 26-27, 30, 
37, 65, 95, 106, 161-162, 256 

Parks and Recreation Study Com- 
mittee, 329 

Parochial schools, 9, 47, 106, 287- 
238.0505 

Parrish, Fred I., 221-222, 325-326 

Passer, Harold C., 301 

Patent Law Association, 217 

Paterson, Joseph D., 175 

‘Pathways of Progress,” 96 

Paviour, Ernest A., 69, in Illustra- 
tions A-3, B-21 

Pay-as-you-go policy, 176. See also 
Hold-the-line policy 

Pearl Harbor, 130-131 

Pearson, Ronald, 273 

Penitentiary, 82, 89, 102 

People’s Rescue Mission, 251. See 
also Men’s Service Center 

Percy, Bruce, in Illustrations B-6 

Perkins, Dr. Dexter, 8, 51, 70, 77, | 
106, 113, 120, 122, 125, 129, | 
150, 168-169, 172, 174, 188, 
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237, 244-245, 290, 292-293, 
299, 301, 346, 366, in Illustra- 
tions B-14 

Perkins, Mrs. Dexter, 237, 261, 
301, 346 

Perkins, Frances, 59, 73, 111 

Peters, Carl, 166 

Pfaudler Co., 90, 195, 209, 212 

Pfaudler Permutit, 209, 212, 317 

Philharmonic Orchestra. See Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra 

Phillips, Samuel, 252 

Photostat Corp., 317 

Physics department, University of 
Rochester, 124, 290, 350 

Pickford, Mary, 274-275, in Illus- 
trations A-15 

Pignataro-Maggiore Society, 238 

Pike, John D., 66 

Pioneer Library System, 277, 346 

Pitkin, William F., 161, 226, 256 

Planned Parenthood, 236, 261 

Planning commission, 176 

Platt, Clarence, 25 

Platt, Dr. Joseph B., 291, in Illus- 
trations B-14 

Playgrounds, 26-27, 30, 37, 65, 
95, 106, 161-162, 256, 336, 
362-363 

Plutzik, Hyam, 301 

Pogue, Rev. Isaiah, Jr., 180, 242 

Poland, 120-123, 125 

Poles, E. Edson, 114 

Poles in Rochester, 6-8, 47, 106, 
Se 6657, 172,. 221, 237, 309, 
343 

Police, 26, 34, 98, 101-102, 126, 
Pao,)101, 227, 229-230, 327 

Police and Fire Academy, 230, 327 

Police Athletic League, 229 

Police women, 37 

Polio vaccine, 329 

Polish National Alliance, 238 

Polish War Relief, 136, 147 

Polish Women’s Club, 238 

Political Action Committee, 233 

Politics, 64, 67-68, 75, 82, 102, 

158, 181-182, 220, 308, 325, 
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327, 329-330, 365. See also 
Democrats, Republicans 

Polonia Civic Center, 237 

Poole, C. Arthur, 64-65, 69-70 

Population, 3-5, 8, 94, 156-157, 
219, 305-307, 310, 345, 361-363 

Port Authority, 325 

Port of Rochester, 28, 66, 71, 192, 
234, 325, 361 

Portuguese - American Association, 
240 

Posner, William N., 233, 308, 325- 
327, 330, in Illustrations C-29 

Post-Express, 50 

Post-war planning, 171, 175-176, 
187 

Postwar Problems 
Lis, Loe 

Poteat, Dr. Edwin McNeill, 168- 
169, 280 

Potofsky, Jacob, 197 

Powers, Fred H., 295, in Illustra- 
tions A-19 

Powers, Mrs. Isabel M., 222 

Powers, J. Craig, in Illustrations 
A-2 

Powers Block, 15 

Presbyterians, 40, 48, 281 

Press, 169, 178, 284. See also Gan- 
nett Newspapers 

Price, Charles H., 337 

Price, Dr. Orlo J., 105 

Price-fixing, 138 

Primo, Rev. Quintin E., Jr., 242, 
338 

Prince Street Campus, 43 

Printing and publishing, 15, 72, 
207 

Prisoners-of-war camp, 151, 181 

Private schools, 106, 288 

Prohibition, 33-34, 37, 50, 77, 101 

Projansky, Henri, 240 

Protestant churches, 49, 279, 349 

Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of 
Church and State, 280 

Provenzano, Samuel, 166 

Psychology department, University 
of Rochester, 351 


Council, 174- 
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Public health, 94, 97, 101, 163, 
219) 235n528 

Public housing, 91-92, 180, 221, 
337-338 

Public Library. See Rochester Pub- 
lic Library 

Public safety department, 27 

Public schools, 47-48, 66, 70, 80, 
105, 163-164, 238, 242, 285. 
See also Schools 

Public Service Commission, 99-100, 
199-201 

Public Welfare Law, 88 

Public Works Administration, 71, 
80, 82, 105, 107 

Puerto Rican Council, 243 

Puerto Ricans in Rochester, 237, 
241-242, 309 

Pulaski Day, 237 

Pulsifer, William, 354 

Pundit Club, 357 

Puritan Soap Co., 205, 208 

Queen Wilhelmina, 126 

Racketeers, 101 

Radakovich, Ruth, 273 

Radakovich, Szetozar, 273 

Radio, 16, 50-51, 109-111, 142, 
169, 262, 270, 281, 284, 296, 
29935399 90-356 

Radio City, 355 

Railroads, 14, 99, 321 

Raitt, Charles B., 27, 40 

Ramona Park, 188 

Ramp garages, 324. See also Park- 
ing 

Rand, Harold S., 91-92, 189, 329 

Randolph, John F., 301 

Randall, Rt. Rev. John S., 181, 280 

Ranlet, Mrs. Robert, 109 

Rapp, Lester B., 89-90, 121 

Rasmussen, Albert T., 281 

Ratigan, Monsignor Arthur, 280 

Rationing, 138, 148 

‘Rattlesnake Pete,”’ 36 

Ray, Del, 299 

Real Estate Board, 203 

Rebasz, Mrs. Eurith T., 106 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 66 
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Record, E. Donald, 295, 316 

Recreation, 58, 78, 86, 94, 140, 
164, 177, 257, 363. See aime 
Amusements 

Recreation Advisory Committee, 
25/,, 996 

Recruits, 130,144 

Rectigraph, 17 

Red Cross, 55, 121-122, 126, 133, 
135, 144, 147, 179, 243, 25am 
254, 334, 365, in Illustrations 
B-8 

Red Wings, 36, 164, 257, 342- 
343 

Reddig, Mrs. James, 341 

Refugee Service, 121, 123 

Refugees, 121, 123, 157, 238g 
309 

Rehabilitation Center, 251 

Rehabilitation Commission, 336 

Reiff, Robert, 167 

Reinheimer, Bishop Bartel H., 282 

Relief, 57, 60-61, 64, 70-73, 80, 
86, 89, 122, 160, 163 

Religious education, 47, 49 

Remington, Francis K., 138 

Remington, Harvey F., 31, in Illus- 
trations A-18 

Remington, John W., 313-314, in 
Illustrations B-13 

Remington, Thomas H., 31 

Remington, Gifford, Willey & Wil- 
liams, 217 

Rennes, France, 344-345, 354, 358 

Republicans, 8-9, 21-25, 31-32, 63, 
69, 75-78, 82, 84-85, 88-90, 92- 
93, 100, 102, 158-159, 169, 171, 
181-182, 220-222, 224,053 
231, 233, 261, 325-326, 330, 
333, 337, 365, in Illustrations B- 
ie. 

Research laboratories, 152, 316 

Retail Merchants Council, 
2027015 

Retail trade, 76 

Reynolds Library, 45-46, 107, 277 

Rhees, Dr. Rush, 42-43, 111, in II- 
lustrations A-3, 10 
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Richards, Rev. Thomas B., 251, 
ey 

Ries, Edward J., 212 

Ringle, William M., 295 

Rippey, Harlan W., 75, 84 

Ritchie, Dr. William A., 167, 275 

Ritter Co., 16, 59, 141, 212, 316 

River Campus, 46, 111 

Roberts, Carroll M., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Roberts Wesleyan College, 289 

Robinson, Archibald H., 215 

Robinson, Charles Mulford, 3 

Rochester: as a metropolis, 216, 
305-306, 367; characteristics of, 
B91 085.114.4178, 262, 301- 
302, 344, 354; characterized by, 
156, 171, 205, 251; population 
of, 3-4, 8, 13, 94, 156-157, 219, 
286, 305, 307, 310, 345, 361, 
363; rank of among cities, 5, 310 


Rochester Academy of Medicine, 


276 

Rochester Academy of Sciences, 
108 

Rochester Americans Hockey Club, 
258, 342-343 

Rochester & Eastern Ry., 99 

Rochester & Syracuse R. R., 99 

Rochester Area Educational Televi- 
sion Association, 355-357 

Rochester Art Club, 273, 346 

Rochester Association for 
Blind, 40 

Rochester Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations, 236, 244-245, 300, 
aT 

Rochester Athletic Association, 97 

Rochester Bar Association, 217 

Rochester Blue Book, 9 

Rochester Bowling Association, 258 

Rochester Business Institute, 132, 
288 

Rochester Button Co., 207 

Rochester Children’s Aid Society, 
41 

Rochester Clothiers Exchange, 18- 
a7, 19/7 

Rochester Club, 172 


the 
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Rochester Commerce, 11, 13, 58, 
86, 90, 177, 189-190, 193, 205 

Rochester Community Baseball, 
257, 342 

Rochester 
347 

Rochester Development Corpora- 
tion, 12 

Rochester Electrotype & Engraving 
Co., 207 

Rochester Emergency 
Forces, 144 

Rochester Engineering Society, 177 

Rochester Exposition, 96 

Rochester Federation of Classroom 
Teachers, 285, 331 

“Rochester Futurama,’ 191 

Rochester Gas & Electric, 12, 20, 
43, 100, 198-200, 202, 223, 320- 
321 

Rochester General Hospital, 39-40 

Rochester Germicide Co., 208 

Rochester Grand Opera Company, 
266 

Rochester Group for Liberal Ac- 
tion, 158 

Rochester Hearing Society, 251 

Rochester Historical Society, 96, 
113, 271, 273, 346, in Ilustra- 
tions A-14 

Rochester History, 167 

Rochester Hospital Council, 88, 
249 

Rochester Hospital Service, 101 

Rochester Institute of Technology, 
288-289, 319, 352-353, in Illus- 
trations B-16. See also Mechanics 
Institute 

Rochester, Lockport & Buffalo R. 
R., 99 

Rochester Management, Inc., 247 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 45-46, 63, 65, 70, 104, 
107-108, 167, 191, 260, 271, 
275, 346, 364, in Illustrations 
C-7, 10 

Rochester Oratorio Society, 267 

Rochester Ordnance District, 141 

Rochester Orthopedic Center, 250 


Community Orchestra, 


Enlistment 
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Rochester Packing Co., 16 

Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
44, 51, 109, 165, 265-266, 347- 
348, 366 

Rochester Poetry Society, 168 

Rochester Print Club, 346 

Rochester Products Division of 
General Motors Corp., 17, 56, 
90, 127, 195-196, 209, 315, 320 

“Rochester Progress,” by Democrat 
& Chronicle, 191 

Rochester Public Library, 45-46, 
63, 65, 70-71, 80, 104, 107, 136, 
167, 269, 272, 277, 300, 345, 
364, in Illustrations A-17, 18, 
Clit 

Rochester Red Wing Baseball Club. 
See Red Wings 

Rochester Refugee Service, 
123 

Rochester Regional Blood Center, 
253. See also Blood Bank 

Rochester Regional Hospital Coun- 
cil, 335 

Rochester-Rennes Committee, 310 

Rochester Royals, 164, 255, 258 

Rochester scheme of unemployment 
insurance, 60 

Rochester School of the Air, 106 

Rochester Sun, 222 

Rochester Teachers Association, 
285, 331 

Rochester Teachers Union, 285, 
331 

Rochester Telephone Co., 16, 177 
200, 321 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
See Colgate - Rochester Divinity 
School 

Rochester Transit Co., 28, 99-100, 
149, 201, 313, 321 

Rochester Yacht Club, 38, 258 

Rockefeller, Nelson, 325, 353 

“Rockets,” 132 

Rogers, Ann, 298 

Rogers, Bernard, 109, 348 

Rogers, George F., 158, 181-182 

Rogers, Helen Rochester, 125 


121, 


—_ —_ 


Pee 
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Rogers, Michael L., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Rogers, Rochester H., 123 

Rogers, Rutherford D., 277-278, in 
Illustrations C-11 

Roller-skating rinks, 35, 37 

Romano, Dr. John, 249, 279, 291, 
in Illustrations B-22 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor, 31, 78, 
114, 158, 292, 300 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 31, 51, 59- 
60, 67, 69, 71, 74, 76-80, 84 
86, 111, 121-122, 124, 157-158, 
169, 173 

Rose garden, 255 

Rosenberg, Rabbi Stuart, 241 

Rosenthal, David J., 241 

Rosenthal, Harry L., 230 

Rosing, Vladimir, 44 

Ross, Jack, 222, 298 

Rotary Award, in Illustrations A-24 

Rotary Club, 299, 357 

Roth, Tobias, 252 

Rowntree, O. Cedric, 315, 358, in 
Illustrations B-22 

Rubber-salvage drive, 137, 146 

Ruben, Barney S., 177, 206 

Rubens, Jack H., 241 

Rumanians in Rochester, 240 

Rundel fund, 45-46, 107-108 

Rundel gallery, 272 

Rundel Memorial Building, 80, in 
Illustrations A-17, 18. See also 
Rochester Public Library 

Ruppert, Harry P., 139, 225 

Russell, Herman, 12, 14, 29, 198- 
199, in Illustrations B-16 

Russell, John A., 290 

Russia, awareness of, 60, 77, 145, 
153, 172-173, 182, 239, 333 

Russian War Relief, 136, 147 

Russians in Rochester, 6, 8, 240 

Rutherford, Paul H., 209, 315 

Sabin, Dr. Albert B., 329 

Sabin, Stewart B., 114 

Safety Council, 30, 259, 323 

Safety programs, 161 

Sailer, William P., 247 
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St. Andrew’s Seminary, 279, in Il- 
lustrations B-17 

St. Ann’s Home, 335 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 43, 49, 
279, 349 

St. George's Episcopal Church, 282 

St. George’s Lithuanian Catholic 
Church, 239 

St. John Fisher College, 289, 352, 
in Illustrations C-21 

St. Lawrence Seaway, 192, 234, 310 

St. Louis Cardinals, 36. See also 
Red Wings 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 282 

St. Mary’s Protection Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, 239 

St. Simon’s Episcopal Church, 242 

St. Stephen’s Day, 240 

St. Thomas More Church, 348 

Sales tax, 231, 329 

Saloons, 34-35 

Salt, spread on streets, 98, 328 

Salter, Leon, 166 

Salvage drives, 137-146 

Samuels, Howard, 208 

Samuels, Richard, 208 

Sanderson, John P., 58 

Sanford, Harold W., 28, 103, 113, 
174, 176, 180, 295 

Sanitation, 327 

Sauer, Julia L., 168 

Saunders, Dr. Wilbour E., 105, 
242, 278, 280, 349, in Illustra- 
tions C-12 

Sawyer, Dr. William A., 141, 249, 
276, in Illustrations C-15 

Scancarella, John, 267 

Schilling, Bernard N., 301, 357 

Schlueter, Henry L., in Illustrations 
B-3 

Schmeck, Harold M., Jr., 295 

Schmidt, Carl F., 168, in Ilustra- 
tions C-7 

Schneider, Anthony, 319 

Schoendienst, ‘Red,’ 164 

School of American Craftsmen, 
273, 288 

School of Medicine, 42, 79, 112, 
291 
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School of Religion, 49 

School-safety officers, 98 

Schools, 47-48, 63, 65-66, 70, 79, 
104-105, 108-109, 148, 163-164, 
242, 284-287, 330-331, 333, 362 

Schroeder, Rev. Paul M., 105, 241, 
282 

Schulman, Abraham, 160 

Scientific instruments, 211 

Scots in Rochester, 238 

Scrap metal, 126, 137-138, 146 

Searle, Robert M., 20 

See, Arthur M., 109, 165, 263, 265 

Segal, Dr. Harry L., 158, 276 

Segal, Mrs. Harry L., 158, 166, 
rye EY? 

Segoe, Ladislas, 224-225, in Illus- 
trations C-30 

Segregation, 16. See also SCAD 

Seitz, Capt. George T., 154 

Selden, Mrs. George B., 97, 271 

Selective service, 127, 131. See also 
Draft boards 

Self-help gardens, 64, 71, 84 

Sells, Charles H., 224 

Seneca Club, 97 

Seneca Park, 255 

Senior citizens. See Aged persons 

Senior Citizens Housing Co., 248, 
335 

Service-at-cost contract, 28, 99 

Servicemen, 132, 145, 148, 162, 
166, 171, 174, 178-180, 243 

Servicemen in Korea, 243 

Seth Green Apartments, 335, in Il- 
lustrations C-24 

Settlement houses, 47, 58, 250-251, 
253, 340, 365 

Seymour, Dr. Howard C., 176, 
285-287, 294, 298, 330-333, 
348, 356-357, 366, in Illustra- 
tions C-5 

Shedd, Henry D., 102 

Sheehan, Mary A., 285, 287 

Shelters, 121 

Sherwood Shoe Co., 73 

Shoe industry, 15, 18, 73 

Shopping plazas, 201-202, 
307, 311 


282, 
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Shumway, Mrs. Adeline Ritter, 212 

Shumway, F. Ritter, 188, 212, 516, 
343 

Shumway, Mrs. F. Ritter, 134 

Shuron Optical Co., 213, BLS eso 17 

Sibley, Harper, 4, 74, 80, 86, 148, 
173-174, 236, 246, in Illustra- 
tions A-3, 4, 23, B-21 

Sibley, Mrs. Harper, 49, 78, 175- 
176, 180-181, 236, 238, 242, 
244, 246, 260, 281, in Illustra- 
tions A-23 

Sibley, Hiram W., 34 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., 42 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 202 

Sibley Mercantile Building, 12 

Sigl, Al, 298 

Sigma Chi, 351 

Silver, Morris E., 257 

Silversmith’s Guild, 346 

Silverstein, Joseph, 88 

Simmons, Marion L., 278, in ILlus- 
trations C-11 

Sisler, George, Jr., 257 

Sisson, Al, 298 

Skinner, Albert W., 102, 229, 324, 
in Illustrations B-9 

Slater, Dr. John R., LIQ LGR: 
292, 346, in Illustrations B-22 

Slavin, Bernard, 161 

Slavin, Patrick J., 27, 161 

Sliker, Harold G., 244 

slums) | 221) 825 0eN336" iS eaablso 
Housing problem 

Smith, Alfred E., 31 

Smith, Clarence A., 160, eolpeeo4: 
326,3334 

Smith, Craig M.., 3297550 

Smith, George G., in Illustrations 
B-21 

Smith, Virginia Jeffrey, 273, 354 

Smith, F. A. Co., 209 

Smoke nuisance, 27 

Snow removal, 98, 181 

Snowstorms, 162, 181 

Snyder, Leroy E., 4, 9, 21-23, 51, 
63, 114, 242 

Soap Box Derby, 95, 258 

Soccer, 343 


 — 


INDEX 


Social life, 94-98, 102, 164-165, 
236-240, 255-265, 343-345 

Social Security, 79, 83, 246-248 

Social welfare department, 246. See 
also Welfare Department 

Social Welfare Study Committee, 
335 

Socialists, 62, 84 

Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, 41, 163 

Society for the Preservation of 
Landmarks in Western New 
York, 96, 273-274 

Society of Architects, 203 

Society of Engineers, 135 

Society of the Genesee, 111 

Sodus Bay, 99 

Solbert, Oscar N., 10, 72, 153, 274 
in Illustrations A-15 

Sons of Pericles, 240 

Sound films, 110 

South Town Plaza, 202 

Southgate, Harvey W., 347 

Southworth, Billy, 33, 36 

Spanish- American War Memorial, 
97, 

Spanish-American War Monument, 
in Illustrations C-13 

Spanish Civil War, 121 

SPARS, 144 

Speculators, 15. See also Stock mar- 
ket 

Speed limit, 98 

Spencer, Thomas G., in Illustra- 
tions A-3, 4, B-21 

Spencer, Mrs. Thomas G., 276 

Spinning, James M., 9, 106, 111, 
163-164, 176, 252, 276, 285- 
287, 298, in Illustrations B-22, 
C-5 

Spinning, Norma S., in Illustrations 
B-21, 

Spiritualists, 279 

Sports, 35-37, 95, 97, 258, 299, 
342-343 

Spragg, Professor S. D. Shirley, 
351 


Springer, Edward A., 213 
Springer, Dr. Robert L., 359 
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INDEX 


Square-dance clubs, 342 

Stability ratios, of city residents, 5, 
308 

Standard time, 27 

Stanton, Charles W., 31-32, 69-70, 
75, 82, 88, 96, in Illustrations 
A-18 

Stark, Dr. Dudley S., 282 

Starlight Symphony Concerts, 166, 
267 

State Charities and Aid Society, 87 

State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination, 337, 341, 364 

State Committee Against Discrim- 
ination 242 

State Department of Labor, 206 

State Mediation Board, 196 

State School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations, 197 

State Teachers Colleges, 289 

Staud, Dr. Cyril J., 215-216 

Stebbins, Mrs. Edwin A., 281 

Stebbins, Henry H., Jr., 57, 64, 81 

Steele, Mrs. Esther, 261 

Steele, Fletcher, 261 

Stein, Clarence, 364 

Stein-Bloch Co., 19 

Stephens, John B. M., 57, 74 

Stern, Arthur L., Jr., 265 

Stern, Dr. Curt, 112 

Stern, Henry M., 19 

Stewart, Dr. Harold S., 350 

Stitskin, Rabbi Leon, 241 

Stock market, 15, 19-20, 80, 86 

Stockholders, 316 

Stone, Desmond, 337-338, 354-355 

Stop Hitler Now Committee, 123 

Storandt, Kenneth M., 253, 364 

Story, Stephen B., 9, 22, 24-29, 31- 
33, 51, 56, 58-60, 62-64, 75, in 
Illustrations A-10 

Strang, William F., 175 

Strang, Bodine, Wright & Combs, 
217 

Strasenburgh Co., 208, 311, 346 

Strassle, Fred J., 255 

Stratton, Samuel, 366 

Street repairs, 162 
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Strikes, 73, 77, 82, 85, 90, 195, 
198 

Strobel, John, in Illustrations B-13 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., 16, 51, 
124 aay). 1502 £77. 2050.209- 
21 Oi 29606298. 33404314-315: 
355 

Strong, Augustus H., 3 

Strong, Mrs. Henry A., in Illustra- 
tions A-4 

Strong Memorial Hospital, 
126, 249, 291, 335 

Stuber, William G., 10, in Illustra- 
tions A-1 

Subsistence Homesteads, 74, 83 

Suburban expansion, 199, 310, 354 

Suburban institutions, 262, 264, 
331, 344, 346, 348 

Suburban migration, 30, 48, 156, 
201, 221, 282, 286, 308-309, 
364 

Suburban planning, 30, 103 

Suburban towns, 81, 199, 320 

Subway, 65, 99, 149, 223 

Suicides, 63 

Sullivan, H. H., 28 

Sully, Darrell D., 278 

Summer camp, 38 

Summer symphony, 140 

Sunday musicales, 10 

Sunday schools, 49 

Superba Cravats, 207 

Superhighway, 99. See also Thru- 
way, Eastern Expressway 

Sutherland, Col. Arthur E., Jr., 145 

Swan, Vilas M., 87, 180, 248, 252, 
333 

Swift, Arnold B., 332 

Swift, Lewis B., 212 

Swift, Thomas P., 244 

Swimming pools, 106, 255, 258, 
344 

Sylvester, H. M., 209 

Symington, W. Stuart, 13, in IlLlus- 
trations B-10 

Symington-Gould Co., 127 

Taft-Hartley Act, 189, 194, 220 

Tait, Robert C., 209-210, 308 


112 
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Talking pictures, 36. See also Mo- 
tion pictures 

Tanenbaum, Sgt. Wilfred N., 154 

Tax league. See Citizens Tax 
League 

Tax problems, 159, 221, 231, 329 

Tax rates, 63, 88, 89, 160, 232 

Taxes, 63, 65, 81-82, 86, 88, 92, 
247, 329 

Taxpayers, 14, 65, 81, 247, 312 

Taylor, Mrs. Ann, 328 

Taylor, Dr. Earl B., 164, 176 

Taylor, Horace F., in Illustrations 
A-3 

Taylor, Jack, 301 

Taylor, Joseph F., 212, 265 

Taylor, Mrs. Joseph F., 270 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 17, 
124, 196, 212 

Teen-Age Diplomats, 244 

Telephones. See Rochester Tele- 
phone Co. 

Television, 189, 262, 264, 270, 
277, 284, 296-297, 299, 345, 
= Se ko te be Pe 

Temple Beth El, 282 

Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, 64, 77, 81, 95 

Tennessee Eastman Co., 215 

Tennis, 36-37 

Thanksgiving, 145, 163, 340 

Theaters, 35-36, 44, 97, 110, 165, 
263-264, 269, 343-344 

Third Ward, 361, 364 

Thomas, Patricia, 267 

Thomas, W. Stephen, 246, 271, 
275, 277, 346, in Illustrations 
A-13, 22, B-22 

Thompson, Raymond L., 290, in 
Illustrations B-21, C-4 

Thornton, Lewis H., in Illustra- 
tions A-3 

Thruway, 99, 175, 224. See also 
Eastern Expressway 

Tiernan, Martin F., in Illustrations 
A-3 

Timely Clothes, 206 
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INDEX 


Times-Union, 8, 22, 25, 50, 57-58, 
61, 76, 78, 83, 113-114, 121, 
128, 222, 355 

Tin-can drive, 137, 146 

Tobin Packing Co., 208 

Todd, A. Richard, 364 

Todd, Conway L., 176, 204 

Todd, George W., 42, 315, in Il 
lustrations B-12 

Todd, Libanus M., 61 

Todd, Walter L., 185, 188 

Todd Company, 16, 59, 196, 207, 
ait 

Tolley, William P., 198 

Toppin, Harry P., 209 

Towne House, 202 

Townsend, Dr. Francis, 84 

Townsend, Samuel D., in Illustra- 
tions B-8 

Townson, Mrs. Harold C., 136 

Townson, Kenneth C., 73, 
153, 186, 227, 229-230, 32m 
328, in Illustrations A-8 

Traffic accidents, 30, 38, 98, 161, 
259, 340, 354. See also Safety 
Council 

Traffic control, 38, 94, 259, 362 

Trainor, James A., 315 

Transit. See Rochester Transit Co. 

Treadway Inn, 202 

Treash, Leonard, 267 

Tressy, Michael, in Illustrations B-6 

Tribken, Charles W., 128 

Tri-County Library System, 283 

Trinity Methodist Church, 281 

Truman, Harry S., 173, 188, 220 

Tucker, Cyril T., 204 

Tuesday Musicales, 52 

Turners, 341 

Twigs, 261 

209th Coast-Artillery, 124, 127, 
131, 152, 153 

Uffert, John F., 201 

Ukrainians in Rochester, 8, Isn 
166, 239, 271, 343 

Ulp, Rev. George E., 282 

Underworld, 34 

Unemployment, 20, 41, 55-63, 68, 
140, 174, 318 
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Unemployment insurance, 19, 60, 
79, 86-87 

Union of Electrical Workers, 196 

Union-Management Health Center, 
319 

Unions, 18-19, 50, 56-57, 73, 100, 


134, 150, 193-197, 285, 318- 
320, 331, 365 

Unitarian Church, 8 

United Auto Workers, 195-196, 


320 

United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
250 

United China Relief, 136, 147 

United Electrical Workers, 
320 

United Garment Workers, 73 

United Jewish Welfare Fund, 241, 
in Illustrations B-15 

United Lutherans, 281 

United Nations, 182, 189. See also 
Rochester Association for the 
United Nations 

UNESCO, 246 

United Packing House Workers, 
196 

United Service Organization, 136, 
147-148, 179 

United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, 80 

United States Employment Service, 
150, 179. See also Employment 
Service 

United Steel Workers, 195-196 

University of Rochester, 42-45, 67, 
108, 111, 120, 124, 128, 132, 
141, 144, 168, 172, 274, 284, 
289-290, 340, 346, 349-352, 
356, 359, in Illustrations A-3, 4, 
B-14, C-2, 3, 4 

Urzetta, Samuel, 257, 343 

Utilities, 25, 50, 94, 100, 198-202, 
ya Es ee 

Utter, Lawrence W., 342 

Vacations with pay, 87 

Valentine, Alan, 112, 122, 125, 
168, 174-175, 274, 289-291, in 
Illustrations A-4, 18 

Valentine, Mrs. Alan, 225, 232 
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Valguarnera Society, 238 

Valley Appliances, Inc., 13 

VanAanom, Harold J., 34 

VanAuker, Thomas J., Jr., 228 

VanDeusen, Glyndon G., 43, 293, 
301 

VanGraflan, Roy, 165 

VanLare, Frank E., 221, in Illus- 
trations B-2, 3 

VanVoorhis, John, 89 

VanZandt, Clarence D., 23, 33, 45 

Vasile, Joseph, 202 

Vaughn, William S., 300, 317, 
351, in Illustrations C-1 

Verdi Grand Opera Company, 266- 
267 

Veterans. See Servicemen 

Veterans’ apartments, 182 
204, 247 

Veterans’ assistance, 179, 247 

Veterans Broadcasting Co., 355 

Veterans Housing Committee, 182 

Veterans Information Office, 178- 
179 

Veterans Memorial Bridge, 29, 58, 
62, in Illustrations A-11 

Veterans Service Bureau, 179 

Vice, 37 

Victory gardens, 149 

Vigneron, Virginia, 250 

Visiting Nurses Association, 252, 
335 

Vitamin A, 80 

V-Mail, 141 

Vocational Education for National 
Defense, 139-140 

Vogt Manufacturing Co., 316 

Volstead Act, 31, 33, 35 

Voluntary Educational Council, 176 

Volunteer Registration Center, 134 

Vosler, Sgt. Forrest L., 153 

Voters, 67, 84, 157-157, 220-222, 
233 

Waasdorp, Leo A., 204, in IIlustra- 
tions B-5 

Wade, Dr. Louise, 330 

Wade, Dr. Mason, 293 

Wade, Richard C., 233, 356, 366 

Wadsworth, Evelyn, 13 


, 188, 
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Wadsworth, James W., 78, 121- 
L228" 1349593255810 169 io 
182, 220, in Illustrations B-1 

Wadsworth, Jerry, in Illustrations 
A-8 

Wage dividends, 215, 318 

Wagner, Robert F., 60, 67, 72, 80, 
84 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 101 

Wagner-Steagal Act, 91 

Wait, Cleon G., 226 

Waldron, Gen. Albert W., 145 

Walker, Mrs. Irving L., 260 

Walkley, Floyd F., 225, 328, in 
Illustrations C-30 

Walrath, Jean, 158, 265, 273 

War-bond drives, 126, 130, 136- 
137, 146-147 

War contracts, 123, 126, 140-141, 
149-150 

War Council, 134, 137, 146 

War effort, 130, 132, 149 

War Manpower Commission, 150- 
Pt 

War Memorial Building, 178-179, 
191-192, 204, 223-224 231, 
2337 2ABN2SS: Q58i22 671329" 
343, in Illustrations B-4, C-13 

War production, 140-144 

War Production Board, 141, 177 

War-relief agencies, 125, 130, 147 

War research, University of Roch- 
ester, 141, 168 

War Week, 134, 137 

WARC, 297 

Ward, Mrs. F. Hawley, 255, 260, 
265, in Illustrations A-24 

Wareham, Harry P., 39, 253 

Warfield, William, 267 

Warner, A. J., 266 

Warner Castle, 256 

Warren, George F., 78 

Warren, Dr. Stafford L., 142 

Warren, Mrs. Stafford L., 97, 140 

Washington Junior High School, 
48 


Waste-paper drives, 146 
Water Street development, 361 
Water pollution, 101, 234 
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Water works, 82, 101, 162, 226, 
330 

Watson, Mrs. James Sibley, 45 

Watson, Dr. James S., Jr., 261 

Watson, Mrs. James S., Jr., 261, 
of: 

Watson, Robert C., 46, 99, 108 

WBBF, 298 

Weber & Heilbroner, 19 

Weekly pass, 100 

Weet, Herbert, S., 42, 48, 66, 106 

Wegman’s Food Markets, 312 

Weis, Mrs. Jessica, 158-159, 260, 
325, in Illustrations B-2 

Weisskopf, Dr. Victor, 142, 291 

Welch, Charles E., 114 

Welcome Wagon, 237, 261 

Weld, William E., 112 

Welfare, 59, 63, 65, 75, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 86, 89, 93, 162, 334 

Welfare department, 64, 70, 246, 
92805355 

Welfare problems, 246, 254 

Weller, W. Earl, 9, 26, 48, 57, 65, 
71, 159, 175, 221, 232, 285-280" 
in Illustrations B-18 

Welsh in Rochester, 238 

Wenkert, Walter, 329 

Wentworth, Col. Edward T., 132, 
153 

West, Lewis S., 66 

WHAM, 51, 110, 210, 296-297, 
eps 

WHAM-TV, 189, 210, 222, 264, 
2OF 

Wheatland Art Club, 346 

WHEC, 51, 110, 189, 296, 355 

WHEC-TV, 298, 355 

Whipple, Dr. George H., 9, 42, 
112, 167, 276,.291. 394 

Whitaker, Gaylord C., 213 

White, Dr. Paul, 356 

White-collar workers, 76, 79, 81, 
86, 91, 106-107 

Whitley, James L., 71 

Whitley, Ray, in Illustrations B-3 

Wickersham Committee, 101 

Wiig, Gunnar, 298 
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Wildenhain, Frans, 273, 346, in 
Illustrations C-9 

Wilder, Lester O., in Illustrations 
B-14 

Wildey, Edwin M., 258 

Williams, Alger A., in Illustrations 
B-20 

Williams, Rev. David Rhys, 8, 105, 
123, 282, 301, in Illustrations 
A-13, C-6 

Williams, Dr. John R., 108, 260, 
276, in Illustrations A-22 

Wilmot Castle Co., 190, 212, 316 

Wilson, Mayor Joseph C., 23-24, 
31-32, 63 

Wilson, Joseph C., 140, 187, 190- 
191, 213-214, 271, 300, 308, 
319, 351, in Illustrations B-21, 
C-15 

Wilson, Wallace E., 315 

Wiltsey, Glenn G., 290 

Win-the-Peace Institute, 172 

Wirth, Carl Anton, 347 

Wishart, Dr. James S., 332 

Witmer, G. Robert, 326, in Illus- 
trations B-20 

Wolf, Rabbi Horace, 9 

Wolfe, Andrew D., 296, 354 

Wollensak Optical Co., 17, 150, 
Bao, 316 

Wolz, Phillip C., 135 

Women: activities of, 102, 130, 
139, 191, 259-260; as leaders, 
287, 325, 341; in military serv- 
ices, 132-133, 143-144; in war 
work, 130, 139-140, 150-151, 
177; number of, 6, 94 

Women Accepted for Voluntary 
Emergency Service, 132-133, 144 

Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
132, 144 

Women’s City Club, 22, 46, 52, 
97, 107 

Women’s Club of Rochester, 237, 
341 

Women’s clubs, 260, 341 

Women’s Council, 191 

Women’s Council, Rochester Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, 260 
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Women’s Human Relations Coun- 
cil, 260 

Women’s Reserve in 
Guard, 144 

Woods, Howard M., 100 

Woods, Thomas C., 229-230 

Woods, William B., 334-335 

Woodside, 96 

Woodward, Roland B., 9, 11, 72 

Work relief, 58, 60-61, 71, 75-77, 
79, 81-82, 86, 90 

Workmen’s compensation, 86 

Works Progress Administration, 
81-84, 86-87, 89-91, 95, 105, 
107-108, 162 

World Brotherhood Award, 336, 
354 

World Inside Shut-In Club, 260 

World War I, 132 

World War service records, 46 

Wright, Cornelius R., in ILlustra- 
tions B-21 

Wright, Wilbur E., 226, 256-257 

WRNY, 297 

WROC-TV, 298, 355 

WRVM, 298 

WSAY, 297 

WVET, 297 

WVET-TYV, 355, 357 

Wynd, Mrs. Alice Wood, 123, 261 

Wynd, Clarence, 192 

Xerox, 214 

Yachting, 38, 95, 258 

Yawman & Erbe, 210 

Yeaw, Jesse, 200 

Yellowjackets, 164 

York, Dr. Herbert F., 356, 358 

Yost, Leland, in Illustrations B-20 

Young, Fred A., in Illustrations B- 
20 

Y. M.C. A., 37, 40, 58, 236, 252, 
335, 341 

OW i CAS a SS eeotin 2 ee 
341, 346 

Youth Board, 329, 341, 362 

Youth Bureau, 229 

Youth organizations, 365 

Youths, 68, 83, 91, 95, 132. See 
also Juvenile delinquency 


the Coast 
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Yugoslavs in Rochester, 240 Zionist cause, 121, 123, 157, 240 
Yust, William F., 46, 107 Zoning, 29-30 

Zemelis, Henrikas, 239 Zonta Club, 260 


Zion Lutheran Church, 282 Zoo, 255, 342 
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